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ESSAY LT 
of Commer TT" 


HE greateſt part of mankind may be divided 
into two claſſes; that of fellow thinkers, 
-who fall ſhort of the truth; and that of ab/ru/e 
thinkers, who go beyond i it. The latter claſs are 
by far the moſt uncommon ; and I may add, by far 
the moſt uſeful and valuable, They ſuggeſt hints, 
at leaſt, and ſtart difficulties, which they want, 


: perhaps, ſkill to purſue; but which may produce 


fine diſcoveries, when handled by men who have a 
more juſt way of thinking. At worſt, what they ſay 
is uncommon ; and if it ſhould coſt ſome pains to 
.-comprehend it, one has, however, the pleaſure of 
hearing ſomething that is new. An author is little 
to be valued, who tells us nothing but what we can 
learn from every coffeehouſe converſation. 


All people of Hallo thought are apt to deery 
even thoſe of /o/i4 underſtanding, as ab/tru/e think- 
ers, and metaphyſicians, -and refiners; and never 
will allow any thing to be juſt which is beyond their 
own weak conceptions. There are ſome caſes, I 
| A own, 


* 
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29255 Where an extraordinary refinement affords 2 
” ©.” preſumption of falſehood, and where no rea- 
ſoning i is to be truſted but what is natural and eaſy. 
When a man deliberates concerning his conduct in 


any particular affair, and forms ſchemes in politics, 


trade, oeconomy, or any buſineſs 1 in life, he never 28 


ught to draw;his , arguments too. fine,” or "conne& 
too long a chain of conſequences together. Some- 
thing is ſure to happen, that will diſconcert his 
reaſoning, and produce an event different from what 
he expected. But when we reaſon upon general ſab- 
jects, one may juſtly affirm, that our ſpeculations 
can ſcarcely ever be too fine, provided they be juſt; 


and that the difference between a common man and 


a man of genius 13 chiefly, "ſeen i in | the ſhallowneſs « or 


depth of. the principles upon, which. they. proceed: 


General | reaſonings . ſeem-cittricate, «merely-. becauſe . 


> i * l es * " Sk. > 


they are general i znor 0 it £ eaſy, forthe, bulk 0 of. ane 5 


kind: to diſtinguiſh, in a great number of particulars, 


4 44 


that. common. mon.circum{tance.in whict they all agree, 


* 
or to ExtraQzit, Pure. and unmixed, from the other 


ſuperfluous circumſtances.z Every judgment or con- 


K 4 


cluſion, with them, ig particular. T hey gannot en- f 


large their view to "thoſe univerſal propoſitions, 
which comprehend. under them an infinite number 
of individuals, and include à whole ſcience in a 
fingle theorem. Their eye is confounded with ſuch 


AN extenſive proſpect; and the conclufions* derived 
from ven r N ! ſcem intriz | 
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$ cite and 48 : But however intrieate they may 


ſeem, it is certain, that general principles, if juſt 
and ſopnd, muſt always: prevail.in the's general courſe 

: of things, though they, may. fail in n particular caſes; 3 
and it is the chief. bufneſs of * philoſophers.t to regard, 
* "the general courſe of- things. I. [-may add, that it is 
alſo the chief buſineſs of politicians; _ eſpecially in 
the .domeſtic. government of the fate, where the. 


a 4+ 


"public Food; ;.v Which. f is, or ought to be their r object, 


LOS = 


depends! on the : COncurrence of a multitude. of caſes ; 
not, as in foreign politics, on accidents a and chances, 
and the caprices of a few perſons. This therefore 
makes the difference between articular deliberations 
and general reaſonings, and renders ſubtilty and re- 
finement much more ſuitable to the latter than to 


the n. ; 7255 3 : , $7 0, 3 * 
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1 Ade this introduction "neceſſary 1 the 
following diſcourſes-on commerce, money, ntere/ , ba. 
ante of trade; &t. where, perhaps, there wil occur 
2 ſome · principles, which: are uncommon, and Which 
may ſeem too refined and ſubtile for ſuch vulgar | 
ſubjedts. If falſe, let them be rejected: But no one 
ought to entertain a prejudice againſt them, merely 
© becauſe they, a are out of the common * | 
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Phe greatneſs of a date, x "and th 
; 1 how independent ſoever, 


. ſome reſpeRis,. are commonly allowed tbe» | 
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inſeparable with regard to commerce ; and as pri- 
vate men receive greater ſecurity, in the poſſeſſion 
of their trade and riches, from the power of the 
public, ſo the public becomes powerful in propor- 
tion to the opulence and extenſive commerce of 
private men. This maxim is true in general; 
though I cannot forbear thinking, that it may poſ-- 
fibly admit of exceptions, and that we often eſta- 
bliſh it with too little reſerve and limitation. There 
may be ſome circumſtances, where the commerce, 
and riches, and luxury of individuals, inſtead of 
adding ſtrength” to the public, will ſerve only to 
thin its armies, and diminiſh its authority among 
the neighbouring nations. Man is a very variable 
being, and ſuſceptible of many different opinions, 
Principles, and rules of conduct. What may be 
true, while he adheres to one way of thinking, will 
be found falſe, when he has embraced an oppoſite 
ſet of manners and opinions. | 


The bulk of cry ſtate ky be divided into 22 
 Bandmen and manufacturers. The former are em- 

pulüoyed in the culture of the land: the latter work 
up the materials furniſhed by the former, into all 
the commodities which are neceſſary or ornamental 
to human life. As ſoon as men quit their ſavage 
Rate, where they live chiefly by hunting and fiſh- 
ing, they muſt fall into theſe two claſſes ;- though 
che arts of en employ. ar frf the moſt nu- 
5 merous 


of 7 


merous part of the ſociety . Time and experience 
improve ſo much theſe arts, that the land may eaſily 
maintain a much greater number of men, than 
thoſe who are immediately employed in its cultiva- 
tion, or who furniſh the more neceſſary manufactures 
to ſuch as are ſo n 


If theſe ſuperfluous hands apply themſelves to the 
finer arts, which are commonly denominated the 
arts of Jzxzry, they add to the happineſs of the 
ſtate ; ſince they afford to many the opportunity of 
receiving enjoyments, with which they would other- 
wiſe have been unacquainted, But may not another 
ſcheme be propoſed for the, employment of theſe 
ſuperfluous hands? May not the ſovereign lay 
claim to them, and employ them in fleets and ar- 
mies, to increaſe the dominions of the ſtate abroad, 
and ſpread its fame over diſtant nations? It is cer- 
tain, that the fewer deſires and wants are found in 
the proprietors. and Jabourers of land, the fewer 
hands do they employ ; and conſequently the ſu- 
perfluities of the land, inſtead of maintaining tradeſ- 


* Monſ. Mon, in his political eſſay on commerce, aſſerts, 
That even at preſent, if you divide FRANCE into 20 parts, 16 are 
Abourers or peafunts; 2 only artizans; one belonging to the 
law, church, and military; and one merchants, finaneiers, and 
bourgeois, This calculation is certainly very erroneous, In 
Fx AN cz, ENGLAND, and indeed moſt parts of Eus or x, half 
of the inhabitants live in cities; and even of thoſe who live in 


Me a great number are artiſans, perhaps above a third, 
5 | mes 


is e . 


men and manufacturers, may ſupport fleets and 
armies to a mueh greater extent, than where a great 
many arts are required to miniſter to the luxury of 
particular perſons. Here therefore ſeems to be a kind 
of oppoſition between the greatneſs of the ſtate and 
the happineſs of the ſubjects. A ſtate is never 
greater than when all its ſuperfluous hands are 
employed in the ſervice of the public. The eaſe 
and convenience of private perſons require, that 
- theſe hands ſhould be employed in their ſervice. 
The one can never be ſatisfied, but at the expence 
.of the other. As the ambition of the ſovereign 
muſt entrench on the luxury of individuals; ſo the 
Juxury of individuals muſt diminiſh the force, and 


| oe? the . of the ſovereign. 


% Nos ia this reaſoning merely (chimerical; but is 
Founded. on hiſtory and experience. The republic 
of Srax rA was certainly more powerful than any 
ſtate now in the world, conſiſting of an equal num- 
ber of people; and this was owing entirely to the 
want of commerce and luxury. The HeLoTes were 
the labourers : The SyarTans were the ſoldiers or 
gentlemen. It is evident, that the labour of the 
Hzlorzs could not have maintained fo great a 
number of SparRTans, had theſe latter lived in eaſe”? 
and delicacy, and given employment to a great va- 
riety of trades and manufactures. The like policy 
may be remarked in Rowe, And indeed, through- 


Out 
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compoſed of citizens, vn cf mercenary forces. 


Cf Coumprnecs. 9 


out all ancient hiſtory, it is obfervable, that the 


ſmalleſt republics raiſed and maintained greater ar- 
mies, than ſtates conſiſting of triple the number of 
inhabitants, are able to ſupport at preſent. It is 
computed, that, in all Eu RO EAN nations, the pro- 
portion between ſoldiers and people does not exceed 
one to a hundred. But we read, that the city of 
Rowe alone, with its ſmall territory, raiſed and 
maintained, in early times, ten legions againſt the 
Eariss. ATHENS, whoſe- whole dominions were 
not larger than VonxksHIxE, ſent to the expedition 
againſt Sic1LY near forty thouſand men *. Dro- 
NYs1Us the elder, it is fatd, maintained a ſtanding 
army of a hundred thouſand foot and ten thouſand 
horſe, beſide a large fleet of four hundred ſail + 5 
though his territories extended no farther than the 
city of SYRacuse, about a third part of the iſſand 


of S1ciLY, and ſome ſea-port towns or garriſons on 


the coaſt of ITar.y and I:LyYzIcum. It is true, the 
ancient armies, in time of war, ſubſiſted much upon 


' plunder: But did not the enemy plunder in their 


turn? which was a more ruinous way of levying a 
tax, than any other that could be deviſed. In ſhort, 
no probable reaſon can be aſſigned for the great 
power of the more ancient ſtates above the modern, 


" ®- TxvcypiDEs, lib, vii. 
+ Diop. Sic. lib. vii. This account, I own, is ſomewhat 
aliens not to ſay worſe; chieſſy becauſe this army was not 


but 


10 ESSAY. I. 
but their want of commerce and luxury. Few arti- 
ſans were maintained by the labour of the farmers, 
and therefore more ſoldiers might live upon it. 
Titus Livius ſays, that Roms, in his time, would 
find it difficult to raiſe as large an army as that 
which, in her early days, ſhe ſent out againſt the 
Gals and LATIVS . Inſtead of thoſe ſoldiers 
who fought for liberty and empire in CamiLLus's 
time, there were, in AuGusTus's days, muſicians, 
painters, cooks, players, and tailors; and if the land 
was equally cultivated at both periods, it could cer- 
tainly maintain equal numbers in the one profeſſion 
as in the other, T hey added nothing to the mere f 
neceſſaries of life, in the latter period more than . | 
in the former. 3 


It is natural on this occaſion to aſk, whether ſove- | 
reigns may not return to the maxims of ancient po; ʒ 
licy, and conſult their own intereſt in this reſpect, - 
more than the happineſs of their ſubjects? I anſwer, a 

that it appears to me almoſt impoſſible; and that x 
becauſe ancient policy was violent, and contrary 1 
the more natural and uſual courſe of things. It is 0 
well known with what peculiar laws SPARTA Was ; {1 
governed, and what a prodigy that republic is juſtly © % 4 
eſteemed by every one, who has conſidered human 

nature as it has diſplayed itſelf in other nations, 

_ * Titi LI VII, lib. vii. cap. 24. © Adeo in que labora» 

% mus, ſays be, ©* ſola crevimus, divitias luxuriemgue.“ 


and 
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and other ages. Were the teſtimony of hiſtory leſs 
poſitive and circum{antial, ſuch a government would. 
appear a mere philoſophical whim or fiction, and 
impoſſible ever to be reduced to practice. And 


though the RoMAN, and other ancient republics were 


ſapported on ptinciples ſomewhat more natural, yet 


was there an extraordinary concurrence of circum- 


ſtances to make them ſubmit to ſach grievous bur- 
thens. They were free ſtates; they were ſmall: 


ones; and the age being martial, all the neighbour- 


ing ſtates were continually in arms. Freedom na- 
turally begets publie ſpirit, eſpecially in ſmall ſtates; 
and this public ſpirit, this amor patriæ, muſt increaſe, 
when the public is almoſt in continual alarm, and 
men are obliged, every moment, to expoſe them- 
ſelves to the greateſt dangers for its defence. A con- 


tinual ſucceſſion of wars makes every citizen a ſol- 


dier: He takes the field in his turn : And during; 
his ſervice is chiefly maintained by himſelf. This- 
ſervice is indeed equivalent to a heavy tax; yet is It” 
leſs felt by a people addicted to arms, who fight” 
for honour and revenge more than pay, and are 
unacquainted with gain and induſtry as well as plea- 
ſure . Not to mention the great equality of for- 


tunes among the inhabitants of the ancient repub- 


lics, where every field, belonging to a different pro- 
prictor, was able to maintain a family, and rendered 
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t numbers of citizens 5 even a with 
out trade and manufattures.. 2 eee ö ITN | 
3 IF 30-2423 „ 334 2 1: : J 
80 Yar though the want fiend at” 3 
among a free and very martial people, may Jometimes _ 
have no other effect than to render the public mere 
powerful, it is certain, that, in the common courſes 5 
of human affairs, it will have a quite contrary ten 5 
dency. Sovereigns muſt take mank ind as they find 
them, and cannot pretend to introduce any violent 
change in their principles and ways of thinking. A 
long courſe of time, with a variety of accidents- 
and circumſtances, are requiſite to produce thoſe 
| great revolutions, Wich ſo much diverfify the face 
of human "affairs." And the leſs natural: any” ſet of 
|. principles are, which ſupport a particular ſociety, 
2 the more difficulty' will a legiſlator meet with” in 
* | raiſing and cultifating them. It is his beſt poliey 
00 comply with the common bent of mankind, and 
| give it all the i improvements of which it i ſalcep- 
tible. Now, eine to the moſt nach chute 1 5 
| : of things, induſtry, and arts, 'and trade; epi Ir Je 
3 the Power of the ſovereign as well as the tap; 


155 of the ſubjects; and that policy i is violent, whit a 8 
* prandizes the public by the poverty of indiyid#s 3 
* will eaſily appear from a few conſidef ate C 
ET 55 E will” Preſent to us the conſequences i= Y 
.: "54 bt — ig 
9 8 
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+ Where manufactures and: ne arts are not 
cultivated, the bulk of the people muſt apply them- 


ſelves to agriculture ; and if their {kill and induſtry | 


encreaſe, there muſt ariſe a great ſuperfluity from 
their labour beyond what ſuffices to maintain them. 


They have no temptation, therefore, to encreaſe ; 
their {kill and induſtry ; ſince they cannot exchange 


that ſuperfluity for any commodities,” which may 
ſerve either to their pleaſure'oryantty. A habit of 
- indolence natufally prevills,”*The e "greater. part of 
the land lies uncultivated. What is cultivated, 
| yields not its ütmoſt; tor want of kill or an 
in "the: farmbrs,” If 48400 f time the public exigen- 


. cies 5 Yequire,” that "great numbers mould be employed 


in the public ſervice, the labour of the people fur- 
niſhes now no ſuperfluities, by Which theſe numbers 
can be maintained. The labourers cannot encreaſe 
their Hill and induſtry on a ſudden.” Lands uncul- 
tivated cannot be brought into tillage for ſome years, 
The armies, mean while,” muſt either make ſudden 
and violent conqueſts, or diſband for want of ſub- 


ſiſtence. A regular attack or defence, therefore, is 


not to be expected from ſuch a people, and their 
ſoldiers muſt be as ignorant and W as their 
| farmers and manufakturers. 


85 Every . in the world 3 1s — by A 


and gur paſſons are the only cauſes of - ious,» 
| "When a nation abounds | in manufactures and mecha- 5 
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24 ESS AN A. | 
nic arts, the proprietors. of land, as well as the 
farmers, ſtudy agriculture as a ſcience, and redouble 
their induſtry and attention. Ihe ſuperfluity, which 
ariſes from their labour, is not loſt; but is ex- 
changed with manufacturers for thoſe commodities, 
which men's luxury now makes them covet. By 
this means, land furniſhes a great deal more of the 
neceſſaries of life, than what ſuffices for thoſe who 
cultivate it. In times of peace and tranquillity, this 
ſuperfluity goes to the maintenance of manufac- 
turers, and the improvers of liberal arts. But it is 
eaſy for the public to convert many of theſe manu- 
Facturers into ſoldiers, and maintain them by that 
ſuperfluity, which ariſes from the labour of the farm- 
ers. Accordingly we find, that this is the caſe in all 
civilized governments. When the ſovereign raiſes 
an army, what is the conſequence? He impoſes 
a tax. This tax obliges all the people to retrench 
- what is leaſt neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence. T hoſe, 
-who labour in ſuch commodities, muſt either enliſt 
an the troops, or turn themſelves to agriculture, and 


thereby oblige ſome labourers to enliſt for want of 


*buſineſs. And to conſider the matter abſtractedly, 
-manufaQtures-encreaſe the power of the ſtate only as 
they ſtore up ſo much labour, and that of a kind to 
Which the public may lay claim, without depriv- 
Ang l any one of the neceſſaries of life. The more 
Aabour, therefore, is employed beyond mere neceſ- 
. the more n is any ſtate; ſince the 
perſons 


Of CO . | te 
ſe" "IP . in that labour may eaſily be con- 


verted to the public ſervice. In a ſtate without ma- 


nufactures, there may be the ſame number of hands; 
but there is not the ſame quantity of labour, nor of 
the ſame kind. All the labour is there beſtowed 
upon neceſlaries, which can admit of little or no 
- abatement. 


Thus the greatneſs of the forereign and the hap» . 
pineſs of the ſtate are, in a great meaſure, united 
with regard to trade and manufactures. It is a vio- 
lent method, and in moſt caſes impracticable, to 
oblige the labourer to toil, in order to raiſe from 
the land more than what ſubſiſts himſelf and family. 
Furniſh him with manufactures and commodities, 
and he will do it of himſelf, Afterwards you will 
find it eaſy to ſeize ſome part of his ſuperfluous la- 
bour, and employ it in the public ſervice, without 
giving him þis wonted return, Being accuſtomed 
to induſtry, he will think this leſs grievous, than if, 
at once, you obliged him to an augmentation of 
labour without any reward. The caſe is the ſame 
with regard to the other members of the ſtate, The 
greater is the ſtock of labour of all kinds, the greater 
_ quantity may be taken from the heap, without mak- 
ing any ſenſible alteration upon it. 


A public granary of corn, a ſtorehouſe of cloth, 
| a magazine of arms; all theſe muſt be allowed real 
5 | - - Tickes | 


min! 
_ riches and ſtrength in any ſtate. Trade and induſtry 


Aare really nothing but a ſtock of labour, which, in 


times of peace and tranquillity, is employed for the 
eaſe and ſatisfaction of individuals; but in the exi- 
gencies of ſtate, may, in part, be turned to public 
advantage. Could we convert a city into a kind of 
fortified camp, and infuſe into each breaſt ſo martial 
a genius, and ſuch a paſſion for public good, as to 
make every one willing to undergo the greateſt hard- 
ſhips for the ſake of the public ; theſe affeQions 
might now, as in ancient times, prove alone a ſuf- 
Fcient ſpur to induſtry, and ſupport the community. 
It would then be advantageous, as in camps, to ba- 
aiſh all arts and luxury; and, by reſtrictions on 
equipage and tables, make the proviſions and forage 
laſt longer than if the army were loaded with a num 
ber of ſuperfluous retainers. But as theſe principles 

are too diſintereſted and too difficult to ſupport, it is 
requiſite to govern men by other paſſions, and ani- 
mate them with a ſpirit of avarice and induſtry, art 
and luxury. The camp is, in this caſe, loaded with 
a ſuperfluous retinue; but the proviſiens flow in 
| proportionably larger. The harmony of the whole 
is ſtill ſupported ; and the natural bent of the mind 
being more complied with, individuals, as well as 
the public, find their account in the obſervance of 


| thoſe maxims. | 


Ihe ſame method of reaſoning will let us ſee the 


planing e of foreign commerce, in augmenting the 


power 
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power of the ſtate, as well as the riches and happi- 
neſs of the ſubjects. It encreaſes the ſtock of la- 
bour in the nation; and the ſovereign may convert 
what ſhare of it he finds neceſſary to the ſervice of 


the public. Foreign trade, by its imports, furniſkes 
materials for new manufactures; and by its exports, 

- "it produces labour in particular commodities, which 
* could not be conſumed at home, In ſhort, a king - 

dom, that has a large import and export, muſt 

2 abound more with induſtry, and that employed 

| upon delicacies and luxuries, than a kingdom which 


reſts contented with its native commodities.. It is, 
therefore, more powerful, as well as richer and 


happier. The individuals reap the benefit of theſe 


commodities, ſo far as they gratify the ſenſes and 


appetites. And the public i is alfo a gainer, while a 


greater. Rock of labour is, by this means, ſtored up 


againſt any public: -exigency ;_ that is, a greater 
number of labdrious men are maintained, who may 

be diverted to the public ſervice, without robbing . 

any one of the neceſſaries, « or even the chief conve- e 


niencies of liſe. 


11 we conſult biſtory, we ſhall find, PEER * 42 . 
nations, foreign trade has preceded any reſinement 


in home manufactures, and given birth to domeſtic 
luxury. The temptation is ſtronger to make uſe 


of foreign commodities, which are ready for uſe, 
and which are , new to us, than to make im- 
Vor. „ pProvements 


- a on any ne commodity, which KY 
ways advance by flow degrees, and never affect us 
by their novelty. The profit is alſo very great, in 
exporting what is ſuperfluous at home, and what 
bears no price, to foreign nations, whoſe ſoil or 
climate 1s not favourable to that commodity. Thus 
men become acquainted with the pleaſures of luxury 
and the profits of commerce; and thei: delicacy and 
induſtry, being once awakened, carry them to far- 
ther improvements, in every branch of domeſtic as 
well as foreign trade. And this perhaps is the chief 
advantage which ariſes from a commerce with ſtran- 
gers. It rouſes men from their indolence ; and pre- 
ſenting the gayer and more opulent part of the na- 
tion with objects of luxury, which they never be- 
fore dreamed of, raiſes in them a defire of a more 
ſplendid way of life than what their anceſtors en- 
joyed. And at the ſame time, the few merchants, 
who poſſeſs the ſecret of this importation and ex- 
portation, make great profits; and becoming rivals 
in wealth 'tb the antient nobility, tempt other adven- 
turers to become their rivals in commerce. Imitation 
ſoon diffuſes all thoſe arts; while domeſtic manu- 
ſacturers emulate the foreign in their improvements, 
and work up every home commodity to the utmoſt 
perfection of which it is ſuſceptible. Their own 
ſteel and iron, in ſuch laborious hands, become 
equal to the gold and rubies of the Invies. 
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When the affairs of the ſociety ate once brought 
to this ſituation, a nation may loſe moſt of its foreign 
trade, and yet continue a great and powerful people. 
If ſtrangers will not take any particular commodity 
of ours, we muſt ceaſe to labour in it. The fame 
hands will turn themſelves towards ſome refinement 
in other commodities, Which may be wanted at home. 
And there muſt always be materials for them to work 
upon; till every perſon in the ſtate, who poſſeſſes 
riches, enjoys as great plenty of home commodities, 
and thoſe in as great perfection, as he deſires; 
which can never poſſibly happen. Cana is repre- 

ſented as one of the moſt flouriſhing empires in the 

world; though it has _ little commerce oo 2 
its own territories. | 


Be will not, I hope, be conſidered as a ſuperfluous 
digreſſion, if I here obſerve, that, as the multitude 
of mechanical arts is advantageous, ſo is the great 
number of perſons to whoſe ſhare the productions 
of theſe arts fall. A too great diſproportion among 
the citizens weakens any ſtate. Every perſon, if 
poſſible, ought to enjoy the fruits of his labour, in 
a full poſſeſſion of all the neceſſaries, and many of 
the conveniencies of life. No one can doubt, but 
ſuch an equality 15 moſt ſuitable to human nature, 
and diminiſhes much leſs from the happineſs of the 
rich than it adds to that of the poor. It alſo aug- 


ments the power of the fate, and makes any extraor- 
L | C3 dinary 
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dinary taxes or impoſitions be paid with more chear- 


fulneſs. Where the riches are engroſſed by a few, 
theſe muſt contribute very largely to ſupplying the 


public neceſſities. But when the riches are diſperſed 
among multitudes, the burthen feels light on every 
ſhoulder, and the taxes make not a 2200 p dif- 
on N one's —_ oy Gliding 


Add to this, ai ad the hey are in 5 


: hands, theſe muſt enjoy all the power, and will rea- 


dily conſpire to lay the whole burthen on the poor, 
and oppreſs them 1 nn to 5 eee 
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of ENGLAND above any nation at preſent in the 
world, or that appears in the records of any ſtory. 
It is true, the Ex OLIsH feel ſome diſadvantages in 
foreign trade by the high price of labour, which is 
in part the effect of the riches of their artiſans, as 
well as of the plenty of money: But as foreign 
trade is not the moſt material circumſtance, it is not 
to be put in competition with the happineſs of ſo 


many millions. And if there were no more to en- 
dear to them that free government under which they 
live, this alone were ſufficient. The poverty of the 


common people is a natural, if not an infallible effect 
of abſolute monarchy; though 1 doubt, whether it 
be always true, on the other hand, that their riches 

w arc 
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are an infallible reſult of liberty. Liberty muſt be 
attended with particular accidents, and a certain 
turn of thinking, in order to produce that effect. 
Lord Bacon, accounting for the great advantages 
obtained by the Ex Is in their wars with FRANCE, 
aſcribes them chiefly : to the ſuperior eaſe and plenty 
of the common people amongſt the former; yet the 
government of the two kingdoms was, at that time, 
pretty much alike. Where the labourers and arti-. 
ſans are accuſtomed to work for low. wages, and to 
retain but a ſmall part of the fruits of their labour, 
it is difficult for them, even in a free government, 
to better their condition, or conſpire among them- 
ſelves to heighten their wages. But even where they 
are accuſtomed to a more plentiful way of life, it is 
eaſy for the rich, in a deſpotic government, to con- 
ſpire againſt hem, and throw: the whole wn of 

the taxes on their en. i 91 vo. 24 | 


It may ſeem an odd poſition, 8 Ft __ of 
the common people in Francs, IraL x, and Sraix, 
is, in ſome meaſure, owing to the ſuperior riches of 
the ſoil and happineſs of the climate; yet there want 
not reaſons to juſtify this paradox. In ſuch a fine 
mold or ſoil as that of thoſe more ſouthern regions, 
agriculture is an eaſy art; and one man, with a 
couple of ſorry horſes, will be able, in a ſeaſon, to 
cultivate as much land as will pay a pretty conſider- 
able rent to the proprietor. All the art, which the 
N farmer 
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farmer knows, is to leave his ground fallow for a 
year, as ſoon as it is exhauſted; and the warmth of 
the ſun alone and temperature of the climate enrich 
it, and reftore its fertility: Such poor peaſants, 
therefore, require only a ſimple maintenance for their 
labour. They have no flock nor riches, which 
claim more; and at the ſame time, they are for ever 
dependant on their landlord, who gives no leaſes, 
tior fears that his land will be fpoiled by the ill 
methods of cultivation. In Ex LAND, the land is 
rich, but coarſe; ; muſt be cultivated at a great ex- 
pence; and produces ſlender crops, when not care- 
fully managed, and by a method which gives not 
the full profit but in a courſe of ſeveral years. A 
farmer, therefore, in ExcLanD muſt have a conſi- 
derable ſtock, and a long leaſe ; which beget pro- 
portional profits. The fine vineyards of Cyam- 
PAGNE and BurGUnDy, that oft yield to the land- 
lord above five pounds per acre, are cultivated by 
peaſants, who have ſcarcely bread : The reaſon is, 
that ſuch peaſants need no ſtock but their own 
limbs, with inſtruments of huſbandry, which they 
can buy for twenty ſhillings, The farmers are com- 
monly in ſome better circumſtances in thoſe coun- 
tries. But the graſiers are moſt at their eaſe of all 
thoſe who cultivate the land. The reaſon is ſtill the 
fame. Men muſt have profits proportionable to 
their expence and hazard. Where ſo conſiderable 


a number of the labouring poor as the peaſants and 
farmers 
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farmers are in very low circumſlances, all the reſt 
muſt partake of their poverty, whether the govern- 
ment of that nation be monarchical or republican. -- 


We may form a ſimilar remark with regard to the 
general hiſtory of mankind. What is the reaſon, . 
why no people, living between the tropics, could 
ever yet attain to any art or civility, or reach even 
any police in their government, and any military 
diſcipline ; while few nations in the temperate 
climates have been altogether deprived of theſe ad- 
vantages? It is probable, that one cauſe of this 
phznomenon is the warmth and equality of weather 
in the torrid zone, which render cloaths and houſes 
leſs requiſite for the inhabitants, and thereby re- 
move, in part, that neceſſity, which is the great ſpur 
to induſtry and invention. Curis acuens mortalia 
corda, Not to mention, that the fewer goods or 
poſſeſſions of this kind any people enjoy, the fewer 
quarrels are likely to ariſe amongſt them, and the 
leſs neceſſity will there be for a ſettled police or re- 
gular authority to protect and defend them from fo- 
reign enemies, or from each other. 15 
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ESSAY II. 
Of Ririn zu ENT in the Ars. 


UXURY is a word of an uncertain fignification, 
and may be taken ina good as well as in a bad 
ſenſe. In general, it means great refinement in the 


gratification of the ſenſes ; and any degree of it 


may be innocent or blameable, according to the 
age, or country, or condition of the perſon. The 
bounds between the virtue and the vice cannot here 
be fixed exactly, more than in other moral ſubjects, 

To imagine, that the gratifying any of the ſenſes, 
or indulging any delicacy in meats, drinks, or ap- 
parel, is of itſelf a vice, can never enter into a head, 
that is not diſordered by the frenzies of enthuſiaſm. 
I have, indeed, heard of a monk abroad, who, be- 
cauſe the windows of his cell opened upon a noble 
proſpect, made a covenant with his eyes never to turn 


that way, or receive ſo ſenſual a gratification. And 
ſuch is the crime of drinking CHa uA ONE or BO R- 


* preferably to 2. beer or porter, Theſe 
* - 3 | - | indul- 
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indulgencĩes are only vices, when they are purſued at 

the expence of ſome virtue, as liberality or charity; 
in like manner as they are follies, when for them a 
man ruins his fortune, and reduces himſelf to want 
and beggary, Where they entrench upon no vir- 
tue, but leave ample ſubje& whence to provide for 
friends, family, and every proper object of generoſity 
or compaſſion, they are entirely innocent, and have 
in every age been acknowledged ſuch by almoſt all 


moraliſts. To be entirely occupied with the luxury 


of the table, for inſtance, without any reliſa ſor the 
pleaſures of ambition, ſtudy, or converſation, 1s a 
mark of ſtupidity, and is incompatible with any 
vigour of temper or genius. To confine one's ex- 
pence entirely to ſuch a gratification, without regard 
to friends or family, is an indication of a heart de- 
void of humanity or benevolence. But if a man 
reſerve time ſufficient for all laudable purſyits, and 
money ſufficient for all generous purpoſes, he is free 
from every ſhadow of blame or reproach, | 


Since luxury may be conſidered either as innocent 
or blameable, one may be ſurprizcd at thoſe pre- 
poſterous opinions, which have been entertained con- 
cerning it; while men of libertine principles be- 
ſtow praiſes even on vicious luxury, and repreſent it 
as highly advantageous to ſociety ; and on the other 
hand, men of ſevere morals blame even the moit in- 


nocent luxury, and repreſent it as the ſource of all 
| | 1 the 
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the corruptions, diſorders, and factions, incident to 
civil government. We ſhall here endeavour to cor- 
rect both theſe extremes, by proving, fir, that the 
ages of refinement are both the happieſt and moſt 
virtuous ; /econdly, that wherever luxury ceaſes to 
be innocent, it alſo ceaſes to be beneficial ; and 
when carried a degree too far, is a quality pernici- 
ous, though perhaps not hy moſt pernicious to po- 
litical ſociety. 
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To prove the firſt point, we need but conſider the 
effects of refinement both on private and on public 
life. Human happineſs, according to the moſt re- 
ceived notions, ſeems to conſiſt in three ingredients; 
action, pleaſure, and indolence: And though theſe 
ingredients ought to be mixed in different propor- 
tions, according to the particular diſpoſitions of the 

_ perſon ; yet no one ingredient can be entirely want- 
ing, without deſtroying, in ſome meaſure, the reliſh 
of the whole compoſition. Indolence or repoſe, in- 
deed, ſeems not of itſelf to contribute much to our 
enjoyment ; but, like ſleep, is requiſite as an in- 
dulgence to the weakneſs of human nature, which 
cannot ſupport an uninterrupted courſe of buſineſs 

[ or pleaſure. That quick march of the ſpirits, which 

| takes a man from himſelf, and chiefly gives ſatiſ- 
faction, does in the end exhauſt the mind, and re- 
quires ſome intervals of repoſe, which, though 

agreeable for a moment, yet, if prolonged, beget a 


| languor 
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languor and lethargy, that deſtroys all enjoyment. 
; Education, cuſtom, and example, have a mighty in- 
fluence in turning the mind to any of theſe purſuits; 
and it muſt be owned, that, where they promote a 
reliſh for action and pleaſure, they are fo far favour- 
able to human happineſs. In times when induſtry 
and the arts flouriſh, men are kept in perpetual oc- 
cupation, and enjoy, as their reward, the occupa- 
tion itſelf, as well as thoſe pleaſures which are the 
fruit of their labour, The mind acquires new vi- 
gour ; enlarges its powers and faculties ; and by an 
aſſiduity in honeſt induſtry, both ſatisfies its natural 
appetites, and prevents the growth of unnatural 
ones, which commonly ſpring up, when nouriſhed 
by eaſe and idleneſs. Baniſh thoſe arts from ſociety, 
you deprive men both of action and of pleaſure; 
and leaving nothing but indolence in their place, 
you even deſtroy the reliſh of indolence, which ne- 
ver is agreeable, but when it ſucceeds to labour, 
and recruits the ſpirits, exhauſted by too much ap- 
plication and fatigue, 


Another advantage of induſtry and of refinements 
in the mechanical arts, is, that they commonly pro- 
| duce ſome refinements in the liberal; nor can one 
| be carried to perfection, without being accompanied, 
in ſome degree, with the other. 'l he ſame age, 
which produces great philoſophers and politicians, 
renowned generals and poets, uſually abounds with 
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{kilful weavers and ſhip-carpenters. We cannot 


reaſonably expect, that a piece of woollen cloth will 


be wrought to perfection in a nation, which is ig- 
norant of aſtronomy, or where ethics are neglected. 
Ibe ſpirit of the age affects all the arts; and the 
minds of men, being once rouſed from their le- 


thargy, and put into a fermentation, turn them- 


ſelves on all ſides, and carry improvements into 


every art and ſcience, Profound ignorance is to- 
tally baniſhed, and men enjoy the privilege of ra- 
tional creatures, to think as well as to act, to cul- 


tivate the pleaſures of che mind as well as thoſe of. 


the body, 


The more |theſs refined arts WAY, the more 
ſociable men become; nor is it poſſible, that, when 
enriched with ſcience, and poſſeſſed of a ſund of 
converſation, they ſhould be contented to remain in 
folitude, or live with their fellow-citizens in that 
diſtant manner, which is peculiar to ignorant and 
barbarous nations. They flock into cities; love to 


receive and communicate knowledge ; to ſhow their | 


wit or their breeding ; their taſte in converſation or 
living, in cloaths or furniture. Curioſity allures 
the wiſe; vanity the fooliſh and pleaſure both, 
Particular clubs and ſocieties are every where form- 
ed: Both ſexes meet in an eaſy and ſociable man- 
ner; and the tempers of men, as well as their be- 
e refine apace. So that, beſide the improve- 
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ments which they receive from knowledge and the 


8 liberal arts, it is impoſſible but they muſt feel an 
10 encreaſe of humanity, from the very habit of con- 
ig verſing together, and contributing to each other's 
ted. 3 pleaſure and entertainment. Thus 7nduſtry, knows- 
the 4 ledge, and humanity, are linked together by an indiſ- 
le- ſoluble chain, and are found, from experience as well 
me as reaſon, to be peculiar to the more poliſhed, and, 
to 6 4 what are commonly (PAINE, the more luxurĩ- 
_ ous ages. 
= | Mon are theſe advantages attended with diſadvan- 
ff tages, that bear any proportion co them. The more 


men refine upon pleaſure, the leſs will they indulge 
in exceſſes of any kind; becauſe nothing is more 
: ; deſtructive to true pleaſure than ſuch exceſſes. One 
may fafely affirm, that the Ta RTARS are oftener 
guilty of beaſtly gluttony, when they feaſt on their 
dead horſes, than Euxor Ax courtiers with all their 
refinements of cookery, And if libertine love, or 
even infidelity to the marriage-bed, be more fre- 
quent in polite ages, when it is often regarded 
only as a piece of gallantry; drunkenneſs, on the 
| other hand, is much leſs common: A vice more 
odious, and more pernicious both to mind and body. 
And in this matter I would appeal, not only to an 
Ovid or a PETRON1US, but to a SEN or a Ca- 
TO. We know, that Csaz, during CaTALIxE? * 


conſpiracy, being neceſſitated to put into CaTo's 
| hands 


„% Ä . 


hands a Eillet-douæ, which diſcovered an intrigue with ' 
Servitia, CaTo's own ſiſter, that ſtern philoſopher $ | 
_ threw it back to him with indignation ; and, in the 
bitterneſs of his wrath, gave him the appellation of 5 
drunkard, as a term more opprobrious than that with q 
which he could more juſtly have reproached bin: 3 


But . 1 5 humanity, are not 
advantageous in private life alone: They diffuſe 


their beneficial influence on the public, and render 


the government as great and flouriſhing as they make 

individuals happy and proſperous, The encreaſe 
and conſumption of all the commodities, which ſerve 
to the ornament and pleaſure of life, are advantage 
ous to ſociety; becauſe, at the ſame time that they 
multiply thoſe innocent gratifications to individuals, 
they are a kind of /orehou/e of labour, which, in the 
exigencies of ſtate, may be turned to the public ſer- 
vice. In a nation, where there is no demand for 
ſuch ſuperfluities, men fink into indolence, loſe all 
"enjoyment of life, and are uſeleſs to the public, 
which cannot maintain nor ſupport its fleets and ar- 
mies, from the induſtry of ſuch ſlothful members. 


The bounds of all the EVS Oo EAN kingdoms are, 
at preſent, nearly the ſame they were two hundred 
years ago: But what a difference is there in the 
power and grandeur of thoſe kingdoms? Which 
can be aſcribed to nothing but the increaſe of art 
RY 9 | and 
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e with 1 and induſtry. When CHARLES VIII. of France 

invaded IrAL , he carried with him about 20,000 
men: Vet this armament ſo exhauſted the nation, 
as we learn from Guicciax DI, that for ſome years 
; it was not able to make ſo great an effort. The late 
; king of Fx AN ck, in time of war, kept in pay above 
XZ 400,000 men ; though from MazaRIxE's death 
| to his own, he was engaged in a courſe of wars . 
12 F | laſted near _ years, 


This induſtry is much promoted by the knowledge 
inſeparable from ages of art and refinement ; as, on 
the other hand, this knowledge enables the public 
to make the beſt advantage of the induſtry of its 
ſubjects. Laws, order, police, diſcipline; theſe can 
never be carried to any degree of perfection, before 
the human reaſon has refined itſelf by exerciſe, and by 


ſer- an application to the more vulgar arts, at leaſt, of 
for 3 commerce and manufactures. Can we expect, that 
all L BY government will be well modelled by a people, 
lic, I who know not how to make a fpinning-wheel, or to 
. 4 | employ a loom to advantage? Not to mention, that 
© J | all ignorant ages are infeſted with ſuperſtition, which 
3 throws the government off its bias, and diſturbs 
re, b men in the purſuit of their intereſt and happineſs, 
* Killah 3 in the arts of government naturally 
*Y begets mildneſs and moderation, by inſtructing men 
rt 4 + The inſcription on the Pracz-Dz-VZNDO ME ſays 440,000, 
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in the advantages of humane maxims. above rigour 
and ſeverity, which drive ſubjects into rebellion, 
and render the return to ſubmiſſion impracticable, 
by cutting off all hopes of pardon. When the tem- 3 7 
pers of men are ſoftened as well as their knowledge I 
improved, this humanity appears ſtill more conſpi- 
| cuous, and is the chief characteriſtic which diſtin- 
guiſhes a civilized age from times of barbarity and 
| ignorance. | Factions are then leſs inveterate, revo- 
lations leſs tragical, authority leſs ſevere, and ſedi- 
tions leſs frequent. Even foreign wars abate of 
their cruelty; and after the field of battle, where 
- honour and intereſt ſteel men againſt compaſſion as 
well as fear, the combatants diveſt themſelves of the 


| brute, and reſume the man. 
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Nor need we ſear, that men, yp Jofing cheir fe- | 
rocity, will loſe their mäftlal ſpirit, or become leſs ö 
undaunted and vigorous in defence of their country ; 
or their liberty. The arts have no ſuch effect in | 
enervating either the mind or body. On the con 

trary, induſtry, their inſeparable attendant, adds 
new force to both. And if anger, which is ſaid to 
be the whetſtone of courage, loſes ſomewhat of its 
aſperity, by politeneſs and refinement; a ſenſe of 
honour, which is a ſtronger, more conſtant, and 
more governable principle, acquires freſh vigour by 
that elevation of genius which ariſes from know- 
ledge and a good education, Add to. this, that 
„ courage 
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| eburage can neither have any duration, nor be of 


any uſe, when not accompanied with diſcipline and 
martial {kill, which are ſeldom found among a bar- 
barous people. The antients remarked, that Da- 


raus was the only barbarian that ever knew the 


art of war. And Prxa Hus, ſeeing the Romans 
marſhal their army with ſome art and ſkill, faid with 
ſurprize, Theſe barbarians have nothing barbarous in 


I | their d iſcipline ! It is obſervable, that, as the old 
Z Romans, by applying themſelves ſolely to war, 


were the only uncivilized people that ever poſſeſſed 
military diſcipline; ſo the modern ITatians are 
the only civilized people, among EUROPEANS, 
that ever wanted courage and a martial ſpirit. 
Thoſe who would ſcribe this effeminacy of the 


IrarIAxs to their luxury, or politeneſs, or applica- 


tion to the arts, need but conſider the F RENCH and 
EnGL1s h, whoſe bravery is as unconteſtable, as their 
love for luxury, and their aſſiduity in commerce. 


The ITaL1ax hiſtorians give us a more ſatisfactory 


reaſon for this degeneracy of their countrymen. 
They ſhew us how the ſword was dropped at once 
by all the [TALIAN ſovereigns ; while the VE NE- 
TIAN ariflocracy was jealous of its ſubjects, the 
FLorevTiNE democracy applied itſelf entirely to 
commerce; Rome was governed by prieſts, and 
Nay ts by women. War then became the buſineſs 
of ſoldiers of fortune, who ſpared one another, and, 
to the aſtoniſhment of the world, could engage a 
r — whole 


34 n 
whole day in what they called a battle, and return 
at night to their camp, without the leaſt bloodſhed. 


What has chiefly induced ſevere moraliſts to de- 
claim againſt refinement in. the arts, is the example 
of ancient Rome, which, joining, to its poverty and 
ruſticity, virtue and public ſpirit, roſe to ſuch a ſur- 
prizing height of grandeur and liberty; but having 
learned from its conquered provinces the As1aT1c 
laxury, fell into every kind of corruption; whence 


aroſe ſedition and civil wars, attended at laſt with 


the total loſs of liberty. All the LArix claſſics, 
whom we peruſe in our infancy, are full of theſe 
ſentiments, and univerſally aſcribe. the ruin of their 
ſtate to the arts and riches imported from the Faſt : 
Inſomuch that SaLLusT repreſents a taſte for paint- 
ing as a vice, no leſs than lewdneſs and drinking. 
And fo popular were theſe ſentiments, during the 
latter ages of the republic, that this author abounds 
in praiſes of the old rigid Roman virtue, though 
himſelf the moſt egregious inſtance of modern luxury 
and corruption; ſpeaks contem ptuouſly of the Ga- 


'CIAN eloquence, though the moſt elegant writer in 


the world; nay, employs prepoſterous digreſſions 


and declamations to this purpoſe, though a model 


of taſte and correctneſs. 


* p 


But it would be eaſy to prove, that theſe writers 


miſtook the cauſe. of the diforders in the Roman | 


ſtate... 
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ſtate, and aſcribed to luxury and the arts, what 
really proceeded from an ill-modelled government, 
and the unlimited extent of conqueſts. Refinement 
on the pleaſures and conveniencies of life has no 
natural tendency to beget venality and corruption. 
The value, which all men put upon any particular 
pleaſure, depends on compariſon and experience; 
nor is a porter leſs greedy of money, which he ſpends 
on bacon and brandy, than a courtier, who pur- 
chaſes champagne and ortolans. Riches are valu- 
able at all times, and to all men; becauſe they al- 
ways purchaſe pleaſures, ſuch as men are accuſtomed 
to, and deſire: Nor can any thing reſtrain or regu- 
late the love of money, but a ſenſe of honour and 
virtue ; which, if it be not nearly equal at all times, 
will naturally abound moſt in ages of knowledge and 
refinement. 


Of all Eu xo EAN kingdoms, Port and ſeems the 
moſt defective in the arts of war as well as peace, 
mechanical as well as liberal; yet it is there that 
venality and corruption do moſt prevail. The 
nobles ſeem to have preſerved their crown elective 
for no other purpoſe, but regularly to ſell it to the 
higheſt bidder. This is almoſt the only ſpecies of” 
commerce, with which that people are acquainted. 


The liberties of ENGLAND, fo far from decaying 
ſince the improvements in the arts, have never 


D 2 . flouriſhed 


flouriſhed ſo much. as during that period. And 


though corruption may ſeem to encreaſe of late 
years; this 1s chiefly to be aſcribed to our eſta- 
bliſhed liberty, when our princes have found the 


impoſſibility of governing without parliaments, or 


of terrifying parliaments by the phantom of prero- 


gative. Not to mention, that this corruption or ve- 


nality prevails much more among the electors than 


the elected; and therefore cannot juſtly be aſcribed 


to any refinements in luxury. 


FE IF we conſider the matter 1 a proper light, we 
mall find, that a progreſs in the arts is rather fa- 
vourable to liberty, and has a natural tendency to 


preſerve, if not produce a free government. In rude 


unpoliſhed nations, where the arts are neglected, 


all labour is beſtowed on the cultivation of the 


ground; and the whole ſociety is divided into two 
claſſes, proprietors of land, and their vaſſals or te- 
nants, The latter are neceſſarily dependent, and 


fitted for ſlavery and ſuhjection; eſpecially where 


they poſſeſs no riches, and are not valued for their 
knowledge in agriculture; as muſt always be the 


caſe where the arts are neglected. The former na- 


turally erect themſelves into petty tyrants; and muſt 


either ſubmit to an abſolute maſter, for the ſake of 


peace and order; or if they will preſerve their in- 
dependency, like the ancient barons, they muſt fall 


into feuds and conteſts among themſelves, and throw ), 


the 
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the whole ſociety into ſuch confuſion, as is perhaps 
worſe than the moſt deſpotic government, But 
where luxury nouriſhes commerce and induſtry, the 
peaſants, by a proper cultivation of the land, be- 
come rich and independent; While the tradeſmen 
and merchants acquire a ſhare of the property, and 
draw authority and conſideration to that middling 
rank of men, who are the beſt and firmeſt baſis of 


' public liberty. Theſe ſubmit not to ſlavery 8 like 


I the peaſants, from poverty and meanneſs of ſpirit ; 
and having no hopes of tyrannizing over others, 
like the barons, they are not tempted, for the ſake 
of that gratification, to ſubmit to the tyranny of 
their ſovereign, They covet equal laws, which 
may ſecure their property, and preſerve them from 
monarchical, as well as ariſtocratical tyranny. 


The houſe of commons is the ſupport of our po- 
pular government; and all the world acknowledges, 
that it owed its chief influence and conſideration to 
the encreaſe of commerce, which threw ſuch a ba- 
lance of property into the hands of the commons. 
How inconſiſtent then is it to blame fo violently a 
refinement in the arts, and to repreſent it as the bane 
of liberty and public rok 


To declaim againſt preſent times, and magnify the 
virtue of remote anceſtors, is a propenſity almoſt 
inherent in human nature: And as the ſentiments 
D 3 and 
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and opinions of civilized ages alone are tranſmitted 
to poſterity, hence it is that we meet with ſo many 
ſevere judgments pronounced againſt luxury, and 
even ſcience; and hence it is that at preſent we 
give ſo ready an aſſent to them, But the fallacy is 
eaſily perceived, by -comparing different nations 
that are contemporaries ;3\ where we both judge more 


impartially, and can better ſet in oppoſition thoſe 


manners, with which we are ſufficiently acquainted, 

Treachery and cruelty, the moſt pernicious and moſt 
odious of all vices, ſeem peculiar to uncivilized 
ages; and by the refined Greeks and Romans 
were aſcribed to all the barbarous nations, which 
ſurrounded them. They might juſtly, therefore, 


have preſumed, that their own anceſtors, ſo highly 


celebrated, poſſeſſed no greater virtue, and were as 
much inferior to their poſterity in honour and hu- 
manity, as in taſte and ſcience. An ancient Frank 
or Saxon may be highly extolled: But I believe 
every man would think his life or fortune much 
leſs ſecure in the hands of a Moor or TaRTA R, 


than in thoſe of a FRENCH or ExNOLIis u gentleman, 


the rank of men the moſt civilized i in the moſt civi- 
lized nations. | 


— 


We come now to the 3 poſition which we pro- | 


ſed to illuſtrate, to wit, that, as innocent luxury, 
or a refinement in the arts and conveniencies of 


life, is advantageous to the public ; ſo wherever 
a luxury 
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luxury ceaſes to be innocent, it alſo ceaſes to be 
beneficial ; and when carried a degree farther, be- 
gins to be a quality pernicious, though, perhaps, 
not the moſt N to political ſociety. | 


Let us conſider what we call vicious luxury. No 
gratification, however ſenſual, can of itſelf be 
eſteemed vicious. A cen is only vicious, 
when it engroſſes all a man's expence, and leaves no 
ability for ſuch acts of duty and generoſity as are 
required by his ſituation and fortune. Suppoſe, 
that he correct the vice, and employ part of his ex- 
pence in the education of his children, in the ſup- 
port of his friends, and in relieving the poor; 
would any prejudice reſult to ſociety ? On the con- 
trary, the ſame conſumption would ariſe; and that 
labour, which, at preſent, is employed only in 
producing a ſlender gratification to one man, would 
relieve the neceſſitous, and beſtow ſatisfaction on 
hundreds. The ſame care and toil which raiſe a 
diſh of peas at ChRIST MAS, would give bread 
to a whole family during ſix months, To ſay, 
that, without a vicious luxury, the labour would 
not have been employed at all, is only to ſay, 
that there is ſome other defect in human nature, 
ſuch as indolence, ſelfiſhneſs, inattention to others, 
for which luxury, in ſome meaſure, provides a re- 
medy; as one poiſon may be an antidote to ano- 

ME | ther. 


. I. 


ther. But n like wholeſome food, 15 better 
than poiſons, however corrected. | 


Suppoſe the ſame 3 of men, * are at 


preſent in BRITAIx, with the ſame ſoil and cli- 1 


mate; I aſk, is it not poſſible for them to be hap- 
pier, by the moſt perfect way of life which can be 
imagined, and by the greateſt reformation which 
Omnipotence itſelf could work in their temper and 
diſpoſition ? ? To aſſert, that they cannot, appears 
evidently ridiculous. As the land is able to main- 
' tain more than all its inhabitants, they could never, 
in ſuch an UroriAx ſtate, feel any other ills than 
thoſe which ariſe from bodily ſickneſs; and theſe 
are not the half of human miſeries. All other 
ills ſpring from ſome vice, either in ourſelves or 
others; andeven many of our diſeaſes proceed from 
the ſame origin. Remove the vices, and the ills 


follow. You muſt only take care to remove all the 


vices. If you remove part, you may render the 
matter worſe. By baniſhing vicious luxury, with- 
out curing ſloth and an indifference to others, you 
only diminiſh induſtry in the ſtate, and add nothing 
to men's charity or their generoſity. Let us, there- 
fore, reſt contented with aſſerting, that two oppoſite 
vices in a ſtate may be more advantageous than 
either of them alone; 3. but let us never pronounce 


yice in itſelf advantageous Is it not very incon- 


ſiſtent 


better 
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Egtent for an author to aſſert in one page, that moral 
diſtinctions are inventions of politicians for public 


Gntereſt ; and in the next page maintain, that vice 


s advantageous to the public tf? And indeed it 


| I ſeems, upon any ſyſtem of morality, little leſs than 


va contradiction in terms, to talk of . vice, which i is 


3 9 n general beneficial to ſociety. 


1 

_—_ 
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I thought this reaſoning neceſſary, in order to give 5 
ome light to a philoſophical queſtion, which has 


4 deen much diſputed in Bx1Tain. * I call it a philo- : 


ophical queſtion, not a political one. For whatever 
may be the conſequence of ſuch a miraculous tranſ- 
forfffition of mankifd, as would endow them with + 
every ſpecies of virtue, and free them from every | 
ſpecies of vice; this concerns not the magiſtrate, 


who aims only at poſlibilities. He cannot cure every 


vice by ſubſtituting a virtue in its place.” "Very 
often he can only cure one vice by another; and in 
that caſe, he ought to prefer what is leaſt pernicious 
to ſociety. Luxury, when exceſſive, is the ſourte 
of many ills; but is in general preferable: to ſlotk 
and idleneſs, which would commonly ſucceed in its 
place, and are more pernicious both to private pera d 


ſons and to the public. When ſloth reigns, a mean 


uncultivated ney of life re hve 8 iy 


* be 


* 
A \'\ 
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duals, without ſociety, without enjoyment. And | 


if the ſovereign, in ſuch a fituation, demands the 
ſervice of his ſubje&s, the labour of the ſlate ſuf- * 
fices only to furniſh the neceſſaries of life to the ; ; 
labourers, and can afford nothing to thoſe who are 


- in the public ſervice. 


ESSAY III. 
Of Mo x E 1. 


ONE is not, properly ſpeaking, one of the 
ſubjects of commerce; but only the inſtru- 
ment which men have agreed upon to facilitate the 
exchange of one commodity for another. It is none 
of the wheels of trade: It is the oil which renders 
the motion of the wheels more ſmooth and eaſy. If 
we conſider any one kingdom by itſelf, it is evi- 
dent, that the greater or leſs plenty of money 1s of 
no conſequence ; fince the prices of commodities 
are always proportioned to the plenty of money, 
and a crown in Harry VII.'s time ſerved the ſame 
purpoſe as a pound does at preſent. It is only the 
public which draws any advantage from the greater 
plenty of money ; and that only in its wars and ne- 
gociations with foreign ſtates. And this is the rea- 
ſon, why all rich and trading countries, from Car- 
THAGE to BRITAIx and HoLLAN D, have employed 
mercenary troops, which they hired from their 
poorer neighbours. Were they to make uſe of their 


native ſubjeQs, they would find leſs advantage from 
| their 


<8 
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their ſuperior riches, and from their great TOO 


of gold and filver; ſince the pay of all their ſer- 
vants muſt riſe in proportion to the public opulence. 

Our ſmall army in BR ITAIN of 20,000 men is main- 
_ tained at as great expence as a FRENCH army twice 


as numerous. The Ex ois E fleet, during the late 


war, required as much money to ſupport it as all 


the Rowan legions, which kept the whole world in 


ſ ubjection , ——_ the time of the 5 8 5155 a” 


The greater number of people and their Neider 
induſtry are ſerviceable in all caſes; at home and 
abroad, in private, and in public. But the greater 
plenty of money, is very limited in its uſe, and may 

even ſometimes be a loſs to a nation in its commerce 
with N 5 


Eh, There ſeems to be a happy concurrence of cauſes 


in human affairs, which check the growth of trade 


and riches, and hinder them from being confined 
entirely to one people; as might naturally at firſt 


be dreaded from the advantages of an eſtabliſhed 


commerce. Where one nation has got the ſtart of 


another in trade, it is very difficult for the latter to 
regain the ground it has loſt ; becauſe of the ſupe- 
rior induſtry and ſkill of the former, and the greater 

_— of which its nee are poſſeſſed, and 
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which enable them to trade on ſo much ſmaller pro- 
fits. But theſe advantages are compenſated, in fome 


meaſure, by the low price of labour in every nation 
which has not an extenfive commerce, and does not 
much abound in gold and ſilver. ManufaQures, 
therefore, gradually ſhift their places, leaving thoſe 
countries and provinces which they have already 
enriched, and flying to others, whither they are 


allured by the cheapneſs of proviſions and labour; 
till they have enriched theſe alſo, and are again 
baniſhed by the ſame cauſes. And, in general, we 


may obſerve, that the dearneſs of every thing, from 
plenty of money, is a diſadvantage, which attends 
an eſtabliſhed commerce, and ſets bounds to it in 
every country, by enabling the poorer ſtates to un- 
derſel the richer in all 3 markets. 


This has mide me entertain a doubt concerning 
the benefit of banks and paper-credit, which are ſo 
generally eſteemed advantageous to every nation. 
That proviſions and labour ſhould become dear by 
the encreaſe of trade and money, is, in many reſſ pects, 
an inconvenience; but an inconvenience that is 
unavoidable, and the effect of that public wealth 


and proſperity which are the end of all our wiſhes. 


It is compenſated by the advantages which we reap 


from the poſſeſſion of theſe precious metals, and the 


weight, which they give the nation in all foreign 
wars and negociations. But there appears no rea- 
ſon 


* 
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ſon for encreaſing that inconvenience by a counter- | 
feit money, which foreigners will not accept in any | 
payment, and which any great diſorder in the fate 


will reduce to nothing. There are, it is true, 


many people in every rich ſtate, who, having large | 


ſums of money, would prefer paper with good ſecu- 


rity ; as being of more eaſy tranſport and more | 
ſafe cuſtody. If the public provide not a bank, | 


private bankers will take advantage of this circum- 
ſtance 3 as the goldſmiths formerly did in Lox DON, 
or as the bankers do at preſent in DuzLin: And 
therefore it is better, it may be thought, that a public 
company ſhould enjoy the benefit of that paper- 

credit, which always will have place in every opu- 
| lent kingdom. But to endeavour artificially to en- 
creaſe ſuch a credit, can never be the intereſt of 
any trading nation ; but muſt lay them under diſ- 
advantages, by encreaſing money beyond its na- 
tural proportion to labour and commodities, and 
thereby heightening their price to the merchant 
and manufacturer. And in this view, it muſt be 
allowed, that no bank could be more advantageous, 
than ſuch a one as locked up all the money it re- 
ceived ®, and never augmented the circulating coin, 


as is uſual, by returning part of its treaſure into 


commerce. A public bank, by this expedient, might 
cut off much of the dealings of private bankers 


This is the caſe with the bank of Aus TER DAM. 
| | and 
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and money - jobbers; and though the ſtate bore the 
charge of ſalaries to the directors and tellers of this 
bank, (for, according to the preceding ſuppoſition, 
it would have no profit from its dealings), the na- 
tional advantage, reſulting from the low price of 
labour and the deſtruction of paper-credit, would 
be a ſufficient compenſation. Not to mention, that 


ſo large a ſum, lying ready at command, would be 


a great convenience in times of public danger and 


diſtreſs; and what part of it was uſed might be 


replaced at leiſure, when peace and tranquillity was. 
reſtored to the nation. 


But of this ſubje& of paper-credit we ſhall treat 
more largely hereafter. And I ſhall finiſh this eſſay 
on money, by propoſing and explaining two obſerva- 
tions, which may, perhaps, ſerve to employ the 
thoughts of our. ſpeculative politicians, 


It was a ſhrewd obſervation of Anacnars1s+ the 


Scrrhlax, who had never ſeen money in his own: 


country, that gold and filver ſeemed to him of no- 
uſe to the Greeks, but to aſſiſt them in numeration- 


and arithmetic, It is indeed evident, that money 


is nothing but the repreſentation of labour and com- 
modities, and ſerves only as a method of rating or 
eſtimating them. Where coin is in greater plenty ;. 


+ Pu vr. Quomodo quis ſues profectus in virtute ſertire poſit. 
. 7 ; 3 as- 


* 


4B ESSA * III. 
as a greater quantity of it is fequired to repreſent to 
the ſame quantity of goods; it can have no effect, m 
either good or bad, taking a nation within itſelf; F p 
any more than it would make an alteration on a 
merchant's books, if, inſtead of the Ax ABA N method 
of notation, which requires few characters, he ſhould c 
make uſe of the Roman, which requires a great * 
many. Nay, the greater quantity of money, like c 
the Rowan characters, is rather inconvenient, and t 
requires greater trouble both to keep and tranſport 1 
it. But notwithſtanding this concluſion, which 5 
muſt be allowed juſt, it is certain, that, ſince the 
diſcovery of the mines in AMERICA, induſtry has 
encreaſed in all the nations of EuxopE, except in 
the poſſeſſors of thoſe mines; and this may juſtly 
be atcribed, amongſt other reaſons, to the encreaſe 
of gold and filver, Accordingly we find, that, in 
every kingdom, into which money begins to flow in 
greater abundance than formerly, every thing taxes 
a new face; labour and induſtry gain life; the * 
merchant becomes more enterpriſing, the manufac- 
turer more diligent and {k1]ful, and even the farmer 
follows his plough with greater alacrity and atten- 
tion. This is not eaſily to be accounted for, if we 
conſider only the influence which a greater abundance 
of coin has in the kingdom itſelf, by heightening 
the price of commodities, and obliging every one 
to pay a greater number of theſe little yellow or 
white pieces for every thing he purchaſes. And as 
| to 
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to foreign trade, it appears, that great plenty of 
money is rather diſadvantageous, by raiſing the 
price of every kind of labour. 


4 To 8 hows for this 8 we muſt 

conſider, that, though the high price of commo- 
dities be a neceſſary conſequence of the encreaſe of 
: gold and ſilver, yet it follows not immediately upon 
that encreaſe ; but ſome time is required before the 
money circulates through the whole ſtate, and makes 
its effect be felt on all ranks of people. At firſt, no 
alteration is perceived; by degrees the price riſes, 
firſt of one commodity, then of another; till the 
whole at laſt reaches a juſt proportion with the new 
quantity of ſpecie which is in the kingdom. In my 
opinion, it is only in this interval or intermediate 
ſituation, between the acquiſition of money and riſe 
of prices, that the encreaſing quantity of gold and 
filver is favourable to induſtry, When any quantity 
of money is imported into a nation, it is not at firſt 
diſperſed into many hands; but is confined to-the 
coffers of a few perſons, who immediately ſeek to 
employ it to the beft advantage. Here are a ſet of 


manufacturers or merchants, we ſhall ſuppoſe, . who 


have received returns of gold and filver for goods 
which they ſent to CADbIz. They are thereby enabled 
to employ more workmen than formerly, who-never 
dream. of demanding higher wages, but are glad of 
employment from ſuch good pay maſters. If wark- 
i; VOL, II. E < men 


men become ſcarce, the manufacturer gives higher 
wages, but at firſt requires an enereaſe of labour; and 

this is willingly ſubmitted to by the artiſan, who can 
now eat and drink better, to compenſate his additional 
toil and fatigue. He carries his money to market, 
where he finds every thing at the ſame price as for- 
merly, but returns with greater quantity and of better | 
kinds, for the uſe of his family. The farmer and gar- | 
|  dener, finding, that all their commodities are taken 

off, apply themſelves with alacrity tothe raiſing more; 

and at the ſame time can afford to take better and 
more cloths from their tradeſmen, whoſe price is the 


ſame as formerly, and their induſtry only whetted 
by ſo much new gain. It is eaſy to trace the money 
in its progreſs. through the whole commonwealth ; 
' where we ſhall find, that it muſt firſt quicken the 
biligones of avery lngividual, before it encreaſe the. 
price of labour. 


And that the Gulf may, excreaſe 60 8 conſger- 
able pitch, before it have this latter effect, appears, 


mmongſt other inſtances, from the frequent opera- 3 
tions of the Fxencs king on the money; where it 
was always found, that the augmenting of the nu- ; 


merary value did not produce a proportional riſe of 
the prices, at leaſt for ſome time. In the laſt year 


of Louis XIV. money was raiſed three-ſevenths, but 


prices augmented only one. Corn in Funck is 
no ſold at the ſame price, or for the ſame number 
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; | ef theres l Wat th 1683; though filver was then at 
= 30 livres the mark, and is now at c0*. Not to 

mention the great addition of gold and filver, 

MF which may have come into o that kingdom fince the 
» former period, 


From the whole. of this reaſoning we may con- 
clude, that it is of no manner of conſequence, with 
regard to the domeſtic happineſs of a ſtate, whether 
money be in a greater or leſs quantity. The good 

policy of the magiſtrate conſiſts only in keeping it, 
if poſſible, ſtill encreaſing ; becauſe, by that means, 
he keeps alive a ſpirit of induſtry in the nation, and 
encreaſes the ſtock of labour, in which conſiſts all 
real power and riches. A nation, whoſe money de- 
es, is actually, at that time, weaker and more 
miſerable than another nation, which poſſeſſes no 
more money, but is on the encreaſing hand. This 
will be eaſily accounted for, if we conſider, that the 
alterations in the quantity of money, either on ane 
fide or the other, are not immediately attended with 
proportionable alterations in the price of commo- 
dities. There is always an interval before matters 
be adjuſted to their new ſituation ; and this interval 
is as pernicious to induſtry, when gold and ſilvet 
are diminiſhing, as it is advantageous when theſe 
metals are e The workman has not the 
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ſame employment from the manufacturer and mer- 
chant; ; though he pays the ſame price for every 
thing in the market. The farmer cannot diſpoſe of 
his corn and cattle z though he muſt pay the ſame 


rent to his landlord. The poverty, and beggary, 
and * e muſt enſue, are caſily foreſeen. Ft 
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1. The (Leonid en which I propoſed to 
make with regard to money, may be explained after 
the following manner. There are ſome kingdoms, 
and many Provinces in Evnor z, (and all of them 
were once in the ſame condition) where money is fo 
Fearce, that the landlord can 221 none at all from 0. 
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| Ales were he may find a nk” In thoſe coun- 
tries, the prince can levy few or no taxes, but in 
the ſame manner: And as he will receive ſmall be: 
nefit from impoſitions ſo paid, i it is evident that ſuck 
tinpdom has little force even at home; and cans 
not maintain ſtects and armies to the ſame extent, 
F every part of it abounded in gold and filver; 
There is furely a greater diſproportion between the 
force of GurRMany, at preſent, and what it was three 
denturies ago , than there is in its induſtry, people, 
and manufacture. 'T he Auzralax ane in 
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che epi We i in general well peopled and well cul- 
tivated, and are of great extent ; but have not a 

proportionable weight in che balance of Euzoes ; 
proceeding, as is commonly ſuppoſed, from the 
ſcarcity of money. How, do all theſe facts agree 
with that principle of reaſon, that the quantity of 
gold and ſilver is in itſelf altogether indifferent? 
According to / chat principle, wherever a ſovereign 
has, numbers of ſuhjects, and theſe have plenty of 


Fommadities, he ſhould of courſe be great and power - 


ful, and hey xiab- and happy, independent of the 
greater or leſſer abundance of the precious metals. 


Theſe admit of diviſions and ſubdiviſions to a great 
extent j and where the pieces might become ſo ſmall 
as to be in danger of deing loſt, it is eaſy to mix whe 
gold or filver with a baſer metal, as is practiſed in 
ſome countries of EVO FE; and by that means raiſe 
the pieces to a bulk more ſenſible and convenient. 
They ſtill ſerve tlie ſame purpoſes of exchange, what- 
ever their number tay wy” "or whatever 3 they | 
may be eee e a 
40 et no eee ene 
To cheſe/difficultics rrwigiee; that the effect, here 
ſuppoſed to flow from ſeareity of money, really 
ariſes from the manners and cuſtoms of the inhabit- 
ants; and that we miſtake, as is too uſual, a col- 
lateral effect for a cauſe. The contradiction is only 
e but it requires ſome thought and reſlec- 
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tion to diſcover. the principles, by which we can 
reconcile reaſon to experience. | 


It ſeems a maxim almoſt ſelf-evident, that the 
prices of every thing depend on the proportion be- 
tween commodities and money, and that any con- 
fderable alteration on either of theſe has the ſame 
effect, either of heightening or lowering the price. 
Encreaſe the . commodities, they become cheaper; 
encreaſe the money, they riſe in their value. As, 
on the other hand, a diminution of the former, and 
chat of the latter, have contrary tendencies. - 


- It is alſo evident, -that the prices do not ſo muck 
depend on the abſolute quantity of commodities 
and that of money, which are in a nation, as on 
that of the commodities, which come or may come 
to market, and of the money which circulates. If 
the coin be locked up in cheſts, it is the ſame thing 
with regard to prices, as if it were annihilated : if 
the commodities be hoarded in magazines and gra- 
naries, a like effe& follows. As the money and 
commodities, in theſe caſes, never meet, they cannot 
affe& each other. Were we, at any time, to form 
conjectures concerning the price of proviſions, the 
corn, which the farmer muſt reſerve for the main- 
tenance of himſelf and family, ought never to enter 
into the eſtimation, It is only the overplus, com- 
pared to the demand, that determines the value. 
3 : | i To 
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To apply theſe principles, we muſt conſider, that, 
in the firſt and more uncultivated ages of any ſtate, 
ere fancy has confounded her wants with thoſe of 
nature, men, content with the produce of their own 
fields, or with thoſe rude improvements which they 
themſelves can work upon them, have little occaſion 
for exchange, at leaſt for money, which, by agree- 
ment, is the common meaſure of exchange. The 
wool of the farmer's own flock, ſpun in his own 
family, and wrought by a neighbouring weaver, who. 
receives his payment in corn or wool, ſuffices for 
furniture and cloathing. The carpenter, the ſmith, 
the maſon, the tailor, are retained by wages of a 
like nature; and the landlord himſelf, dwelling in 
the neighbourhood, is content to receive his rent in 


the commodities raiſed by the farmer. The greateſt 


part of theſe he conſumes at home, in-ruſtic hoſpi-- 


tality: The reſt, perhaps, he diſpoſes of for money 
to the neighbouring town, whence he draws the few 


materials of his expence and luxury. 


But after men begin to refine on all theſe enjoy- 


ments, and live not always at home, nor are con- 


tent with what can be raiſed in their neighbourhood, 
there is more exchange and commerce of all kinds, 
and more money enters into that exchange. The 
tradeſmen will not be paid in corn; becauſe they 
want ſomethin g more than barely to eat. The 


farmer goes beyond his own pariſh for the commo- 
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dities he purchaſes, and cannot always carry his 


commodities to the merchant who ſupplies him. 
The landlord lives in the capital, or in a foreign 
country; and demands his rent in gold and ſilver, 
which can eaſily be tranſported to him. Great un- 
dertakers, and manufacturers, and merchants, ariſe 
in every commodity; and theſe can conveniently 
deal in nothing but in ſpecie. And conſequently, 
in this ſituation of ſociety, the coin enters into 
many more contracts, and by chat meant is much 


* 14 5 


The i effect ab har, nee * money 
does not encreaſe in the nation, every thing muſt 
become much cheaper in times of induſtry and re- 
finement, than in rude, uncultivated ages. It is the 

proportion between the circulating money, and the 
commodities in the market, which determines the 
prices. Goods, that are conſumed at home, or ex- 


Changed with other goods in the neighbourhood, 


never come to market ; they affect not in the leaſt 
the current ſpecie; with regard to it they are as if 


totally annihilated ; and conſequently this method 
of uſing them finks the proportion on the fide of 
the commodities, and encreaſes the prices. But af- 


ter money enters into all contracts and ſales, and is 


every Where the meaſure of exchange, the ſame na- 
tional caſh has a much greater taſk to perform; all 


commodities are then in the market; the ſphere of 
5 circulation 


| Of Mon E r. — 
circulation is enlarged; it is the ſame caſe as if 
that individual ſum were to ſerve a larger kingdom ; 
and therefore, the proportion being here leſſened on 
the ſide of the money, every thing muſt become 
cheaper, and the prices gradually fall. 


By the moſt exact computations, that have been 


formed all over Eu xork, after making allowance 


for the alteration.in the numerary value or the de- 
nomination, it is found, that the prices of all things 
have only riſen three, or at moſt, four times, ſince 


the diſcovery of the Wes T Inpizs, But will any 


one aſſert, that there is not much more than four 
times the coin in Eukorz, that was in the fifteenth 


century, and the centuries preceding it? The Sya- 


NIARDS and PoxTUuGUuEtse: from their mines, the 
EncL18n, FREXCH, and Doren, by their ArxicAx 
trade, and by their interlopers in the Wrsr INDIES, 
bring home about ſix millions a year, of which not 
above a third part goes to the EasT IxpiEs. This 
ſum alone, in ten years, would probably double the 
ancient ſtock of money in EuxorE. And no other 
fatisfactory reaſon can be given, why all prices have 
not riſen to a much more exorbitant height, except 
that derived from a change of cuſtoms and manners. 
Befides that more commodities are produced by ad- 
ditional induſtry, the ſame commodities come more 
to market, after men depart from their ancient ſim- 
plicity of mangers. And though this encreaſe has 
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not been equal to chat of money, it has, however, 
been conſiderable, and has preſerved the proportion 
between coin and commodities nearer the ancient 
ſtandard. 


Were the queſtion propoſed, Which of theſe me- 
thods of living in the people, the ſimple or re- 
fined, is the moſt advantageous to the ſtate or pub- 
lic? I ſhould, without much ſcruple, prefer the 
latter, in a view to politics at leaſt; and ſhould pro- 
duce this as an additional reaſon for the encourage 
ment of trade and manufactures. 


While men live in the ancient ſimple manner, 
and ſupply all] their neceſſaries from domeſtic in- 
duſtry or from the neighbourhood, the ſovereign can 
levy no taxes in money from a conſiderable part of 
his ſubjects; and if he will impoſe on them any 
burdens, he muſt take payment in commodities, 
with which alone they abound ; a method attended 
with ſuch great and obvious inconveniencies, that 
they need not here be inſiſted on. All the money 
he can pretend to raiſe, muſt be from his principal 
Cities, where alone it circulates; and theſe, it is 
evident, cannot afford him ſo much as the whole 
ſtate could, did gold and filver circulate through 
the whole. But beſides this obvious diminution of 
the revenue, there is another cauſe of the poverty 
of the public in ſuch a . Not only the ſo- 

vereign 


goes not ſo far as in times of induſtry and general 
commerce. Every thing is dearer, where the gold 
and ſilver are ſuppoſed equal; and that becauſe 
fewer commodities come to market, and the whole 
coin bears a higher proportion to what is to be pur- 


chaſed by it ; whence alone the prices of every thing | 


are fixed and determined. 


Here then we may learn the fallacy of the remark, 
often to be met with in hiſtorians, and even in com- 
mon converſation, that any particular ſtate is weak, 
though fertile, populous, and well cultivated, merely 
becauſe it wants money. Tt appears, that the want 
of money can never injure any ſtate within itſelf : 
For men and commodities are the real ſtrength of 


any community, It is the ſimple manner of living 


which here hurts the public, by confining the gold 
and filver to few hands, and preventing its univerſal 
diffuſion and circulation. On the contrary, induſtry 
and refinements of all kinds incorporate it with the 
whole ftate, however ſmall its quantity may be: 
They digeſt it into every vein, ſo to ſpeak ; 3 and 
make it enter into every tranſaction and contract. 
No hand is entirely empty of it. And as the prices 
of every thing fall by that means, the ſovereign has 
a double advantage: He may draw money by his 
taxes from every part of the ſtate; and what he 

receives, 
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vereign receives leſs money, but the ſame money 
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| Rated price for a meal at the inns was a /emis a head, 


had even then ſubdued the whole known world. 
About a century before that period, the CanTHa- 
_ cinta ambaſſador ſaid, by way of raillery, that no 


5 lation through the ſtate; and the influence of both 


receives, be. farther in purchaſe a and pay- 


We may infer, from a ———_ of prices, that 3 
money is not more plentiful i in CIA, than it was l 


in Evxoys three centuries ago: But what immenſe 


power is that empire poſſeſſed of, if we may judge 
by the civil and military liſt maintained by it? Po- 
LyRIus “ tells us, that proviſions were ſo cheap in 
Ira y during his time, that in ſome places che 


little more than a farthing! Yet the Rowan power 


people lived more ſociably amongſt themſelves than 
the Romans; for that, in every entertainment, 
which, as foreign miniſters, they received, they ſtill 


_ obſerved the ſame plate at every table +, The ab- 
ſolute quantity of the precious metals is a matter of 
great indifference. There are only two circum- 


ſtances of any importance, namely, their gradual 
increaſe, and their-thorough concoction and eircu- 


theſe circumſtances has here been N 


U. k. exp, 13. | 
+ Prin, lib, Mili. cap, 11. ; 
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In the following Eſſay we ſhall ſee an inſtance of 
a like- fallacy as that above mentioned; where a 
collateral effe& is taken for a cauſe, and where a 
conſequence is aſcribed to the plenty of money; 
though it be really owing to a change in the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the people. 8 
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S the flouriſhing condition of any nation than 
the lowneſs of intereſt: And with reaſon; though 
I believe the cauſe is ſomewhat different from what 
is commonly apprehended. Lowneſs of intereſt is 
generally aſcribed to plenty of money. But money, 
however plentiful, has no other effect, if fixed, than 


to raiſe the price of labour. Silver is more common 


than gold; and therefore you receive a greater quan- 
tity of it for the ſame commodities. But do you pay 
leſs intereſt for it? Intereſt in BaTavia and JA- 
MAICA is at 10 per cent. in PoRkTUGAL at 6; though 
theſe places, as we may learn from the prices of 
every thing, abound more in gold and filver than 
either Lon Do or AMSTERDAM. 


were all the gold in EncLand annihilated at 


once, and one and twenty ſhillings ſuſtituted in the 


place of every guinea, would money be more plen- 
tiful or intereſt lower? No ſurely : We ſhould only 


— inſtead of gold. Were gold rendered as 
common 


a Fd 
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JOTHING is eſteemed a more certain fign of 
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common as flver, and filver as common as copper; 


would money be more : plentiful or intereſt lower ? 


We may aſluredly give the ſame anſwer. Our ſhil- 


lings would then be yellow, and our halfpence 
white; and we ſhould have no guineas. No other 
difference would ever be obſerved ; no alteration on 
commerce, manufaQures, navigation, or intereſt ; 
unleſs we imagine, that the colour of the metal is 
of any conſequence. 


Now, what is ſo viſible in theſe greater variations 
of ſcarcity or abundance in the precious metals, 
muſt hold in all inferior changes. If the multiply- 
ing of gold and filver fifteen times makes no differ- 


ence, much leſs can the doubling or tripling them. 


All augmentation has no other effect than to heighten 
the price of labour and commodities ; and even this 
variation is little more than that of a name. In the 
progreſs towards theſe changes, the augmentation 


may have ſome influence, by exciting induftry ; but 
after the prices are ſettled, ſuitably to the new abun- 


dance of gold and flyer,” it has no manner of in- 
uence, 


An effe& always holds proportion with its cauſe. 


Prices have riſen near four times fince the diſcovery 


of che Inp12s ; and it is probable gold and filver 
have multiplied much more: But intereſt has not 


fallen much above half. * rate of intereſt, there - 


fore, 


wal 
e * 


fore, is not derived from the e of the pre- 
cious metals. 5 
Money having chiefly A fAitions 8 che greater 
or leſs plenty of it is of no conſequence, if we con- 
fider a nation within itſelf ; and the quantity of 
ſpecie, when once fixed, though ever ſo large, has 
no other effect, than to oblige every one to tell out 


a greater number of thoſe ſhining bits of metal, for 


cloaths, furniture or equipage, without encreaſing 
any one convenience of life. If a man borrows 
money to build a houſe, he then carries home a 


greater load; becauſe the ſtone, timber, lead, glaſs, 
c. with the labour of the maſons and carpenters, 


are repreſented by a greater quantity of gold and 
filver. But as theſe metals are conſidered chiefly as 
repreſentations, there can no alteration ariſe, from 
their bulk or quantity, their weight or colour, either 
upon their real value or their intereſt, The ſame 
intereſt, in all caſes, bears the ſame proportion to 
the ſum. "And if you lent me ſo much labour and 
ſo many "commodities ; 3 by receiving five per. cent. 
you receive always proportional labour and commo- 
dities, however repreſented, whether by yellow or 
white coin, whether by a pound or an ounce. It is 


in vain, therefore, to look for the cauſe of the fall 


or riſe of intereſt in the greater or leſs quantity of 
Fold and filver, which is fixed in any nation. 


High 
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VS 
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High intereſt ariſes from three circumſtances : A 
great demand for borrowing ; little riches to ſupply 
that demand; and great profits ariſing from com- 
merce. And theſe circumſtances are a clear proof 
of the ſmall advance of commerce and induſtry, not 
of the ſcarcity of gold and filver. Low intereſt, on 
the other hand, proceeds from the three oppoſite 
circumſtances: A ſmall demand for borrowing 3 


great riches to ſupply that demand; and ſmall pro- 
fits ariſing from commerce. And theſe. circum- 


ſtances are all connected together, and proceed from 
the encreaſe of induſtry and commerce, not of gold 


and ſilver. We ſhall endeavour to prove theſe 


points; and ſhall begin with the cauſes and the 


effects of a great or ſmall demand for borrowing. i 


When a people have emerged ever ſo little from 


a ſavage ſtate, and their numbers have encreaſed 


beyond the original multitude, there muſt immedi- 
ately ariſe an, inequality of property; and while 
ſome poſſeſs large tracts of land, others are confined 
within narrow, limits, and ſome are entirely with- 
out. any landed property. T hoſe who poſſeſs more 


land than they can labour, employ thoſe who poſ- 


ſeſs none, and agree to receive a determinate part 
of the product. U hus the landed intereſt is imme- 
diately eſtablithed ; nor is there, any ſettled go- 
vernment, however rude, in which affairs are not 
on this footing Of theſe proprietors of land, ſome 
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muſt preſently diſcover themſelves to be of different 
tempers from others; and while one would willingly 
ſore up the produce of his land for futurity, ano- 
ther deſires to conſume at preſent what ſhould ſuf- 
fice for many years. But as the ſpending a ſettled 
revenue is a way of life entirely without occupation; 
men have ſo much need of ſomewhat to fix and en- 
gage them, that pleaſures, ſuch as they are, will be 
the purſuit of the greateſt part of the landholdero, 
and the prodigals among them will always be more 
numerous than the miſers. In a ſtate, therefore, 
where there is nothing but a landed intereſt, as there 
is little frugality, the borrowers muſt be very nu- 
merous, and the rate of intereſt muſt hold propor- 


tion to it. The difference depends not on the quan- 


tity of money, but on the habits and manners which 
prevail. By this alone the demand for borrowing 


is encreaſed or diminiſhed. Were money ſo plenti- | 


ful as to make an egg be ſold for ſixpence; ſo long 
as there are only landed gentry and peaſants in the 
ſlate, the borrowers muſt be numerous, and intereſt 
high. The rent for the ſame farm would be hea- 
vier and more bulky: But the ſame idleneſs of the 


landlord, with the higher price of commodities, 


would diſſipate it in the ſame time, and produce the 


ſame neceſſity and demand for enn 


Nor is the cath Aifferent with regard to the /econd 


circumſtance which we PIFIen to conſider, to wit, 
TP | the 
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che great or little riches to ſupply the demand. This 


effect alſo depends on the habits and ways of living 
of the people, not on the quantity of gold and ſilver. 


In order to have, in any ſtate, a great number of 
lenders, it is not ſufficient nor requiſite, that there 


be great abundance of the precious metals. It is 
only requiſite, that the property or command of that 
quantity, which is in the ſtate, whether great or 
ſmall, ſnould be collected in particular hands, ſo as 
to form conſiderable ſums, or compoſe a great mo- 
nied intereſt. This begets a number of lenders, 
and ſinks the rate of uſury; and this, I ſhall ven- 
ture to affirm, depends not on the quantity of ſpecie, 
but on particular manners and cuſtoms, which make 
the ſpecie gather into ſeparate ſums or maſſes of 
conſiderable value. | 


For ſuppoſe, that, by miracle, every man in BRT- 
TAIN ſhould have five pounds ſlipt into his pocket 
in one night; this would much more than double 
the whole money that is at preſent in the kingdom ; 
and yet there would not next day, nor for . ſome 
time, be any more lenders, nor any variation in the 
intereſt. And were there nothing but landlords and 
peaſants in the ſtate, this money, however abundant, 
could never gather into ſums; and would only ſerve 
to encreaſe the prices of every thing, without any 
farther conſequence. The prodigal landlord -diffi= 


pates it, as faſt as he receives it; and the beggarly 


F x - peaſant 
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peaſant has no means, nor view, nor ambition of 
obtaining above a bare livelihood. The overplus 
of borrowers above that of lenders continuing ſtill 
the ſame, there will follow no reduction of intereſt. 
That depends upon another principle; and muſt 
proceed from an enereaſe of induſtry and nen, 


of arts and © Commerce. 


ems thing uſeful to the life of man ariſes from 
the ground; but few things ariſe in that condition 
which is requiſite to- render them uſeful. There 
muſt, therefore, beſide the peaſants and the proprie- 
tors of land, be another rank of men, who, receiv- 
ing from the former the rude materials, work them 
into their proper form, and retain part for their own 
uſe and ſubſiſtance. In the infancy of ſociety, theſe 
contracts between the artiſans and the peaſants, 
and between one ſpecies of artiſans and another, 
are commonly entered into immediately by the per- 
ſons themſelves, who, being neighbours, are eaſily 
acquainted with each other's neceſſities, and can 
lend their mutual aſſiſtance to ſupply them. But 
when men's induſtry encreaſes, and their views en- 


| large, it is found, that the moſt remote parts of the 


ſtate can aſſiſt each other as well as the more con- 
tiguous, and that this intercourſe of good offices 
may be carried on to the greateſt extent and intri- 
cacy. Hence the origin of merchants, one of the 
moſt uſeful races of men, who ſerve as agents be- 
1 = _ tween 
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tween thoſe parts of the ſtate, that are wholly unac- 
_ quainted, and are ignorant of each other's neceſſi- 


ties. Here are in a city fifty workmen in ſilk and 
linen, and a thouſand cuſtomers; and theſe two 
ranks of men, ſo neceſſary to each other, can 
never rightly meet, till one man erects a ſhop, to 
which all the workmen and all the cuſtomers repair. 


In this province, graſs riſes in abundance: The 


inhabitants abound in cheeſe, and butter, and cattle; 
but want bread and corn, which, in a neighbouring 
province, are in too great abundance for the uſe of 
the inhabitants. One man diſcovers this. He brings 
corn from the one province, and returns with cattle; 
and ſupplying the wants of both, he is, ſo far, a 
common benefactor. As the people encreaſe in 
numbers and induſtry, the difficulty of their inter- 
courſe encreaſes: The buſineſs of the agency or 
merchandize becomes more intricate; and divides, 
ſubdivides, compounds, and mixes to a greater va- 
riety. In all theſe tranſactions, it is neceſſary, and 
reaſonable, that a conſiderable part of the commo- 


dities and labour ſhould belong to the merchant, to 
whom, in a great meaſure, they are owing. And 


theſe commodities he will ſometimes preſerve in 
kind, or more commonly convert into money, which 
is their common repreſentation. If gold and filver 
have encreaſed in the ſtate together with the in- 
duſtry, it will require a great quantity of theſe me- 
tals to repreſent a great quantity of commodities 
| F 3 „ and 
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and labour. If induſtry alone has encreaſed, the 
prices of every thing muſt fink, and a very ſmall 
quantity of ſpecie will ſerve as a repreſentation. | 


There is no craving or demand of the human 
mind more conſtant and inſatiable than that for ex- 
erciſe and employment; and this deſire ſeems the 
foundation of moſt of our paſſions and purſuits. 
Deprive a man of all buſineſs and ſerious occupa- 
tion, he runs reſtleſs from one amuſement to ano- 
ther; and the weight and oppreſſion, which he 
feels from idleneſs, is ſo great, that he forgets the 
ruin which muſt follow from his immoderate ex- 
pences. Give him a more harmleſs way of em- 


ploying his mind or body, he is ſatisſied, and 


feels no longer that infatiable thirſt after pleaſure. 
But if the employment you give him be profitable, 


eſpecially if the profit be attached to every particular 


-exertion of induſtry, he has gain ſo often in his eye, 
that he acquires, by degrees, a paſſion for it, and 

knows no ſuch pleaſure as that of ſeeing the daily 
encreaſe of his fortune. And this is the reaſon why 
trade encreaſes frugality, and why, among mer- 
chants, there is the ſame overplus of miſers above 
prodigals, as, among the poſſeſſors of lend. there is 


the n,. 


Commerce encreaſes induftry, by conveying it 
readily from one memher of the ſtate to another, 


and 


all 
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and allowing none of it to periſk or become uſeleſs. 


1t encreaſes frugality, by giving occupation to men, 
and employing them in the arts of gain, which ſoon 


engage their affection, and remove all reliſh for 


pleaſure and expence. It is an infallible conſe- 


quence of all induſtrious profeſſions, to beget fru- 
gality, and make the love of gain prevail over the 
love of pleaſure, Among lawyers and phyſicians 
who have any practice, there are many more who 
live within their income, than who exceed it, or 
even live up to it. But lawyers and phyſicians be- 
get no induſtry; and it is even at thę expence of | 
others they acquire their riches; ſo that they are 
ſure to diminiſh the poſſeſſions of ſome of their fel- 
low citizens, as faſt as they encreaſe their own, Mer- 
chants, on the contrary, beget induſtry, by ſerving 
as canals to convey it through every corner of the 
Rate : And at the ſame time, by their frugality, they 
acquire great power over that induſtry, and collect 
a large property in the labour and commodities, 
which they are the chief inſtruments in producing. 


There is no other profeſſion, therefore, except mer- 


chandize, which can make the monied intereſt con- 


ſiderable, or, in other words, can encreaſe induſtry, | 


and, by alſo encreaſing frugality, give a great com- 
mand of that induſtry to particular members of 
the ſociety. Without commerce, the ſtate muſt 
confiſt chiefly of landed gentry, whoſe prodigality 
and expence make a continual demand for borrow- 
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ing; and of peaſants, Who have no ſums to ſupply 
that demand. The money never gathers into large 
ſtocks or. ſums, which can be lent at intereſt, It is 
diſperſed into numberleſs hands, who either ſquan- 


der it in idle ſhow and magnifcence, or employ it 
in the purchaſe of the common neceſſaries of life, 


Commerce alone aſſembles it into conſiderable ſums; 


and this effect it has merely from the induſtry which 
it begets, and the frugality which it inſpires, inde- 
pendent of that particular quantity of precious mo- 
tal which may circulate in the ſtate. 


IT * an enereaſe of commerce, by a _ancedary | 


conſequence, raiſes a great number of lenders, and 
| by that means produces a lowneſs of intereſt, We 
muſt now conſider how far this encreaſe of com- 
merce diminiſhes the profits ariſing from that pro- 
feſſion, and gives riſe to the third eireumſtance re- 
quiſite to produce a lowneſs of intereſt. | 


It may be proper to obſerve on this head, that 
low intereſt and low profits of merchandize are two 


events, that mutually forward each other, and are 


both originally derived from that extenſive com- 
merce, which produces opulent merchants, and 
'renders the monied intereſt conſiderable, Where 
merchants poſeſs great ſtocks, whether repreſented 
by few or many pieces of metal, it muſt frequently 


# happen, that, when they either become tired of 


baſinefs, or have heirs unwilling or unfit to engage 
| in 
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in commerce, a great proportion of theſe riches na- 


turally ſeeks an annual and ſecure revenue. The 
plenty diminiſhes the price, and makes the lenders 
accept of a low intereſt. This conſideration obliges 
many to keep their ſtocks in trade, and rather be 
content with low profits than diſpoſe of their money 
at an under- value. On the other hand, when com- 
merce has become extenſive, and employs large 


ſtocks, there muſt ariſe rivalſhips among the mer- 


chants, which diminiſh the profits of trade, at the 


ſame time that they encreaſe the trade itſelf. The 


low profits of merchandize induce the merchants to 
accept more willingly of a low intereſt, when they 
leave off buſineſs, and begin to indulge themſelves 
in eaſe and indolence. It is needleſs, therefore, to 
enquire which of theſe circumſtances, to wit, Jow in- 


tereſt or low profits, is the cauſe, and which the effect? 


They both ariſe from an extenſive commerce, and mu- 
tually forward each other. No man will accept of low - 
profits, where he can have high intereſt; and no man 
will accept of low intereſt, where he can have high 


profits. An extenſive commerce, by producing large 


ſtocks, diminiſhes both intereſt and profits; and is 
always aſſiſted, in its diminution of the one, by the 
proportional ſinking of the other. I may add, that, 
as low profits ariſe from the encreaſe of commerce 
and induſtry, they ſerve in their turn to the farther 
encreaſe of commerce, by rendering the commodities 
cheaper, encouraging the conſumption, and height- 
| ening 
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ening the induſtry. And thus, if we conſider the 
whole connexion of cauſes and effects, intereſt is the 


barometer of the ſtate, and its lowneſs is a ſign al- 


moſt infallible of the flouriſhing condition of a 
people. It proves the encreaſe of induftry, and its 
prompt circulation through the whole ſtate, little 
inferior to a demonſtration. And though, perhaps, 
it may not be impoſſible but a ſadden and a great 
check to commerce may have a momentary effect of 
the ſame kind, by throwing ſo many ſtocks out of 
trade; it muſt be attended with ſuch miſery and 


want of employment in the poor, that, beſides its 


ſhort duration, it will not be ia to miſtake the 
one caſe for the other. | 


C plenty of 
money was the cauſe of low intereſt, ſeem to have 


taken a collateral effect for a cauſe; ſince the ſame 


induſtry, which ſinks the intereſt, does commonly 


acquire great abundance of the precious metals. A 


variety of fine manufaQures, with vigilant enter- 
priſing merchants, will ſoon draw money to a Rate, 
if it be any where to be found in the world. The 


V fame cauſe, by multiplying the conveniencies of life, 


and encreaſing induſtry, collects great riches into 
the hands of perſons, who are not proprietors of 
land, and produces, by that means, a lowneſs of in- 
tereſt, But though both theſe effects, plenty of 


money and [ow 88 naturally ariſe from com- 
merce 
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merce and induſtry, they are altogether independent 
of each other. For ſuproſe a nation removed into 
the Pacific ocean, without any foreign commerce, 


or any knowledge of navigation: Suppoſe, that 


this nation poſſeſſes always the ſame ſtock of. coin, 
but is continually encreaſing in its numbers and in- 
duſtry: It is evident, that the price of every com- 
modity muſt gradually diminiſh in that kingdom; 
ſince it is the proportion between money and any 


ſpecies of goods, which fixes their mutual value; 


and, upon the preſent ſuppoſition, the conveniencies 
of life become every day more abundant, without 
any alteration on the current ſpecie. A leſs quan- 
tity of money, therefore, among this people, will 
make a rich man, during the times of induſtry, 
than would ſuffice to that purpoſe, in ignorant and 
ſlothful ages. Leſs money will build a houſe, por- 


tion a daughter, buy an eſtate, ſupport a manufac- 


tory, or maintain a family and equipage. Theſe 
are the uſes for which men borrow money; and 
therefore, the greater or leſs quantity of it in a ſtate 
has no influence on the intereſt. But it is evident, 
that the greater or leſs ſtock of labour and com- 
modities muſt have a great influence; ſince we 
really and in effect borrow theſe, when we take 
money upon intereſt. It is true, when commerce 
is extended all over the globe, the moſt induſtrious 
nations always abound moſt with the precious metals: 


So that low intereſt and plenty of money are in fact 
| adalmoſt 
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almoſt inſeparable. But ſtill it is of conſequence 
to know the principle whence any phenomenon 
ariſes, and to diſtinguiſh between a cauſe and a 
concomitant effect. Beſides that the ſpeculation 
is curious, it may frequently be of uſe in the con- 
duct of public affairs. At leaſt, it muſt be owned, 
that nothing can be of more uſe than to improve, 
by practice, the method of reaſoning on theſe ſub- 
jects, which of all others are the moſt important; 
though they are commonly treated in the looſeſt and 
2 careleſs manner. 


| 8 reaſon of this popular miſtake with, re- 
gard to the cauſe of low intereſt, ſeems to be the 
inſtance of ſome nations; where, after a ſudden ac- 
quiſition of money, or of the precious metals, by 
means of foreign conqueſt, the intereſt has fallen, 
not only among them, but in all the neighbouring 
ſtates, as ſoon as that money was diſperſed, and had 
inſinuated itſelf into every corner. Thus, intereſt 
in Syain fell near a half immediately after the 
diſcovery of the WesT IxpiIESs, as we are informed 
by GarciLass0 DE La VEGA: And it has been 
ever ſince gradually ſinking in every kingdom of 
Evroye. Intereſt in Rowe, after the conqueſt of 
Ecyer, fell from 6 to 4 per cent. as we learn from 
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conſequently the high intereſt returns. 
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The cauſes of the ſinking of intereſt, upon ſuch 
an event, ſeem different in the conquering country 
and in the neighbouring ſtates; but in neither of 
them can we juſtly aſcribe that effect merely to the 


encreaſe of gold and ſilver. 


In the conquering country, it is natural to ima- 
gine, that this new acquiſition of money will fall 
into a few hands, and be gathered into large ſums, 
which ſeek a ſecure revenue, either by the purchaſe 
of land or by intereſt ; and conſequently the ſame 
effect follows, for a little time, as if there had been 
a great acceſſion of induſtry and commerce. The 
encreaſe of lenders above the borrowers ſinks the 
intereſt; and ſo much the faſter, if thoſe, who have 
acquired thoſe large ſums, find no induſtry or com- 
merce in the ftate, and no method of employing 
their money but by lending it at intereſt. But after 
this new maſs of gold and filver has been digeſted, 
and has circulated through the whole ſtate, affairs 


will ſoon return to their former ſituation ; while the 


landlords and new money-holders, living idly, ſquan- 
der above their income ; and the former daily con- 
tract debt, and the latter encroach on their ſtock 
till its final extinction. The whole money may Kill 
be in the ſtate, and make itſelf felt by the encreaſe 
of prices: But not being now collected into any 
large maſſes or ſtocks, the diſproportion between the 
borrowers and lenders is the ſame as formerly, and 


Accord- 


Accordingly we find, in Roux, that, fo early ag 

TibERTOUs's time, intereſt had again mounted to 
6 per cent. * though no accident had happened to 
drain the empire of money. In Trajan's time, 
money lent on mortgages in ITaLY, bore 6 per 
cent. T; on common ſecurities in BITHYNIA, 12 f. 
And if intereſt in Spal has not riſen to its old 
pitch; this can be aſcribed to nothing but the con- 
tinuance of the ſame cauſe that ſunk it, to wit, the 
large fortunes continually made in the In oIES, which 
come over. to SPain from time to time, and ſupply 
the demand of the borrowers. By this accidental 
and extraneous cauſe, more money is to be lent in 
Srals, that is, more money is collected into large 
ſums than would otherwiſe be found in a ſtate, where 
there are ſo little commerce and induſtry. 


As to the reduction of intereſt, which has followed 
in EN GI AND, France, and other kingdoms of Eu- 
ROPE, that have no mines, it has been gradual; and 
has not proceeded from the encreaſe of money, con- 

ſidered merely in itſelf ; but from the encreaſe of 
induſtry, which is the natural effect of the former 
encreaſe, in that interval, before it raiſes the price 
of labour and proviſions, For to return to the fore- 
going ſuppoſition ; if the induſtry of EN LAND had 


2 CorvMELLA, lib, iii. cap. 3. 
+ Prix II epiſt. lib. vii, ep, 18. 
1 Id. lib, 10. ep. 62. | 


riſen 
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W as much from other canes; (and that riſe might 


eaſily have happened, though the ſtock of money 
had remained the ſame) muſt not all the ſame con- 
ſequences have followed, which we obſerve at pre- 
ſent? The ſame people would, in that caſe, be 
found in the kingdom, the ſame commodities, the 


ſame induſtry, manufactures, and commerce; and 


conſequently the ſame merchants, with the ſame 
ſtocks, that is, with the ſame command over labour 
and commodities, only repreſented by a ſmaller 
number of white or yellow pieces; which being a 
circumſtance of no moment, would only affect the 
waggoner, porter, and trunk-maker. Luxury, there- 
fore, manufactures, arts, induſtry, frugality, flouriſh- 
ing equally as at preſent, it is evident, that intereſt 
muſt alſo have been as low ; ſince that is the neceſ- 
ſary reſult of all theſe circumſtances ; ſo far as they 
determine the profits of commerce, and the pro- 
portion between the borrowers and lenders in any 


ſtate. 


bY 
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Of the BALANCE of TRADE, 
YT is very uſual, in nations ignorant of the nature 
of commerce, to prohibit the exportation of com- 
modities, and to preſerve among themſelves what- 
ever they think valuable and uſeful. They conſider 
not, that, in this prohibition, they act directly con- 
trary to their intention; and that the more is ex- 
ported of any commodity, the more will be raiſed 
at home, of which they themſelyes will always have 
the firſt offer. | 


It is well known to the learned, that the ancient 


laws of Ar HExs rendered the exportation of figs 
criminal; that being ſuppoſed a ſpecies of fruit ſo 
excellent in ATT1Ca, that the ATHEnians deemed 


it too delicious for the palate of any foreigner. 


And in this ridiculous prohibition they were ſo much 
in earneſt, that informers were thence called Jyco- 
phants among them, from two Greek words, which 
ſignify figs and aiſcoverer F, There are proofs in 


+ Prur. De Curiofitate, 


many 


tile country. 
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many old acts of parliament of the ſame ignorance 
in the nature of commerce, particularly in the reign 
of EDWAND III. And to this day, in Francs, the 
exportation of corn is almoſt always prohibited 
in order, as they ſay, to prevent famines; though 
it is evident, that nothing contributes more to the 
frequent famines, which ſo much diſtreſs that fer- 


The ſame jealous fear, with regard to money, has 
alſo -prevailed among ſeveral nations; and it re- 
quired both reaſon and experience to convince any 


people, that theſe prohibitions ſerve to no other pur- 


poſe than to raiſe the exchange againſt them, and 
produce a ſtill greater exportation. 


| Theſe errors, one may ſay, are groſs and palpable : 
But there flill prevails, even in nations well ac- 


quainted with commerce, a ſtrong jealouſy with re- 


gard to the balance of trade, and a fear, that all 
their gold and ſilver may be leaving them. This 
ſeems to me, almoſt in every. caſe, a groundleſs ap- 
prehenſion; and J ſhould as ſoon dread, that all our 
ſprings and rivers ſhould be exhauſted, as that money 


ſhould abandon. a kingdom where there are people 


and induſtry. Let us carefully preſerye theſe latter 


advantages; and we need never be apprehenſive of 


loſing the former. | 
VoI. II. . G It 


32 J S AV v. wo 


"Is is * to obſerve, that all enn con- 
cerning the balance of trade are founded on very 
uncertain facts and ſuppoſitions. The cuſtom- houſe 
books are allowed to be an inſufficient ground of 
reaſoning; nor is the rate of exchange much better; 
unleſs we conſider it with all nations, and know alſo 
the proportions of the ſeveral ſums remitted; which 
one may ſafely pronounce impoſſible. Every man, 

who has ever reaſoned: on this ſubject, has always 

proved his theory, whatever it was, by facts and cal- 

 eulations, and by an enumeration of all the commo- 
dities ſent to all . Kingdoms. 


The writings of Mr. Ges ec the nation . 
an univerſal panic, when they ſaw it plainly demon- 
ſtrated, by a detail of particulars, that the balance 
was againſt them for ſo conſiderable a ſum as muſt 
leave them without a ſingle ſhilling in five or fix 
years. But luckily, twenty years have fince elapſed, 


with an expenſive foreign war; yet is it commonly : 


ſuppoſed, that money is ſtill more plentiful among 
us than in any former an 


i. can So more . g on this head 
than Dr. Swirr; an author ſo quick in diſcerning; 
the miſtakes and abſurdities of others. He ſays, in 
his Hort view of the flate of IsELAnD,. that the 
whole caſh of that kingdom formerly amounted but 

| 5 to 


%, 
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to 500,000 i.; that out of this the IaIsA remitted 
every. year a neat million to ENOTAND, and had 
ſcarcely any other ſource from which they could 
compenſate themſelves, and little other foreign trade 
but the . importation of FEN H wines, for which 
they paid ready money. The conſequence of this 
ſituation, which muſt be owned to be diſadvantage- 
ous, was, that, in a courſe. of three years, the car- 
rent money of Is LAND, from 500, ooo J. was re- 
duced to leſs than two. And at preſent, I ſuppoſe, in 
a courſe of 30 years, it is abſolutely nothing. Yet 


1 know not how, that opinion of the adyance of 


riches in IRELAND, which gave the Doctor ſo mach 
indignation, ſeems ſtill to continue, and goin ground 
with every body. 


| is ſhort, 8 of the wrong balance 
of trade, appears of ſuch a nature, that it diſcovers 


itſelf, wherever one is out of humour with the mi- 


niſtry, or is in low ſpirits; and as it can never be 
refuted by a particular detail of all the exports, 
which counterbalance the imports, it may here be 
proper to form a general argument, that may prove 
the impoſlibility of this event, as long as we pre- 
ſerve our people and our induſtry. 125 


Suppoſe four-fifths of all the money in BxITAIN 
to be annihilated in one night, and the nation re- 
duced to the ſame condition, with regard to ſpecie, 

= 9 | as 


eV. 


as in the reigns of the HaxRxs and EDwAR DS, what 


Would be the conſequence? Muſt not the price of 


all labour and commodities ſink in proportion, and 
every thing be ſold as cheap as they were in thoſe 
ages? What nation could then diſpute with us in 
any foreign market, or pretend to navigate or to ſell 
manufactures at the ſame price, which to us would 
afford ſufficient profit ? In how little time, therefore, 
muſt this bring back the money which we had loſt; 
and raiſe us-to the level of all the neighbouring na- 


tions? Where, after we have arrived, we immedi- 


ately loſe the advantage of the cheapneſs of labour 
and commodities ; and the farther flowing in of 
money is ſtopped by our fulneſs and repletion. 


Again, ſuppoſe, that all the money of Ba ITAIx 


were multplied fivefold in a night, muſt not the 
contrary effect follow ? Muſt not all labour and 
commodities riſe to ſuch an exorbitant height, that 


no neighbouring nations could afford to buy from 


us; while their commodities, on the other hand, 
became ſo cheap in compariſon, that, in ſpite of 
all the laws which could be formed, they would be 


run in upon us, and our money flow out; till wer 


fall to a level with foreigners, and loſe that great 
ſuperiority of riches, 2 had _ us under ſuch 
| W ? | 


Now, it is evident, that the ſame cauſes, which 
would correct theſe exorbitant inequalities, were 
they 
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they to happen miraculouſly,, muſt prevent their 
happening in the comman courſe of nature, and muſt 
for ever, in-all the neighbouring nations, preſerve 


money nearly proportionable to the art and induſtry 


of each nation. All water, wherever it communi- 
cates, remains always at a level. Aſk naturaliſts the 
reaſon ; they tell you, that, were it to be raiſed in 
any one place, the ſuperior gravity of that part not 
being balanced, muſt depreſs it, till it meets a 
caunterpoiſe ; and that the ſame cauſe, which re- 
dreſſes the inequality when it happens, muſt for 
ever prevent it, without ſome violent external Pp 
ration * ef 


Can one imagine, that it | had ever been poſſible, 


by any laws, or even by any art or induſtry, to have 


kept all the money in Sraix, which the galleons 
have brought from the Inv Es? Or that all com- 
modities could be fold i in France for a tenth of the 
price Which they would yield on the other ſide of 


the PrRENEES, without finding their way thither, 


and draining from that immenſe treaſure ? What 


| ® There is another cauſe, though more limited in ĩts operation, 
which checks the wrong balance bf trade, to every particular 
nation to which the kingdom trades. When we import more 
goods than we export, the exchange turns againſt us, and this 
becomes a new encouragement to export; as much as the charge 


of carriage and inſurance of the money which becomes due 


would amount to, For the exchange can never riſe higher than 
that ſum, | We 


G 3 97 other 


rn 

other reaſon, indeed, is there, why all nations, at 
preſent, gain in their trade with Syarn and Pox r u- 
| GAL 3 but becauſe it is impoſſible to heap up mo- 
ney, more than any fluid, beyond i its proper level ? 
The ſovereigns of theſe countries have ſhown, that 


they wanted not inclination to keep their gold and 
filver to themſelves, had it been in any degree N 


Practieable. 

Bat as any body of water may be raiſed 8 the 
the level of the ſurrounding element, if the former 
has no communication with the latter; ſo in money, 
if the communication be cut off, by any material or 

Phyſical impediment, (for all laws alone are inef- 
fectual) there may, in ſuch a caſe, be a yery great 
inequality of money. Thus the immenſe diſtance 


of Cana, together with the monopolies of our. 


InDia companies, obſtructing the communication, 
preſerve in Eu Ro E the gold and ſilver, eſpecially 
the latter, in much greater plenty than they are 
found in that kingdom. But, notwithſtanding this 
great obſtruction, the force of the cauſes above men- 
tioned 1s ſtill evident, The {kill and ingenuity of 


EvRoPE in general ſurpaſſes perhaps that of CHI- 


NA, with regard to manual arts and manufaQures ; 
yet are we never able to trade thither without great 
diſadvantage. And were it not for the continual 
recruits,” which we receive from Augrica, money 
would ſoon ſink in Euxor:, and riſe in Cy1na, till 

2” | "i 
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it came nearly to a level in both places. Nor can 
any reaſonable man doubt, but that induſtrious 


nation, were they as near us as PoLand or BaR- 
BARY, would drain us of the overplus of our ſpecie, 


and draw to themſelves a larger ſhare-of the WesrT 


InDian treaſures. We need have no recourſe to a 


phyſical attraction, to explain the neceſſity of this 


operation. There is a moral attraction, ariſing 
from the intereſts and paſſions of men, which 1 is full 


as potent and infallible. 


How is the balance kept in the provinces of every 
kingdom among themſelves, but by the force of this 
principle, which makes it impoſſible for money to 
loſe its level, and either:to riſe or fink beyond the 
proportion of the labour and commodities which is 


in each province? Did not long experience make 
people eaſy on this head, what a fund of gloomy 
reflections migkt calculations afford to a melan- 
choly YorxksHIREMAN, while he computed and 


magnified the ſums drawn to Loxpon by taxes, ab- 


ſentees, commodities, and found on compariſon the 


oppoſite articles ſo much inferior? And no doubt, 
had the Heptarchy ſubſiſted in Ex AND, the legi- 
ſlature of each ſtate had been continually alarmed 
by the fear of a wrong balance; and as it is pro- 
bable that the mutual hatred of theſe ſtates would 


have been extremely violent on account of their 
Cloſe neighbourhood, they would have loaded and 
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_ oppreſſed all commerce, by a jealous 1 ſuperflu- 
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ous caution. Since the union has removed the bar- 
riers between ScoTLAanD and Ex dLAN D, which of 
theſe nations gains from the other by this free com- 
merce ? Or if the former kingdom has received any 


encreaſe of riches, can it be reaſonably accounted 


for by any thing but the encreafe of its art and 
induſtry? It was a common apprehenſion in EN o- 


LAND, before the union, as we learn from L'ARBE 
Du Bos “, that ScoTLAnD would ſoon drain them 


of their treaſure, were an open trade allowed ; and 
on the other fide the Tweed a contrary apprehen- 
fon prevailed ; With what juſtice in both, time has 
Mon. 


What happens in ſmall portions of mankind, muſt 
take place in greater. The provinces of the Ro- 
MAN empire, no doubt, kept their balance with 


each other, and with ITaLy, independent of the 


kegiſlature ; as much as the ſeveral counties of 


Bairalx, or the ſeveral pariſhes of each county. 


And any man who travels over Euroye at this day, 
may ſee, by the prices of commodities, that money, 
in ſpite of the abſurd jealouſy of princes and ſtates, 
has brought itſelf nearly to a level; and that the 
difference between one kingdom and another is not 


greater in this reſpect, than it is often between dif- 


* 


Tes interets d ANGLETERRE mal. entendus. 
| ferent 
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ferent provinces of the ſame kingdom. Men natu- 
rally flock to capital cities, ſea- ports, and navigable 
rivers. There we find more men, more induſtry, 
more commodities, and conſequently more money; 
but ſtill the latter difference holds proportion with 
the former, and the level is preſerved *. 


Our jealouſy and our hatred of France are with- 
out bounds; and the former ſentiment, at leaſt, 
muſt be acknowledged reaſonable and well-grounded. 
Theſe paſſions have occaſioned innumerable barriers 
and oþſtruftions upon commerce, where we are ac- 
cuſed of being commonly the aggreſſors. But what 
have we gained by the bargain? We loſt the 
FRENCH market for our woollen manufaQures, and 
transferred the commerce of wine to Spain and 
PoRTUGAL, where we buy worſe liquor at a higher 


price, There are few ExLIsHMEN who would not 


think their country abſolutely ruined, were Fa EN H 
wines ſold in ENGLAND ſo cheap and in ſuch abun- 
dance as to ſupplant, in ſome meaſure, all ale, and 
home-brewed liquors : But would we lay aſide pre- 


judice, it would not be difficult to prove, that no- 


thing could be more innocent, perhaps advantage- 
ous. Each new acre of vineyard planted in FRance, 
in order to ſupply Ex LAND with wine, would make 


it requiſite for the Fa NH to take the produce of 


* See NOTE [D]. 
| an 


t TI. 
an Ex Is acre, ſown in wheat or barley, in order 
to ſubſiſt themſelves; and it is evident, that we 
ſhould thereby get command of the better com- 
modity. | 


| There are many edicts of the Fx ENU hip, pro- 
hibiting the planting of new vineyards, and order- 
ing all thoſe already planted to be grubbed up: 80 
ſenſible are they, in that country, of the ſuperior 
| To of core above every _ * 


| Mateſchal Wige complains often, all with 
reaſon, of the. abſurd duties which load the entry 
of thoſe wines of La ND, Gvitnwe, and other 
ſouthern proyinces, that are imported into Ba I ANv 
and Nos Manbr. He entertained no doubt but 
theſe latter provinces could preſerve their balance, 
notwithſtanding the open commerce which he re- 
commends. And it is evident, that a few leagues 
more navigation to ENGLAND would make no dif. 
ference; or if it did, that it muſt operate alike on 
the commodities of both . 


There is indeed no one pation 'F which it is 
-poflible to fink, and another by which we may raiſe, 
:money beyond its natural level in any kingdom ; 
but theſe caſes, when examined, will be found to 
_ ; reſolve into our general theory, and to bring addi- 
tional authority to it, 


I ſcarcely 
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I ſcarcely know any method of finking money 
below its level, but thoſe inftitutions of banks, 
funds, and paper-credit, which are ſo much prac- 
tiſed in this kingdom. Theſe render paper equiva- 
lent to money, circulate it through the whole ſtate, - 
make it ſupply the place of gold and filver, raiſe 


proportionably the price of labour and commodities, 


and by that means either baniſh a great part of 


thoſe precious metals, or prevent their farther en- 


creaſe. What can be more ſhort-ſighted than our 
reaſonings on this head ? We fancy, becauſe an in- 
dividual would be much richer, were his ſtock of 
money doubled, that the ſame good effect would fol- 
low were the money of every one encreaſed; not 
conſidering, that this would raiſe as much the price 
of every commodity, and reduce every man, in time, 
to the ſame condition as before. It is only in our 
public negociations and tranſactions with foreigners, 
that a greater ſtock of money is advantageous ;- and 
as our paper is there abſolutely inſignificant, we feel, 
by its means, all the ill effects ariſing from a great 
abundance of money, without : OG any of the 
advantages * 5 | 

* We obſerved in Eſſay III. that money, 1 ana, 


gives encouragement to induſtry, during the interval between the 
encreaſe of money and riſe of the prices. A good effect of this 


nature may follow too from paper - credit; but it is dangerous ty 
precipitate matters, at the riſk of lofing all by the failing of that 


— as muſt happen upon any violent thock i in public affairs. 
Suppoſe 


1 
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3 that there are 12 millions of paper, which 
circulate in the kingdom as money, (for we are not 
to imagine, that all our enormous funds are em- 
ployed in that ſhape), and ſuppoſe the real caſh of 
the kingdom to be 18 millions: Here is a ſtate 
which is found by experience to be able to hold a 
ſtock of 30 millions. I ſay, if it be able to hold it, 
it muſt of neceſſity have acquired it in gold and 
filver, had we not obſtructed the entrance of theſe 
metals by this new invention of paper. Whence 


would it have acquired that fam ? From all the king- 


doms of the world. But why? Becauſe, if you 
remove theſe 12 millions, money in this ſtate is 
below its level, compared with our neighbours; 
and we muſt immediately draw from all of them, 
till we be full and ſaturate, ſo to ſpeak, and can 


hold no more. By our preſent politics, we are as 


careful to ſtuff the nation with this fine commodity 


of bank-bills and chequer- notes, as if we were 


afraid of being overburthened with the precious 
metals. 


It is not to be doubted, but the great plenty of 
bullion in France is, in a great meaſure, owing 
to the want of paper-credit, The Frencn have 
no banks: Merchants? bills do not there circulate 
as with us: Uſury or lending on intereſt is not d1- 
realy permitted; ſo chat many have large ſums in 

their 
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their coffers: Great quantities of plate are uſed in 
private houſes ; and all the churches are fall of it. 
By this means, proviſions and labour ſtill remain 
cheaper among them, than in nations that are not 
half ſo rich in gold and filver. The advantages of 
this ſituation, in point of trade as well as in great, 
public emergencies, are too evident to be diſputed, 


The ſame faſhion a few years ago prevailed in 
Gexoa, which ſill has place in ExcLanD and Hol- 
LAND, of uſing fervices of Caina-ware inſtead of 
plate; but the ſenate, foreſeeing the conſequence, 
prohibited the uſe of that brittle commodity beyond 


a certain extent; while the uſe of filver-plate was 


left unlimited. And I ſuppoſe, in their late di- 
ſtreſſes, they felt the good effect of this ordinance. 


Our tax on plate is, perhaps, in this view, ſome- 


what impolitic, 


Before the introduQion of paper-money into our 


_ colonies, they had gold and filver ſufficient for their 


circulation, Since the introduction of that com- 
modity, the leaſt inconveniency that has followed is 
the total baniſhment of the precious metals. And 
after the abolition of paper, can it be doubted but 
money will return, while theſe colonies poſſeſs ma- 
nufaQures and commodities, the only thing valuable 
in commerce, and for whoſe ſake alone all men de- 
fre 8 | | 


What 
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What pity Trense did not think of paper. 
credit, when he wanted to baniſh gold and ſilver 
from SparTa ! It would have ſerved his purpoſe bet- 
ter than the lumps of iron he made uſe of as money; 
and would alſo have prevented more effectually all 
commerce with ſtrangers, as being of ſo much leſs 
real and intrinfic value. | 7: 


It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that, as all theſe 
queſtions of trade and money are extremely com- 
plicated, there are certain lights, in which this ſab- 
ject may be placed, ſo as to repreſent the advantages 
6f paper-credit and banks to be ſuperior to their 
diſadvantages. That they baniſh ſpecie and bul- 
lion from a ſtate is undoubtedly true; and whoever 


looks no farther than this circumſtanee does well to 
condemn them; but ſpecie and bullion are not of 


ſo great conſequence as not to admit of a compen- 
ſation, and even an overbalance from the encreaſe of 


induſtry and of credit, which may be promoted by 


the right uſe of paper-money. It is well known of 
what advantage it is to a merchant to be able to 
diſcount his bills upon occaſion; and every thing 
that facilitates this ſpecies of traffic is favourable to 
the general commerce of a ſtate. But private bank- 
ers are enabled to give ſuch credit by the credit 
they receive from the depoſiting of money in their 
ſhops ; and the bank of ExcLanv in the ſame man- 
ner, from the liberty it * to iſſue its notes in all 
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aper. payments. There was an invention of this kind, 
ſilver which was fallen upon ſome years ago by the banks 
bet · of EpinBuRGH ; and which, as it is one of the 
ney; moſt ingenious ideas that has been executed in com- 
all merce, has alſo been found very advantageous to 
leſs ScoTLAND, It is there called a Banx-Cxepir ; 


and is of this nature. A man goes to the bank 
and finds ſurety to the amount, we ſhall ſuppoſe, of 


eſe five thouſand pounds. This money, or any part of 
m- it, he has the liberty of drawing out whenever he 
ib- pleaſes, and he pays only the ordinary intereſt for 
zes it, while it is in his hands. He may when he 
eir pleaſes repay any ſum ſo ſmall as twenty pounds, 
I- and the intereſt is diſcounted from the very day of 
er the repayment. The advantages, reſulting from 


this contrivance, are manifold, As a man may find 
ſurety nearly to the amount of his ſubſtance, and his 
bank-credit is equivalent to ready money, a mer- 
chant does hereby in a manner coin. his houſes, his- 
houſehold furniture, the goods in his warehouſe, the 
foreign debts due to him, his ſhips at ſea; and can, 
upon occaſion, employ them in all payments, as if 
they were the current money of the country. If a 
man borrows five thouſand pounds from a private 
hand, beſides that it is not always to be found | 
when required, he pays intereſt for it, whether he 
be uſing it or not: Fis bank-credit coſts him no- 
thing except during the very moment in. which it is 
of ſervice to him: And this circumſtance is of 
equal 
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1 
equal nde as if he had borrowed money at 
much lower intereſt, Merchants, likewiſe, from this 
invention, acquire a great facility in ſupporting each 
other's credit, which is a conſiderable ſecurity againſt 
bankruptcies. A man, when his own bank-credit 
is exhauſted, goes to any of his neighbours who is 
not in the ſame condition ; and he gets the money, 
which he replaces at his convenience. 
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After this practice had taken place during ſome 
years at EpixBuRGH, ſeveral companies of mer- 
| chants at Grascow carried the matter farther. 
They aſſociated themſclves into different banks, and 
| iſſued notes ſo low as ten ſhillings, which they uſed 
in all payments for goods, manufactures, tradeſmen, 
labour of all kinds; and theſe notes, from the eſta- 
bliſhed credit of the companies, paſſed as money 
in all payments throughout the country. By this 
means, a ſtock of five thouſand pounds was able to 


perform the ſame operations as if it were ten; and 


merchants were thereby enabled to trade to a greater 
extent, and to require leſs profit in all their tranſ- 
actions. But whatever other advantages reſult from 
theſe inventions, it muſt ſtill be allowed that they 
baniſh the precious metals ; and nothing can be a 
more evident proof of it, than a compariſon of the 


paſt and preſent condition of ScoTLAND in that par- 


ticular, It was found, upon the recoinage made 


after the 2 that there was near a million of. 
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pecie in that country: But notwithſtanding the 


great increaſe of riches, commerce, and manufac- 
tures of all kinds, it is thought, that, even where 
there i is no extraordinary drain made by Ex LAND, 


the current ſpecie will not now amount to a fifth pff 


that ſum. 


But as our projects of paper-credit are almoſt tlie 
only expedient, by which we can ſink money belqw 
its level ; ſo, in my opinion, the only expedient, by 


which we can raiſe money above its level, is a prac- 
tice, which we ſhould all exclaim againſt as deſtruc- 
tive, namely, the gathering of large ſums into a 
public treaſure, locking them up, and ahſolutely 


preventing their circulation. The fluid, not com- 


municating with the neighbouring element, may, 


by ſuch an artifice, be raiſed to what height we 
pleaſe. To prove this, we need only return to, our 
firſt ſuppoſition, of annihilating the half or any part 
of our caſn; where we found, that the immediate 
conſequence of ſuch an event would be the attractign 
of an equal ſum from all the, neighbouring. king- 
doms. Nor does there ſeem to be any neceſlary 


bounds ſet, by the nature of things, to this practice 


of hoarding. A ſmall city, like Geneva, continu- 
ing this policy for ages, , might ingroſs nine-tenths 
of the money of Europe. There ſeems, indeed, in 
the nature of man, an invincible obſtacle to that 
immenſe growth of riches. A weak ſtate, with an 
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enormous treaſure, will ſoon become a prey to ſome 
of its poorer, but more powerful neighbours, A 
great ſtate would diſſipate its wealth in dangerous 
and ill-concerted projects; and probably deſtroy, 
With it, what is much more valuable, the induſtry, 
morals, and numbers of its people. The fluid, in 
this caſe, raiſed to too great a height, burſts and 
| deſtroys the veſſel that contains it; and mixing it- 
{elf with the ſurrounding element, ſoon falls to its 


proper level. 


So little are we commonly acquainted with this 
principle, that, though all hiſtorians agree in relat- 
ing uniformly ſo recent an event, as the immenſe 
treaſure amaſſed by HARRY VII. (which they make 
amount to 2,700,000 pounds,) we rather reject their 
concurring teſtimony, than admit of a fact, which 

agrees ſo ill with our inveterate prejudices. It is 
indeed probable, that this ſum might be three- 
fourths of all the money in Encr.any. But where 
is the difficulty in conceiving, that ſuch a ſum might 
be amaſſed in twenty years, by a cunning, rapacious, 
frugal, and almoſt abſolute monarch? Nor js it 
probable, that the diminution of circulating money 
was ever ſenſibly felt by the people, or ever did them 
any prejudice. The ſinking of the prices of all 

commodities would immediately replace it, by giv- 
ing EnGLaND the advantage in its commerce with 
the neighbouring kingdoms, 


Have 
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Have we not an inſtance, in the ſmall republic of 
ArRENS with its allies, who in about fifty years, 
between the Meo1an and P6LOPONNERIAWN wars, 
amaſſed a ſum not much inferior to that of HRE 
VII. ? For all the GRE EK hiſtorians + and ora- 
tors t agree, that the ATaentans collected in the 
citadel more than 10,000 talents, which they after- 
wards diſſipated to their own ruin, in raſh and im- 
prudent enterprizes. But when this money was ſet 
a-running, and began to communicate with the 
ſurrounding fluid; what was the conquence ? Did 
it remain in the ſtate? No. For we find, by the 
memorable cenſus mentioned by DeMosTHEwEes lf 
and PoLyz1us +,, that, in about fifty years after- 
wards, the whole value of the republic, compre- 
hending lands, houſes, commodities, ſlaves, and 
money, was leſs than 6000 talents, 


What ap ambitious high-ſpirited people was this, 
to colle& and keep in their treaſury, -with a view 
to conqueſts, a ſum, which it was every day in the 
power of the citizens, by a ſingle vote, to diſtribute 
among themſelves, and which would go near to 


 ®* There were about eight ounces of clrer 1 in a pound Sterling 
in HARRY VII. 's time. 


+ TuvcyDpipes, hb. ii. and Drop. Src, lib, xii, 
t Vid. Escnix is ef DEMOSTHENIS Ey. 8 
| TTegs Zulieg tag. + Lib. ii, p. 62. 
= It 2 185 triple 
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triple the riches of every individual ror we muſt 
obſerve, that the numbers and private riches of 
the ArHENTANs are ſaid, by ancient writers, to have 
been no greater at the beginning of the PzLoeon- 
.NESIAN war, than at the beginning of the Mac- 
DONIAN. | 


Mloney was little more plentiful in Gzzzce dur- 
ing the age of Pull ir and PRRsEUs, than in Exc- 
LAND during that of Harry VII.: Yet theſe two. 
monarchs in thirty years collected from the ſmall 
kingdom of Maczvon, a larger treaſure than that 
of the EncLisY monarch. Paulus EUMlLrus 
brought to Rome about 1,700,000 pounds Sterling +. 
Pl IN x ſays, 2,400,000 . And that was but a part 
of the MacRDONIAN treaſure. The reſt was diſſi- 
. by the reſiſtance and flight of PerSEVUS ll : 


We may learn PS STAntan, that the canton. 
of BERNE had 300,209: pounds lent at intereſt, and 
had above ſix times as much in their treaſury, Here 
then is a ſum hoarded of 1,800,c00 pounds Sterling, 
which is at leaſt quadruple what ſhould naturally 
circulate in ſuch a petty ſtate ;- and yet no one, 
who travels into the Pais pz Vaux, or any part of 


* TriT1 LIVII, lib, xlv. cap. 40. 
+ VAr. PATERc, lib, i, cap. 9. 
. 7 Lib. xxxiii. cap, 3. | 


| TiTi LIVII, ibid. 
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that canton, obſerves any want of money more 
than could be ſuppoſed in a country of that extent, 
ſoil, and ſituation. On the contrary, there are 
ſcarce any inland provinces in the continent of 
France or GzRManY, where the inhabitants are 
at this time ſo opulent, though that canton has vaſtly 
encreaſed its treaſure ſince 1714, the time when 
STANIAN wrote his judicious account of SWITZER- 


LAND *. 


The account given by AprlAx 4 of the treaſure 
of the Proloulzs, is ſo prodigious, that one can- 
not admit of it; and ſo much the leſs, becauſe the 
hiſtorian ſays, the other ſucceſſors of Al EXA MDE 
were alſo frugal,” and had many of them treaſures 
not much inferior. For this ſaving humour of the 
neighbouring princes muſt neceſſarily have checked 
the frugality of the EcyyT1an monarchs, according 
to the foregoing theory. The ſam he mentions 1s 
740,000 talents, or 191,166,666 pounds 13 ſhillings 
and 4 pence, according to Dr. Ax BUrRHNOr's com- 
putation. And yet ApPIAN ſays, that he extracted 
his account from the public records; and he was 
himſelf a native of ALEXanNDRIA, 


*The poverty which STANzAN ſpeaks of is only to be feen 
in the moſt mountainous cantons, where there is no commodity 
to bring money: And even there the people are not poorer than 
in the dioceſe of SALTSBURGH on the one hand, or Savoy 


on the other, 
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From theſe principles we may learn what judg- 


ment we ought to form of thoſe numberlefs bars, 


obſtructions, and impoſts, Which all nations of Eu- 


ROPE, and none more than EN LA ND, © have put 


upon trade ; ; from an exorbitant deſire of amaſling 
money, which never will heap up beyond its level, 
while it circulates ; - or from an ill grounded appre- 
henſion of loſing their ſpecie, which never will fink 


below it. Could any thing ſcatter our riches, it 


would be ſuch impolitic contrivances. But this ge- 
neral ill effect, however, reſults from them, that 
they deprive neighbouring nations of that free com- 
munication and exchange, which the Author of the 


world has intended, by giving them ſoils, climates, 


and peniuſes, ſo different from each other. 


Our modern politics embrace the only method of 


1 baniſhing money, the uſing of paper- credit; they 
reject the only method of amaſſing it, the practice of 


hoarding; and they adopt a hundred contrivances, 
which ſerve to no purpoſe but to check induſtry, and 
rob ourſelyes and our neighbours of the common 
8 25 of art and nature, WG | 


All taxes, however, upon foreign commodities, 
are not to be regarded as prejudicial or uſeleſs, but 
thoſe only which are founded on the jealouſy aboye- 
mentioned. A tax on German linen encourages 


home manufaQures, and thereby multiplies our 
| people 
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people and induſtry. A tax on brandy encreaſes 


the ſale of rum, and ſupports our ſouthern colonies. 


And as it is neceſſary, that impoſts ſhould be levied, 
for the ſupport of government, it may be thought 
more convenient to lay them on foreign commodi- 
ties, which can eaſily be intercepted at the port, 
and ſubjected to the impoſt. We ought, however, 
always to remember the maxim of Dr. Swirr, That, 
in the arithmetic of the cuſtoms, two and two make 
not four, but often make only one. It can ſcarcely 
be doubted, but if the duties on wine were lowered 


to a third, they would yield much more to the go- 


vernment than at preſent ; Our people might there- 
by. afford to drink commonly a better and more 
wholeſome liquor ; and no prejudice would enſue to 
the balance of trade, of which we are fo jealous. 
The manufacture of ale beyond the agriculture is 
but inconſiderable, and gives employment to few 
hands, The tranſport of wine and corn would not 
be much inferior. | 


But are there not frequent inſtances, you will ſay, 
of ſtates and kingdoms, which were formerly rich 


and opulent, and are now poor and beggarly ? Has 
not the money left them, with which they formerly 


abounded ? I anſwer, If they loſe their trade, in- 
duſtry and people, they cannot expect to keep 
their gold and ſilver: For theſe precious metals 


will hold proportion to the former afvantages. 
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When Lisson and Abhfsr IR Au got che EAsT- 
PTA trade from VENICE and Gr NOA, they alſo 
got the profits and money which arſe from it. 
Where the ſeat of gonelnment is transferred, where 
Expenſive armiés #r6 intifttained at a >iftaiies, where 
great funds are poffeſfed by foreigners; there natu- 
rally follows flom theſe cauſes a diminution of the 
ſpecie. But thefe, WE tay obferve, ate violent and 
foteible methods of carrying away tnoney, and are 
in time cqmmonty attended with the tranſp6rt of 
; people and indufify, But where thefe remain, and 
the drain is hot continued, the money always finds 
Its way back again, by a Hundred canals, of which 
we have no notion or ſuſpicion. What immenſe 
treaſures have been ſpent, by ſo many nations, in 
FLANDERS, ſince the tevolution, it the courſe of 
three long wars? More money perhaps than the 
half of what is at preſent in all EUROPE. But what 
has how become of it? Is it in the narrow compaſs 
of the AUSTRIAN provinces ? ? No, ſurely : It has 
| moſt of it returned to the ſeveral countries whence 
it came, and has followed that art and induſtry, by 
which at firſt it was acquired. For above a thou- 
fand years, the money of Evkopt has been flowing 
to Romer; by an open and ſenſible current; but it 
Has been emptied by many ſecret and inſenfible 
canals; And the want of induſtry and commerce 
Fenders at preſent the papal W the pooreſt 
| fetritory i in all ITALY, 
In 
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2 In ſhort, a government has great reaſon to pre- 
ſo ſerve with care its people and its manufactures. TItg 
t. money, it may ſafely truſt to the courſe of human 
e affairs, without fear or jealouſy. Or if it ever give 
e attention to this latter circumſtance, it ought only 
N to be ſo far as it affects the former. | 


r 


1 


I. 
Of the IEALOUST of Tap. 


AVING endeayoured to remove one ſpecies 


of ill founded jealouſy, which is ſo prevalent 
among commercial nations, it may not be amiſs to 


mention another, which ſeems equally groundleſs. 


Nothing is more uſual, among ſtates which have 
made ſome advances in commerce, than to look on 
the progreſs of their neighbours with a ſuſpicious 
eye, to confider all tradin g ſtates as their rivals, and 


to ſuppoſe that it is impoſſible for any of them to 
flouriſh, but at their expence. In oppoſition to this 


narrow and malignant opinion, I will venture to 
aſſert, that the encreaſe of riches and commerce in 


any one nation, inſtead of hurting, commonly pro- 
motes the riches and commerce of all its neigh- 
| þours; and that a ſtate can ſcarcely carry its' trade 
and induſtry very far, where. all the ſurrounding 
fates are buried in ignorance, ſloth, and barbariſm. 


It is obvious, that the domeſtic induſtry of 2 
people cannot be- hurt by the greateſt proſperity of 
1 * ie 


's 
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their eee and as this branch of commerce 
is undoubtedly. the moſt important in any extenſive 
kingdom, we are ſo far removed from all reaſon 
of jealouſy. But I go farther, and obſerve, that 
where an open communication is preſerved among 
nations, it is impoſſible but the domeſtic induſtry 


of every one muſt receive an encreaſe from the im- 


provements of the others. Compare the ſituation 
of GREAT BRITAIN at preſent, with what it was 
two centuries ago, All the arts both of agriculture. 
and manufactures were then extremely rude and 
imperfect. Every improvement, which we have 
ſince made, has ariſen from our imitation of foreign- 
ers; and we ought ſo far to eſteem it happy, that 
they had previouſly made advances in arts and in- 
genuity, * But this entercourſe i is ſtill upheld to our 
great advantage: Notwithſtanding the advanced 
ſtate of our manufactures, we daily adopt, in every 
art, the inventions and improvements of our neigh- 
bours. The commodity is firſt imported from 


abroad, to our great diſcontent,, while we imagine 


that it drains us of our money: Afterwards, the 
art itfelf is graduaily imported, to our viſible advan- 
tage: Vet we continue ſtill to repine, that our 
neighbours ſhould poſſeſs any art, induftry, and in- 
vention ; forgetting that, had they not firſt inſtructed 
us, we ſhould have been at preſent barbarians; and 
did they not ſtill continue their inſtructions, the 


arts mag fall into a ſtate of Janguor, and loſe that 


emulatiog 
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: emulation-and novelty, which contribute * much 
1 to their eee 


| The 1 of 7 1 8 induſtry lays the foun- 
dation of foreign commerce. Where a great num- 
ber of commodities are raiſed and perfected for the 
home - market, there will always be found ſome 
Which can be exported with advantage. But if our 
neighbours have no art nor cultivation, they cannot 
take them; becauſe they will have nothing to give 
in exchange. In this reſpect, ſtates are in the ſame 
condition as individuals. A ſingle man can ſcarcely 
be induſtrious, where all his fellow-citizens are idle. 
'The riches of the ſeveral members of a community 
contribute to encreaſe my riches, whatever profeſſion 
I may follow. They conſume the produce of my 
induſtry, and afford me the Nod uce of theirs in 
return, ha 


Nor need any ſtate entertain apprehenſions, that 
their neighbours will improve to ſuch a degree in 
every art and manufacture, as to have no demand 
from them. Nature, by giving a diverſity of ge- 
niuſes, climates, and ſoils, to different nations, has 
ſecured their mutual entercourſe and commerce, as 
long as they all remain induſtrious and civilized, 
Nay, the more the arts encreaſe in any ſtate, the more 
will be its demands from its induſtrious neighbours, 
T he ante, having þ become opulent and {{ilful, 

| deſire 
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eh deſire to have every commodity in the utmoſt per- 
fection; and as they have plenty of commodities 
to give in exchange, they make large importations 
from every foreign country. The induſtry of the 
nations from whom they import, receives encourage- 
"Hi ment: Their own is alſo encreaſed, by the ſale of 
the commodities which they give in exchange. 


ae 

1. But what if a nation has any ſtaple commodity, 
5 ſuch as the woollen manufacture is in ENOLAND? 
5 Muſt not the interfering of their neighbours in that 
; manufacture be a loſs to them? I anſwer, that, 
F when any commodity is denominated the ftaple of a 
ö kingdom, it is ſuppoſed that this kingdom has ſome 
f peculiar and natural advantages for raiſing the com- 


modity; and if, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, 
they loſe ſuch a manufactory, they ought to blame 
their own idlencſs, or bad government, not the 
induſtry of their neighbours, It onght alfo to be 
 Eonfidered, that, by the encreaſe of induſtry among 
the neighbouring nations, the conſumption of every 
particular ſpecies of commodity is alſo/encreafed 
and though foreign manufactures interfere with us 
in the market, the demand for our produkt may ſtilbł 
| Ae or even increaſe. And ſhould it diminiſn, 
ought the conſequence to be eſteemed fo fatal? If 
the ſpirit of induſtry be preſerved, .it may eaſily be 
diverted from one branch to another; and the ma- 
nufactures of wool, for inſtance, be employed in- 
linen, filk, iron, or any other commodities, for 
| - which 


£ 
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which there appears to be a demand. We need not 
apprehend, that all the objects of induſtry will be 
exhauſted, or that our manufacturers, while they 
remain on an equal footing with thoſe of our neigh- 
bours, will be in danger of wanting employment. 
The emulation among rival nations ſerves rather 
to keep induſtry alive in all of them: And any 
people is happier who poſſeſs a variety of manu- 
factures, than if they enjoyed one ſingle great ma. 
nufacture, in which they are all employed. Meir 
ſituation is leſs precarious; and they will feel leſs 
ſenſibly thoſe revolutions and uncertainties, to which 
every particular branch of © commerce will always be 


, expoſed. 


The only commercial ſtate, which ought to dread 
the improvements and induſtry of their neighbours, 
is ſuch a one as Hol LAND, which, enjoying no ex- 
tent of land, nor poſſeſſing any extent of commodity, 
flouriſhes only by being the brokers, and factors, 
and carriers of others. Such a people may naturally 
- apprehend, that, as ſoon as the neighbouring ſtates 


come to know and purſue their intereſt, they will 


take into their own hands the management of their 
affairs, and deprive their brokers of that profit, 
which they formerly reaped from it. But though 
this conſequence may naturally be dreaded, it is 
very long before it takes place; and by art and in- 
duſtry it may be warded off for many generations, 


if not wholly eluded, 28 e of ſuperior 
ſtocks 
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ſlocks and corref] pondence is ſo great, that it is not 


_ eaſily overcome; and as all the tranſactions encreaſe 


by the encreaſe cf induſtry in the neighbouring 
ſtates, even a people whoſe commerce ſtands on this 
precarious baſis, may at firſt reap a ' conſiderable £ 
profit from the flouriſhing condition of their neigh- 
bours. The DuTcn, having, mortgaged all their 
revenues, make not ſuch a figure in political tranſ- 
actions as formerly; but their commerce is ſurely 
equal to what it was in the middle of the laſt cen- 


tary, when they were reckoned amon 2 the great 


powers of EuroPE. 


Were our narrow and malignant politics to meet 


with ſucceſs, we ſhould reduce all our neighbouring 
nations to the ſame ſtate of ſloth and ignorance that 
- prevails in Morocco and the coaſt of BAR BAR. 


But what would be the conſequence? They could 


| ſend us no commodities : They could take none 
from us: Our domeſtic commerce itfelf would lan- 
guiſh for want of emulation, example, and inſtruc- 


tion: And we ourſelves ſhould ſoon fall into the 
fame abje& condition, to which we had reduced 
them. I ſhall therefore venture to acknowledge, 
that, not only as a man, but as a BRITISH ſubject, 
J pray for the flouriſhing commerce of Gerwany, 
Spain, ITALY, and even France itſelf. I am at 
leaſt certain, that Gz tzaT ERITAIN, and all theſe 
nations, would flouriſh more, did their fovereigns 
and minifters adopt ſuch enlarged and beney 'olent 
ſentiments towards each other. 


Of the Ba . of POW E R. 


F Tis a queſtion, whether the ita of the balance 
A of power be owing entirely to modern policy, 


or whether the phraſe only has been invented in theſe 


latter ages? It is certain, that XEN HON “, in 
his Inſtitution of Cyrus, repreſents thegeombina. 
tion of the -As1aT1c powers to have ariſen. from a 


_ jealouſy of the encreaſing force of the Maps and 


PExsiaxs; and though that elegant compoſition 


fhould be ſuppoſed altogether a romance, this ſen- 
timent, aſcribed by the author to the eaſtern princes, 


is at leaſt a proof of the eie notions of an- 
tient times. 


In all the politics of G EECE, the anxiety, with 
regard to the balance of power, is apparent, and is 


; expreſcly pointed out to us, even by the ancient hiſ- 


torians, Trucypipes + repreſents the, league, 


which was formed againſt ATHers, and which pro- 


duced the P6LOPOXNESIAN war, as entirely owing 


* Lib, i. + Lib. i. 
| to 


1 
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4 this principle; And after the decline of ATazns, 


when the TyzBans and Lacepemonians diſputed 


for ſovereignty, we find, that the ATHENIANS (as 
well as many other republics) ' threw themſelves 


always into the lighter ſcale, and endeavoured to 
preſerve the balance. They ſupported TH ERES 
againſt Sax TA, till the great victory gained by 


ErAMINON DAS at LEUCTRa; after which they imme- 


diately went over to the conquered, from generoſity, 


as they pre tended, but, in from their j ** 
louſy of the conquerors r. 


- Wiiowver will read Devoerutunes oration for 


the MEcaLoyPOLITAaNns, may ſee the utmoſt refine- 


ments on this principle, that ever entered into the 
head of a VENETIAN or ExcL1$H ſpeculatiſt. And 
upon the firſt riſe of the Maczponian power, this 


| orator immediately diſcovered the danger, ſounded 
the alarm through all Ga REE, and at laſt aſſembled 
that confederacy under the banners of Ar REUS, 
which fought mw rang and deciſive battle OE CHAE= 


RONEA, 


9 


- is 1 true, the Grecian wars are regarded by. 


hiſtorians. as wars of emulation rather than of po- 


litics; and each. ſtate ſeems to have had more in 
view the honour of Cos the _— 452 pag well-- 


+ Xenorn, Hit, Oxaner 1. 1. & vii. 
Vor. I: 5 3 5 3 
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grounded hopes of authority and dominion, If we 
conſider, indeed, the ſmall number of inhabitants in 
any one republic, compared to the whole, the great 
difficulty of forming ſieges in thoſe times, and the 
extraordinary bravery and diſcipline of every free- 
man among that noble people; we ſhall conclude, 
that the balance of power was, of itſelf, ſufficiently 
ſecured in GREECE, and needed not to be guarded 


with. that caution which may be requiſite in other 


ages. But whether we aſcribe the ſhifting of ſides 
in all the Grzc1an republics to jealous emulation or 


cautious politics, the effects were alike, and every 


| prevailing power was ſure to meet with a confede- 
racy againſt it, and that often 2 of its former 
friends and allies. | | 


The ſame 1 call it envy or prudence, 
which produced the Oftraciſin of Arhxs, and Pe- 
taliſm of Sys acuse, and expelled every citizen 
whoſe fame or power overtopped the reſt; the ſame 
principle, I ſay, naturally diſcovered itſelf in fo- 
| reign politics, and ſoon raiſed enemies to the lead- 


Ing ſtate, however moderate in the exerciſe of i its 


* e 


The Gas monarch- was really, in his force, a 


petty prince, compared to the Gxzcian republics ; 
and therefore it behoved him, from views of ſafety 
more than from emulation, to Intereſt himſelf in 


nods ELIE -A a ie -- td 
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their quarrels, and to ſupport the weaker fide in 
every conteſt. This was the advice given by ALers 
BIADES to TisSSAPHERNES ®, and it prolonged near 
a century the date of the PERSIAN empire; till the 
nogleEt of it for a moment, after the fry appear: 

ance of the aſpiring genius of Pnil ir, brought 
that lofty. and frail edifice to the ground, with a 
rapidity of which there are few inſtances in the 
| hiſtory of mankind, 


| The ſucceſſors of Auzxandzs ſhowed a great 
jealouſy of the balance of power; a jealouſy founded 


on true politics and prudence, and which preſerved 


diſtin@ for ſeveral ages the partitions made after the 


death of that famous conqueror, The fortune and 
ambition of AxTiconus + threatened them anew 


with an univerſal monarchy ; bat their combination, 
and their victory at Irsus ſaved them. And in 

after times, we find, that, as the Eaſtern princes 
conſidered the Gx EEEkSs and Maceponians as the 
only real military force, with whom they had any 
entercourſe, they kept always a watchful eye over 
that part of the world. The Prorkulzs, in par- 
ticular, ſupported firft AraTvs and the Ac HAEANS, 


and then CLEOUENES king of SParTa, from no 


other view than as a counterbalance to the Mac Do- 


„ Tuve rp. lib, viii. - {+ 8 Drop, 810. lib, XX. 
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-XIAN monarchs. For this is the account which 
_ PoLyBivs gives of the EcyrTian politicks *. 


. The reaſon, why it is ſuppoſed, that the ancients 

were entirely ignorant of the balance of powwer, ſeems 

to be drawn from the Roman. hiſtory more than the 
"Grecian; and as the tranſactions of the former are 

generally the moſt familiar, to us, we have thence 
5 formed all our concluſions. It muſt be owned, that 

the Romans never met with any ſuch general com- 
bination or confederacy againſt them, as might na- 
turally be expected from their rapid conqueſts and 
declared ambition; but were allowed peaceably to 
ſubdue their neighbours, one after another, till they 
extended their dominion over the whole known world. 
Not to mention the fabulous hiſtory of their ITaL1c 
wars; there was, upon HAN NIBAL's invaſion of the 
Rowan ſtate, a remarkable criſis, which ought to 
have called up the attention of all civilized nations. 

It appeared, afterwards (nor was it difficult to be 
obſerved at the time) + that this was a conteſt for 
_ univerſal empire; and yet no prince or ſtate ſeems 
to have been in the leaſt alarmed about the event or 
iſſue of the quarrel. PnILIP of Maczpon remained 
5 neuter, till he ſaw the victories of HAN NIBAL; and 


OP Lib. „„ 

+ It was obſerved by fowe, as appears by the ſpeech of Ac x- 
aus of NAUBACTUM, in the general congreſs of GREECE. 
See + ans lib, v. cap. 104. | 
| then 
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then moſt imprudently formed an alliance with the 
conqueror, upon terms ſtill more imprudent. He 
ſtipulated, that he was to aſſiſt the CaxTHgoINnian 
ſtate in their conqueſt of ITary ; after which they 


engaged to ſend over forces into GREECE, to aſſiſt 
him in ſubduing the GAECIE pre Ree 


wE 


The Rnopian. ind ACHAEAN republics are much 
celebrated by ancient hiſtorians for their wiſdom and 
ſound policy; yet both of them aſſiſted the Romans 
in their wars againſt PRILIP and AnTiocyuus, And 
what may be eſteemed ſtill a ſtronger proof, that 
this maxim was not familiarly known in thoſe ages; 
no ancient author has remarked the imprudence of 
theſe meaſures, nor has even blamed that abſurd 
treaty above mentioned, made by Pr1L1e with the 
CarTHAaGINians. Princes] and ſtateſmen may in 
all ages be blinded in their reaſonings with regard 
to-events beforehand : But it is ſomewhat extraor- 
dinary, that hiſtorians, afterwards, ſhould not form 
a ſounder judgment of them. 1 


Mien iss4, Arralus, PRuSIAs, in gratifying 
their private paſſions, were, all of them, the inſtru- 
ments of the Roman greatneſs; and never ſeem to 
have ſuſpected, that they were forging their own 
chains, while they advanced the conqueſts of their 


* TI TI LI VII, lib, xxiii. cap. 33. 


. — 
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ally. A ſimple treaty and agreement between Mas. 
$1x1554 and the CaARTHAGINIANS, ſo much required 
by mutual intereſt, barred the Romans from all 


entrance into a and PIES n to 


| t. 


5 The only prince we meet with in the Roan hif 5 
tory, who ſeems to have underſtood the balance of 


Power, is HIEAO king of SYRacusz, Though the 
ally of Roux, he ſent aſſiſtance to the CarTraci- 
wiaus, during the war of the auxiliaries ; © Efteem- 
< ing it requiſite,” ſays PoLyBivs +, © both in 
order to retain his dominions in S1c11.y, and to 
<« preſerve the Rowan friendſhip, that Ca THAOR 
* ſhould be ſafe; left by its fall the remaining 


© power ſhould be able, without contraſt or oppo- 


&« ſition, to execute every purpoſe and undertaking. 
« And here he ated with great wiſdom and pru- 
« dence, For that is never, on any account, to be 
* overlopked ; nor ought ſuch a foree ever to be 


„ thrown into one hand, as to incapacitate the 


neighbouring ſtates from defending their rights 
& apainſt it.” Here is the aim of modern politics 


: „ e eee 


In ſhort, the maxim of preferving the. ſacs of 
power is founded ſo much on common ſenſe and 


F Lib. i. dap. 834 
3 obvious 


But the 
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obvious reaſoning, that it is impoſſible it could al- 
together have eſcaped antiquity, where we find, in 
other particalars, ſo many, marks of deep penetra- 
tion and diſcernment. If it was not ſo generally 
known and acknowledged as at preſent, it had, at 
leaſt, an influence on all the wiſer and more expe- 


rienced princes and politicians. And indeed, even 
at prefent, however generally known and acknow- 
ledged among ſpeculative reaſoners, it has not, in 


practice, an authority much more extenſive among 
thoſe who govern the world, 


A the fell: of the: Rowan rape; Wü 


government, eſtabliſhed by the northern "_ 


ors, incapacitated them, in a great meaſure, for 
farther conqueſts, and long maintained each Nate 


in its proper boundaries. But when vaſſalage and 


the feudal militia were abohſhed, mankind were 


. anew alarmed by the danger of univerſal monarchy, 
from the union of ſo m 


ingdoms and princi- 
erfoff*b: the emperor CARL Es. 
the houſe of Aus TRIA, founded 
on eat Pat divided dominions, and their riches, 
derived chiefly from mines of gold and filver, were 
more likely to decay, of themſelves, fram internal 


palities in the 


defects, than to overthrow all the bulwarks raiſed 
againſt them. In leſs than a century, the force of 


that violent and haughty race was ſhattered, their 
YOu diſſipated, their ſplendour eclipſed. A 
34 new 


. — — 
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new power ſucceeded, more formidable to the liber- in 
ties of Europe, poſſeſſing all the advantages of the dit 
former, and labouring under none of its defects; an 
except a ſhare of that ſpirit of bigotry and perſecu- th 
tion, with which the houſe of AusrRIA were fo at 
long, and ſtill are ſo much infatuated. 5 th 
B | | an 
In the general wars, maintained againſt this am. MW in 
bitzous power, BRITAIN has ſtood foremoſt; and ne 
ſhe ſtill maintains her ſtation, Beſide her advantages IM. 
of riches and ſituation, her people are animated with 
ſuch a national ſpirit, and are ſo fully ſenſible of P 
the bleſſings of their government, that we may hope "9M 
their vigour never will languiſh in ſo neceſſary and 4 
ſo juſt a cauſe. On the contrary, if we may judge a 
by the paſt, their paſſionate ardour ſeems rather to n 
require ſome moderation; and they have oftener 0 
erred from a laudable exceſs than from a blameable c 
deficiency. | : A 
ape: $65. rites ne 
In the fr/ place, we ſeem to have been more poſ- 


ſeſſed with the ancient Gree ſpirit of jealous emu- 

lation, than actuated with the prudent views of mo- = 
dern politics. Our wars with FRANCE have been 
begun with juſtice, and even, perhaps from neceſſity; 
but have always been too far puſhed from obſtinacy 
and paſſion. The ſame peace, which was afterwards 

made at Ryswick in 1697, was offered ſo early as 
the year ninety-two; that concluded at UTzecar _ 
; b in 


r  —— 


0 
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in 1712 might have been finiſhed on as goed con- 
ditions at GERTRUYTENBERG in the year eight; | 
and we might have given at FRancroRT, in 1723, | | l 
the ſame terms, which we wete glad to accept of | | 
at AIX-LA-CHAPELLE in the year forty-eight. Here Il 
then we ſee, that above half of our wars with France, f 16 
and all our public debts, are owing more to our own | 
imprudent vehemence, than. to the ambition of our 1 

neighbours. | 

| 

| 


poſition to FRENCH power, and ſo alert in defence 
ol our allies, that they always reckon upon-our force | 
as upon their own ; and expecting to carry on war = | 
at our expence, refuſe all reaſonable terms of accom- 
modation. Habent ſubjectos, tanguam ſuos; wiles, ut 
alienos. All the world knows, that the factious vote 
of the Houſe of Commons, in the beginning of the 
laſt parliament, with the profeſſed humour of the 
nation, made the queen of Huncaxy inflexible in 
her terms, and prevented that agreement with PRus- 
SIA, which would immediately have reſtored the ge- 


neral tranquillity of EuxorE. 


In the ſecond place, we are ſo declared in our op- | | 


+ 


In the 7hird place, we are ſuch true combatants, 
that, when once engaged, we loſe all concern for 
ourſelves and our poſterity, and conſider only how 
we may beſt annoy the enemy. To mortgage our 


revenues at ſo deep a rate, in wars, where we were 
only 


= —_— 


only aeceſſories, was ſurely the moR Fatal deluſion, 
that a nation, who had any pretenſion to politics 
and prudence, has ever yet been guilty of. That 
rentedy ef funding, if it be a remedy, and not rather 

a poiſon, ought, in all reaſon, to be reſerved to the 
laſt extremity ; and no evil, but the greateſt and 
moſt urgent, ſhould ever induce us to embrace ſo 
dangerous an — 


"Theſe iy; to which we have been carried, 
are prejudicial ; and may, perhaps, in time, be- 
come ftilk more prejudicial another way, by beget- 


ting, as 18 ufual, the oppoſite extreme, and render- wit 
Ing us totally careleſs and ſupine with regard to the mw 
nie of EKusorz. The Arnexiaxs, HO the mot: ls 
Ddutling, intriguing, warlike people of GREECE, off 
funding their Error in thruſting themſelves into every 5 
85 .quartel, abandohed all attention to foreign affairs; itſe 
And in no conteſt, ever took party on either ſide, lab 
© except by their flatteries and complaiſance to the MW 
. ; EY E bf 
Enormous monarchies are, probably, deſtructive 0 
40 human nature; in their progreſs, in their con- 11 
Ainuance +, and even in their downfal, which never be 
5 | ih 
| #4 If the Rowan empire was of advantage, it could only pro- G ; 
ben this, that mankind were generally in a very diſorderly, 


. before its etabliſhment, | =: 
— can 


military genius, which aggrandized the monarehy, 


ſoon leaves the court, the capital, and the center of 


ſuch a government; while the wars are carried on 
at a great diſtance, and intereſt ſo ſmall a part ef 


the ſtate, The ancient nobility, whoſe affections 


attach them to their favereign, Jive all at court 4 
and never will accept of military employments, 
which would carry them to remote and barbarous 
frontiers, where they are diſtant both from their 
pleaſures and their fortune. The arms of the ſtate 
muſt, therefore, be truſted to mercenary ſtrangers, 
without zeal, without attachment, without honour ; 
ready on every occaſion to turn them againſt the 
prince, and join each deſperate malcontent, who 
offers pay and plunder. This is the neceſſary pro- 


greſs of human affairs: Thus human nature checks 


itſelf in its airy elevations: Thus ambition blindly 
labours for the deſtruction of the conqueror, of his 


family, and of every thing near and dear to him. 


The Bou RB ORS, truſting to the ſupport of their 
brave, faithful, and affectionate nobility, would 
puſh their advantage, without reſerve or limitation, 


Theſe, while fired with glory and emulation, can 


bear the fatigues and dangers of war; but never 
would ſubmit to languiſh in the garriſons of Hun- 
Gary or LiTHUAN1a, forgot at court, and ſacrificed 


to the intrigues. of every minion or miſtreſs, who- 
| approaches: 
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dah bo very diſtant from their eftablilhtwent. The 
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approaches the prince. The troops are filled with 


CravaTEs and TaRTARs, Hussars and Cossacs; 
' Intermingled, perhaps, with a few ſoldiers of for- 
tune from the better provinces: And the melan- 
choly fate of the Rowan emperors, from the ſame 


cauſe, is renewed over and over again, till the 1 


diſſolution of the monarchy. 


us 


— 


| —— 


ESSAY VIII. 


Of Taxes. 


HERE is a prevailing maxim, among ſome 
reaſoners, that every new tax creates a new 
ability in the ſubject to bear it, and that each encreaſe 


of public burdens encreaſes proportionably the induſtry 


of the people, This maxim is of ſuch a nature as is 
moſt likely to be abuſed ; and is ſo much the more 
dangerous, as its truth cannot be altogether denied: 
but it muſt be owned, when kept within certain 
bounds, to have ſome foundation in reaſon and ex- 
perience. | 


When a tax is laid upon commodities, which are 
confumed by the common people, the neceſſary con- 
ſequence may ſeem to be, either that the poor muſt 
retrench ſomething from their way of living, or raiſe 
their wages, ſo as to make the burden of the tax 
fall entirely upon the rich. But there is a third 
conſequence, which often follows upon taxes, wiz. 


that the poor encreaſe their induſtry, perform more | 


work, and live as well as before, without demand- 
ing more for their labour. Where taxes are mo- 
| derate, 


. 
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derate, are laid on gradually, and affect not the ne- 


cſſaries of life, this conſequence naturally follows; 


and it is certain, that ſuch difficulties often ſerve 


to excite the induſtry of a people, and render them 


more opulent and laborious, than others, who enjoy 
the greateſt advantages. For we may obſerve, as a 
parallel inſtance, that the moſt commercial nations 
have not always poſſeſſed the greateſt extent of fer- 


tile land; but, on the contrary, that they have la- 


boured under many natural diſadvantages. Ty EE, 

\THENS, CarTHace, Rroprs, Genoa, Venice, 
Hour ax, are ſtrong examples to this purpoſe. 
And in all hiſtory, we find only three inſtances of 


large and fertile countries, which have poſſeſſed much 


trade; the NRTUERLAVDS, ExGLAND, and France, 


The two former ſeem to have been allured by the 
| advantages of their maritime ſituation and the ne- 
ceſſity they lay under of frequenting foreign ports, 
in order to procure what their own climate refuſed 
them. And as to France, trade has come late 


into that kingdom, and ſeems to have been the ef- 


fect of refledion and obſervation in an ingenious 
and enterprizing people, who remarked the riches 
acquired by ſuch of the neighbouring nations as 
cultivated navigation and commerce. 


The places mentioned by CIc FAO e, as poſſeſſed 
of the greateſt commerce in his time, are Al EXAx- 


% 


* Fpiſt, ad ATT. lib, ix. ep, 11. 
* : DRIAg 
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DRIAs Coucuos, Ty, Sipom, Anpaos, Cyprus, 
PAMPHYLIA, Lycia, Rnopzs, Crnios, Bran- 
Tun, LEsB0Os, SMYRNA, MILETUM, Cons. All 
theſe, except Al R x AN Dx la, were either ſmall iſlands, 
or narrow territories. And that city owed its trade 
entirely to the happineſs of its fituation, 


Since therefore ſome natural neceflities or diſad - 
vantages may be thought fayourable to induſtry, 
why may not artificial burdens have the ſame effect? 
Sir WII LIAN Temes , we may obſerve, aſcribes 
the induſtry of the DuTc# entirely to neceſſity, pro · 
ceeding from their natural diſadvantages z. and illuſ- 
trates his doctrine by a ſtriking compariſon with 
IRELAND; © where,” ſays he, by the largeneſs 
and plenty of the ſoil, and ſcarcity of people, all 
things neceſſary to life are ſo cheap, that an in- 
* duſtrious man, by two days labour, may gain 
ce enough to feed him the reſt of the week, Which 
© I take to be a very plain ground of the lazineſs 
e attributed to the people. For men naturally pre- 
« fer eaſe before labour, and will not take pains if 
they can live idle; though when, by neceſſity, 
* they have been inured to it, they cannot leave it, 
e being grown a cuſtom neceſſary to their health, 
« and to their very entertainment. Nor perhaps is 
e the change harder, from conſtant eaſe to labour, 


+ Account of the NETHERLANDS, chap, 6. 
© than 
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** than from conſtant labour to eaſe.” After which 
the author proceeds to confirm his doctrine, by enu- 
merating, as above, the places where trade has moſt 


flouriſhed, in ancient and modern times; and which 
are commonly obſerved to be ſuch narrow confined 
_ territories, as beget a neceſſity for induſtry. 


The beſt taxes are ſuch as are levied upon con- 


ſumptions, eſpecially thoſe of luxury ; becauſe ſuch 


taxes are leſs felt by the people. They ſeem, in 


ſome meaſure, voluntary; fince a man may chuſe 


how far he will uſe the commodity which is taxed: 
They are paid gradually and inſenſibly: They na- 
turally produce ſobriety and frugality, if judiciouſly 
impoſed : And being confounded with the natural 
price of the commodity, they are ſcarcely perceived 
by the conſumers. Their only diſadvantage is, that 
they are expenſive in the levying. 


Taxes upon poſſeſſions are levied without expence; 
but have every other diſadvantage. Moſt ſtates, 
however, are obliged to have recourſe to them, in 
order to ſupply the deficiencies of the other. 


But the moſt pernicious of all taxes are the arbi- 
trary. They are commonly converted, by their ma- 
nagement, into puniſhments on induſtry; and alſo, 
by their unavoidable inequality, are more grievous 
than by the real burden which they impoſe. It is 

; ſurpriſing, 
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ſurpriſing, therefore, to ſee them have place among 
any civilized people. 
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In general, all poll- taxes, even when not arbi- 
trary, which they commonly are, may be eſteemed 10 
dangerous: Becauſe it is ſo eaſy for the ſovereign | 
to add a little more, and a little more, to the ſum | 
demanded, that theſe taxes are apt to become alto. | 

_ gether oppreſſive and intolerable. On the other | 
hand, a duty upon commodities checks itſelf ; and | 
a prince will ſoon find, that an encreaſe of the im- | 

poſt is no encreaſe of his revenue. It is not eaſy, 
therefore, for a people to be altogether ruined by 
ſuch taxes. 
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_ Hiftorians inform us, that one of the chief cauſes | 
of the deſtruction of the Row an ſtate, was the alter- 
ation, which ConsTanTinE introduced into the 
finances, by ſabſtituting an univerſal poll-tax, in 
lieu of almoſt all the tithes, cuſtoms, and exciſes, 
which formerly compoſed the revenue of the expire. 
The people, in all the provinces, were ſo grinded 
and oppreſſed by the publicans, that they were glad 
to take refuge under the conquering arms of the 
barbarians; whoſe dominion, as they had fewer 
neceſſities and leſs art, was found preferable to the 
refined 1 8 of the Romans. 
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It is an opinion, zealouſly 3 by ſome po- 
litical writers, that ſince all taxes, as they pretend, 
Vor. II. K fall 
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fall ultimately upon land, it were better to lay them 
originally there, and aboliſh every duty upon con- 
ſumptions. But it is denied, that all taxes fall 
ultimately upon land. If a duty be laid upon any 
commodity, conſumed by the labourer, he has two 
obvious expedients for paying it; he may retrench 
ſomewhat of his expence, or he may encreaſe his 
labour. Both theſe reſources are more eaſy and 
natural, than that of heightening his wages, We 
ſee, that, in years of ſcarcity, the weaver either 
conſumes leſs or labours more, or employs both 
theſe expedients of frugality and induftry, by which 
he is enabled to reach to the end of the year. It is 
but juſt, that he ſhould ſubject himſelf to the ſame 
hardſhips, if they deſerve the name, for the ſake 
of the public, which gives him protection. By 
what contrivance can he raiſe the price of his 
labour? The manufacturers, who employ him, 
will not give him more: Neither can he, becauſe 
the merchant, who exports the cloth, cannot raiſe 
its price, being limited by the price, which it yields 
in foreign markets. Every man, to be ſure, is de- 
firous of puſhing off from himſelf the burden of 
any tax, which is impoſed, and of laying it upon 
others: But as every man has the ſame inclination, 
and is upon the defenſive; no ſet of men can be 
ſuppoſed to prevail altogether in this conteſt, And 
why the landed gentleman ſhould be the victim of 
the whole, and ſhould not be able to defend himſelf, 

as 
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as well as others are, I cannot readily imagine. All 
tradeſmen, indeed, would willingly prey upon him, 
and divide him among them, if they could : But 
this inclination they always have, though no taxes 
were levied ; and the ſame methods, by which he 
guards againſt the impoſition of tradeſmen before 
taxes, will ſerve him afterwards, and make them 
ſhare the burden with him. They muſt be very 
heavy taxes, indeed, and very injudiciouſly levied, 
which the labourer will not, of himſelf, be enabled 
to pay, by ſuperior. induſtry and frugality, without 
raiſing the price of his labour. 


I ſhall conclude this ſubje& with obſerving, that 
we have, with regard to taxes, an inſtance of what 
frequently happens in political inſtitutions, that the 
conſequences of things are diametrically oppoſite to 
what we ſhould expect on the firſt appearance, It is 
regarded as a fundamental maxim cf the TuxkK Is H 
government, that the Grand Signior, though abſo- 
lute maſter of the lives and fortunes of each indi- 
vidual, has no authority to impoſe a new tax; and 


every OTToMan prince, who has made ſuch an at- 


_ tempt, either has been obliged to retract, or has 
found the fatal effects of his perſeverance. One 
would imagine, that this prejudice or eſtabliſhed 
opinion were the firmeſt barrier in the world againſt 
oppreſſion; yet it is certain, that its effect is quite 
contrary. 'The emperor, having no regular method 
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1 HY YI 
of encreaſing his revenue, muſt allow all the ba- 

| ſhaws and governors to oppreſs and abuſe the ſub- 
jets: And theſe he ſqueezes after their return from 
their government. Whereas, if he could impoſe a 
new tax, like our EuroyEan princes, his intereſt 
would fo far be united with that of his people, that 
he would immediately feel the bad effects of theſe 
diſorderly levies of money, and would find, that a 
pound, raiſed by general impoſition, would have 
leſs pernicious effects, than a ſhilling taken in ſo 
unequal and — a manner. | 


1 333 3 


ESSAY IX. 
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T appears to have been the common practice of 

antiquity, to make proviſion, in times of peace, 
for the neceſſities of war, and to hoard up trea- 
ſures beforehand, as the inſtruments either of con- 
queſt or defence; without truſting to extraordinary 
impoſitions, much leſs to borrowing, in times of 
diſorder and confuſion. Beſides the immenſe ſums 
above mentioned *, which were amaſſed by ATHENs, 
and by the ProLemits, and other ſucceſſors of 
ALEXANDER; we learn from PLaTof, that the 
frugal LacgpeMoNnians had alſo collected a great 
treaſure; and Aa RIAN t and PLUTARCu || take no- 
tice of the riches which ALEXANDER got poſſeſſion 
of on the conqueſt of Susa and EcBATANA, and 
which were reſerved, ſome of them, from the time 


* Eflay V. + ALC1B, 1. 1 Lib, iii. | 

|| PruT, in vita ALEX. He makes theſe treaſures amount 
to 80, ooo talents, or about 15 millions ſterl. QuynTvus Cux- 
ius (lib, v. cap. 2) ſays, that ALEXANDER found in Sus A 
above 50, ooo talents. 
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of Cyrus. If J remember right, the ſcripture alſo 
mentions the treaſure of Hzzexian and the Jew-. 
18H princes ; as profane hiſtory does that of Puri 
and PersEus, kings of Mactpoxn. The ancient 
republics of Gaul had commonly large ſums in 
reſerve . Every one knows the treaſure ſeized in 
Rome by julivs Cxsar, during the civil wars ; 
and we find afterwards, that the wiſer emperors, 
AvucusTus, TiBtRIUs, VEsPASIAN, SEVERUS, Gc. 
always diſcovered the prudent foreſight, of ſaving 


great ſums againſt any public exigency. 


Cn the contrary, our modern expedient, which 
has become very general, is to mortgage the public 
revenues, and to truſt that poſterity will pay off the 
incumbrances contracted by their anceſtors: And 
they, having before their eyes, ſo good an example 
of their wiſe fathers, have the ſame prudent reliance 
on their poſterity ; who, at laſt, from neceſſity more 
than choice, are obliged to place the ſame confidence 
in a new poſterity. But not to waſte time in de- 
claiming againft a practice which appears ruinous, 
beyond all controverſy ; it ſeems pretty apparent, 
that the ancient maxims are, in this reſpect, more 
prudent than the modern ; even though the latter 
had been confined within ſome reaſonable bounds, 
and had ever, in any inſtance, been attended with 


* STRABO, lib, iv, 


ſuch 
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ſach frugality, in time of peace, as to diſcharge the 
debts incurred by an expenſive war. For why ſhould 
the caſe be ſo different between the public and an 
individual, as to make us eſtabliſh different maxims 
of conduct for each? If the funds of the former be 
greater, its neceſſary expences are proportionably 
larger; if its reſources be more numerous, they are 
not infinite; and as its frame ſhould be calculated 
for a much longer duration than the date of a ſingle 
life, or even of a family, it ſnould embrace maxims, 
large, durable, and generous, #greeably to the ſup- 
poſed extent of its exiſtence. To truſt to chances 
and temporary expedients, 1s, indeed, what the ne- 
_ cefſity of human affairs frequently renders unavoid- 
able; but whoever voluntarily depend on ſuch re- 
ſources, have not neceſſity, but their own folly, to 
accuſe for their misfortunes, when any ſuch befal 
them. 


If the abuſes of treaſures be dangerous, either by 
engaging the ſtate in raſh enterprizes, or making it 
negle& military diſcipline, in confidence of its riches; 
the abuſes of mortgaging are more certain and ine- 
vitable; poverty, impotence, and ſubjection to fo- 
reign powers. 


According to modern policy, war 1s attended with 
every deſtructive circumſtance; loſs of men, en- 
creaſe of taxes, decay of commerce, diſſipation of 

K 4 money, 


ED 


money, devaſtation by ſea and land. According to 
ancient maxims, the opening of the public treaſure, 
as it produced an uncommon affluence of gold and 
filver, ſerved as a temporary encouragement to in- 
duſtry, and attoned, in ſome degree, for the inevi- 


table calamities of war. 


Tt is very tempting to a miniſter to employ ſuch 
an expedient, as enables him to make a great figure 
during his adminiſtration, without overburthening 
the people with taxes, or exciting any immediate 
clamours againſt himſelf. The practice, therefore, 
of contracting debt will almoſt infallibly be abuſed, 
in every government. It would ſcarcely be more 
imprudent to give a prodigal ſon a credit in every 
banker's ſhop in London, than to impower a ſtateſ- 
man to draw bills, in this manner, upon poſterity. 


What then ſhall we ſay to the new paradox, that 
public incumbrances axe, of themſelves, advantage- 
ous, independent of the neceſſity of contracting 
them; and that any ſtate, even though it were not 
preſſed by a foreign enemy, could not poſſibly have 
embraced a wiſer expedient for promoting commerce 
and riches, than to create funds, and debts, and 
taxes, without limitation? Reaſonings, ſuch as theſe, 
might naturally have paſſed for trials of wit among 
rhetoricians, like the panegyrics on folly and a fever, 


on Bus1R1s and NERO, had we not ſeen ſuch abſurd 
maxims 
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maxims patronized by great miniſters, and by a whole 
party among us, 


Let us examine the conſequences of public * 
both in our domeſtic management, by their influence 
on commerce and induſtry; and in our foreign 
tranſactions, by their eſfeg on wars and negoti- 


ations. 


Public ſecurities are with us become à kind of 
money, and paſs as readily at the current price as 
gold or filver, Wherever any profitable undertak- 
ing offers itſelf, how expenſive ſoever, there are 
never wanting hands enow to embrace it; nor need 
a trader, who has ſums in the public ſtocks, fear to 
launch out into the moſt extenfive trade; fince he 
is poſſeſſed of funds, which will anſwer the moſt 
ſudden demand that can be made upon him. No 
merchant thinks it neceſſary to keep by him any 
conſiderable caſh. Bank-ftock, or India-bonds, 
_ eſpecially the latter, ſerve all the ſame purpoſes ; 
becauſe he can diſpoſe of them, or pledge them to 
a banker, in a quarter of an hour; and at the ſame 
time they are not idle, even when in his eſcritoire, 
but bring him in a conſtant revenue. In ſhort, our 
national debts furniſh merchants with a ſpecies of 
money, that is continually multiplying in their 
hands, and produces ſure gain, beſides the profits 


of their commerce. This muſt enable them to trade 
upon 


upon leſs profit. The ſmall profit of the merchant 
renders the commodity cheaper, cauſes a greater 


conſumption, quickens the labour of the common 
people, and helps to ſpread arts and induſtry 
throughout the whole ſociety. 


There are alſo, we may obſerve, in Ex CAN), 
and in all ſtates, which have both commerce and 
public debts, a ſet of men, who are half merchants, 
half ſtock-holders, and may be ſuppoſed willing to 
trade for {mall profits; becauſe commerce is not 
their principal or ſole ſupport, and their revenues in 
the funds are a ſure reſource for themſelves and 
their families. Were there no funds, great mer- 
chants would have no expedient for realizing or ſe- 
curing any part of their profit, but by making pur- 
ehaſes of land; and land has many diſadvantages 
in compariſon of funds, Requiring more care and 
inſpection, it divides the time and attention of the 
merchant; upon any tempting offer or extraordinary 
accident in trade, it is not ſo eaſily converted into 
money; and as it attracts too much, both by the 
many natural pleaſures it affords, and the authority 
it gives, it ſoon converts the citizen into the country 
gentleman. More men, therefore, with large ſtocks 
and incomes, may naturally be ſuppoſed to continue 
in trade, where there are public debts ; and this, it 
muſt be owned, 1s of ſome advantage to commerce, 


by 
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by diminiſhing its profits, promoting circulation, 
and encouraging induſtry. | 
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But, in oppoſition to theſe two favourable circum- 


ſtances, perhaps of no very great importance, weigh 


the many diſadvantages which attend our public 
debts, in the whole ixterior economy of the ftate ; 
You will find no compariſon between the ill and the 
good which reſult from them. 


Firſt, It is certain, that national debts cauſe a 
mighty confluence of people and riches to the ca- 
pital, by the great ſums, levied in the provinces to 
pay the intereſt of theſe debts ; and perhaps, too, 
by the advantages in trade above mentioned, which 
they give the merchants in the capital above the reſt 
of the kingdom. The queſtion is, whether, in our 
caſe, it be for the public intereſt, that ſo many pri- 
vileges ſhould be conferred on Lonvon, which has 
already arrived at ſuch an enormous ſize, and ſeems 
ſtill encreaſing? Some men are apprehenſive of the 
conſequences. For my part, I cannot forbear think- 
ing, that, though the head is undoubtedly too large 


for the body, yet that great city is ſo happily ſitu- 
ated, that its exceſſive bulk cauſes leſs inconveni- 


ence than even a ſmaller capital to a greater king- 


dom. There is more difference between the prices 
of all proviſions in Paris and LAN GE DOC, than 


between thoſe in Lonpox and VoxESHIRE. The 
immenſe 
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immenſe greatneſs, indeed, of Lon pon, under a 


government which admits not of diſcretionary power, 


_ renders the people factious, mutinous, ſeditious, and 
even perhaps rebellious. But to this evil the na- 
tional debts themſelves tend to provide a remedy. 
The firſt viſible eruption, or even immediate danger, 
of public diſorders muſt alarm all the ſtock-holders, 
whoſe property is the moſt precarious of any ; and 
will make them fly to the ſupport of government, 
whether menaced by Jacobitiſh violence or demo- 
cratical frenzy. | 


Secondly, Public ſtocks, being a kind of paper- 
credit, have all the diſadvantages attending that ſpe- 
cies of money. They baniſh gold and filver from 
the moſt confiderable commerce of the ſtate, reduce 
them to common circulation, and by that means 
render all proviſions and labour dearer than other- 
wiſe they would be, 


Thirdly, The taxes which are levied to pay the 
Intereſts of theſe debts, are apt either to heighten 
the price of labour, or be an oppreflion on the 
poorer ſoft. 99 95 | 


Fourthly, As foreigners poſſeſs a great ſhare of our 
national funds, they render the public, in a manner, 


tributary to them, and may in time occaſion the 


tranſport of our people and our induſtry. 


as * Ne es 
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always in the hands of idle people, who live on their 
revenue, our funds give great encouragement to an 
uſeleſs and inactive life. | 


But though the injury that ariſes to commerce and 
induſtry from our public funds, will appear, upon 
balancing the whole, not inconſiderable, it is trivial, 
in compariſon of the prejudice that reſults to the 
ſtate conſidered. as a body politic, which muſt ſup- 
port itſelf in the ſociety of nations, and have various 
tranſactions with other ſtates in wars and negotia- 
tions. The ill, there, is pure and unmixed, with- 
out any favourable circumſtance to atone for it: 
and it is an ill too of a nature the higheſt and moſt 
important. 


We have, indeed, been told, that the public is no 
weaker upon account of its debts; ſince they are 
moſtly due among ourſelves, and bring as much 
property to one as they take from another. It is 
like transferring money from the right hand to the 
left; which leaves the perſon neither richer nor 
| poorer than before. Such looſe reaſonings and ſpe- 
cious compariſons will always paſs, where we judge 
not upon principles. I aſk, Is it poſſible, in the 
nature of things, to overburthen a nation with 


taxes, even where the ſovereign reſides among them? 


The very doubt ſeems extravagant; ſince it is requiſite, 
I | in 


Fifihly, The greateſt part of public ſtock being 


— P 
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in every commonwealth, that there be a certain 
proportion obſerved between the laborious and the 
idle part of it. But if all our preſent taxes be mort- 
gaged, muſt we not invent new ones? And may 
not this matter be carried to a length that is ruin- 


ous and deſtructive: > 


In every nation, there are always ſome methods 
of levying money more eaſy than others, agreeably 
to the way of living of the people, and the com- 
modities they make uſe of In Britain, the ex- 
ciſes upon malt and beer afford a large revenue; 
becauſe the operations of malting and brewing are 
tedious, and are impoſſible to be concealed; and at 
the ſame time, theſe commodities are not ſo abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to life, as that the raiſing their price 
would very much affect the poorer ſort. Theſe taxes 
being all mortgaged, what difficulty to find new 
ones! what vexation and ruin of the poor ! 


Duties upon conſumptions are more equal and 
eaſy than thoſe upon poſſeſſions. What a loſs to the 
public, that the former are all exhauſted, and that 
we muſt have recourſe to the more grievous method 


| a : 
of levying taxes! 


Were all the proprietors of land only ftewards to 
the public, muſt not neceſſity force them to practiſe 


all the arts of oppreſſion uſed by ſtewards ; where 
9 | the 
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the abſence or negligence of the proprietor render 


them ſecure againſt enquiry? 


It will ſcarcely be aſſerted, that no bounds ought 
ever to be ſet to national debts; and that the public 
would be no weaker, were twelve or fifteen ſhillings 


in the pound, land-tax, mortgaged, with all the pre- 
ſent cuſtoms and exciſes. There is ſomething, there- 


fore, in the caſe, beſide the mere transferring of 


property from one hand to another. In 500 years, 


the poſterity of thoſe now in the coaches, and of thoſe 


upon the boxes, will probably have changed places, 


without affecting the public by theſe revolutions. 


Suppoſe the public once fairly brought to that 
condition, to which it is haſtening with ſuch amaz- 
ing rapity ; ſuppoſe the land to be taxed eighteen 
or nineteen ſhillings in the pound ; for it can never 
bear the whole twenty ; ſuppoſe all the exciſes and 
cuſtoms to be ſcrewed up to the utmoſt which the 


nation can bear, without entirely loſing its com- 
merce and induſtry; and ſuppoſe that all thoſe funds 


are mortgaged to perpetuity, and that the invention 


and wit of all our projectors can find no new impo- 
ſition, which may ſerve as the foundation of a new 


loan; and let us conſider the neceſſary conſequences 
of this ſituation. Though the imperfect ſtate of our 
political knowledge, and the narrow capacities of 
men, make it difficult to foretel the effects which will 

reſult 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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reſult from any untried meaſure, the ſeeds of ruin 
are here ſcattered with ſuch profuſion as not to eſcape 
the eye of the moſt careleſs obſerver. 


In this unnatural ſtate of ſociety, the only per- 
ſons, who poſſeſs any revenue beyond the immedi- 
ate effects of their induſtry, are the ſtock holders, 
who draw almoſt all the rent of the land and houſes, 
befides the produce of all the cuſtoms and exciſes. 
Theſe are men, who have no connexions in the ſtate, 
whs can enjoy their revenue in any part of the globe 
in which they chuſe to refide, who will naturally 
bury themſelves in the capital or in great cities, and 
who will ſink into the lethargy of a ſtupid and pam- 
pered luxury, without ſpirit, ambition, or enjoy- 
ment. Adieu to all ideas of nobility, gentry, and 
family. The ſtocks can be transferred in an inſtant, 
and being in ſuch a fluQtuating tate, will ſeldom be 
. tranſmitted during three generations from father to 

ſon. Or were they to remain ever fo long in one 

family, they convey no hereditary authority or credit 
to the poſſeſſor; and by this means, the ſeveral 
ranks of men, which form a kind of independant 
magiſtracy in a ſtate, inſtituted by the hand of na- 
ture, ate entirely loſt; and every man in authority 
derives his influence from the commiſſion alone of 
the' ſovereign. No expedient remains for prevent- 
ing or ſuppreſſing inſurrections, but mercenary ar- 
mies: No expedient at all remains for reſiſting 
: tyranny : 
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tyranny: Elections are ſwayed by bribery and cor- 
ruption alone: And the middle power between king 
and people being totally removed, a grievous deſpo- 
tiſm muſt infallibly prevail. The landholders, 
deſpiſed for their poverty, and hated for their op- 
preſſions, will be utterly unable to make any oppa- 
ſition to it. | I 


Though a reſolution ſhould be formed by the le- 
giſlature never to impoſe any tax which hurts com- 
merce and diſcourages induſtry, it will be impoſſible 
for men, in ſubje&s of ſuch extreme delicacy, to 
reaſon ſo juſtly as never to be miſtaken, or amidſt 
difficulties ſo urgent, never to be ſeduced from their 
reſolution. The continual fluctuations in commerce 
require continual alterations in the nature of the 
taxes; which expoſes the legiſlature every moment 
to the danger both of wilful and involuntary error, 
And any great blow given to trade, whether by in- 
judicious taxes or by other accidents, throws the 
whole ſyſtem of the government into confuſion, 


But what expedient can the public now employ, 
even ſuppoſing trade to continue in the moſt flouriſh- 
ing condition, in'order to ſupport its foreign wars 
and enterprizes, and to defend its own honour and 
intereſts or thoſe of its allies? I do not aſk how the 
public 1s to exert ſuch a prodigious power as it has 
maintained during our late wars; where we have 
Vol. II. L. | ſo. 
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ſo much exceeded, not only our own natural ſtrengths 
but even that of the greateſt empires. This extra- 
vagance is the abuſe complained of, as the ſource 
of all the dangers, to which we are at preſent ex- 
poſed. But ſince we muſt ſtill ſuppoſe great com- 
merce and opulence to remain, even after every 
fund is mortgaged; thoſe riches muſt be defended 
by proportional power; and whence is the public 
to derive the revenue which ſupports it ? It muſt 
plainly be from a continual taxation of the annui- 
tants, or, which 1s the ſame thing, from mortgaging 
| anew, on every exigency, a certain part of their 
annuity; and thus making them contribute to their 
own defence, and to that of the nation. But the 
difficulties, attending this ſyſtem of policy, will 
eafily appear, whether we ſuppoſe the king to have 
become abſolute maſter, or to be ſtill controuled by 
national councils, in which the annuitants them- 
ſelves muſt neceſſarily bear the principal fway. 


If the prince has become abſolute, as may natu- 
rally be expected from this ſituation of affairs, it is 
ſo eaſy for him to encreaſe his exactions upon the 
annuitants, which amount only to the retaining 
money in his own hands, that this ſpecies of pro- 
perty would ſoon. loſe alt its credit, and the whole 
income of every individual in the ſtate muſt lie en- 
tirely at the mercy of the ſovereign: A degree of 
Pons „ which no oriental monarchy has ever yet 

attained. 
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attained. If, on the contrary, the conſent of the 
annuitants be requiſite for every taxation, they will 
never be perſuaded to contribute ſufficiently even to 
the ſupport of government; as the diminution of 
their revenue muſt in that caſe be very ſenſible, 
would not be diſguiſed under the appearance of a 
branch of exciſe or cuſtoms, and would not be ſhared 
by any other order of the ſtate, who are already ſup- 
poſed to be taxed to the utmoſt. There are in- 
ſtances, in ſome republics, of a .hundredth penny, 
and ſometimes of the fiftieth, being given to the ſup- 
port of the ſtate ; but this is always an extraordinary 
exertion of power, and can never become the foun- 
dation of a conſtant national defence. We have 
always found, where a government has mortgaged 
all its revenues, that it neceſſarily ſinks into a ſtate 
of * mhaQivity, and impotence, F 


Such are the inconveniencies, which may reaſon- 
ably be foreſeen, of this ſituation, to which GREAT 
BrITain is viſibly tending, Not to mention, the 
numberleſs inconveniencies, which cannot be fore- 
ſeen, and which muſt reſult from ſo monſtrous a 
ſituation as that of making the public the chief or 
ſole proprietor of land, beſides inveſting it with 
every branch of cuſtoms and exciſe, which the fer- 
tile imagination of miniſters and e have 
been able to invent. | | 

L 2 | I muſt 


HE 


1! muſt confeſs, that there is a ſtrange ſupineneſo, 
from long cuſtom, creeped into all ranks of men, 
with regard to public debts, not unlike what divines 
To vehemently complain of with regard to their re- 
ligious doctrines. We all own, that the moſt fan- 


guine imagination cannot hope, either that this or 


any future miniſtry will be poſſeſſed of ſuch rigid 
and fteady frugality, as to make a conſiderable pro- 
greſs in the payment of our debts ; or that the ſitu- 
ation of foreign affairs will, for any long time, al- 


low them leiſure and tranquillity for ſuch an under- 
taking. What then is to become of us * Were we 


ever ſo good Chriſtians, and ever ſo reſigned to Pro- 
vidence; this, methinks, were a curious queſtion, 


even conſidered as a ſpeculative one, and what it 


might not be altogether impoſſible to form ſome 
eonjectural ſolution of. The events here will de- 


pend little upon the contingencies of battles, nego- 


ciations, intrigues and factions. There ſeems to be 
a natural progreſs of things, which may guide our 
reaſoning, As it would have required but a mode- 
rate ſhare of prudence, when we firſt began this 
practice of mortgaging, to have foretold, from the 
nature of men and of miniſters, that things would 
neceſſarily be carried to the length we ſee; ſo now, 


that they have at laſt happily reached it, it may 


not be difficult to gueſs at the conſequences. It 


muſt, indeed, be one of theſe two events; either the 
| nation 
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nation muſt deſtroy public credit, or public credit 
will deſtroy the nation. It is impoſſible they can 
both ſubſiſt, after the manner they have been hither- 
to managed, in this, as well as in ſome other coun- 
tries. 


There was, indeed, a ſcheme for the payment of 
our debts, which was propoſed by an excellent citi- 
zen, Mr. HuTcn1ns0w, above thirty years ago, and 
which was much approved of by ſome men of ſenſe, 
but never was likely to take effect. He aſſerted, 
that there was a fallacy in imagining that the public 
owed this debt; for that really every individual 
owed a proportional ſhare of it, and paid, in his 
taxes, a proportional ſhare of the intereſt, beſide the 
expences of levying theſe taxes. Had we not better, 
then, ſays he, make a diſtribution of the debt among 
ourſelves, and each of us contribute a ſum ſuitable 
to his property, and by that means diſcharge at once 
all our funds and public mortgages ? He ſeems not 
to have conſidered, that the laborious poor pay a 
conſiderable part of the taxes by their annual con- 


ſumptions, though they could not advance, at once, 


a proportional part of the ſum required. Not to 
mention, that property in money and ſtock in trade 
might eaſily be concealed or diſguiſed ; and that 
viſible property in lands and houſes would really at 
laſt anſwer for the whole: An inequality and op- 


Pens which never would be ſubmitted to. But 
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though this project is never likely to take place; it 
is not altogether improbable, that, when the nation 
become heartily fick of their debts, and are cruelly 
oppreſſed by them, ſame daring projectar may ariſe 
with viſionary ſchemes for their diſcharge. And as 
public credit will begin, by that time, to he a little 
frail, the leaſt touch will deftroy it, as happened in 
France during the regency ; and in this manner 
. | . 


Zut it is more probable, that the Leh of na - 
45 faith will betheneceſſary effect of wars, de- 
feats, misfortunes, and public calamities, or even 
perhaps of victories and conqueſts. I muſt confeſs, 
when | ſee princes and ftates fighting and quarrelling, 
amidft their debts, funds, and public mortgages, it 
always brings to my mind a match of cudgel-playing 
fought in a China ſhop. How can it be expected, 
that ſovereigns will ſpare a ſpecies of property, 
which is pernicious to themſelves and to the public, 
when they have ſo little compaſſion on lives and 
properties, that are uſeful to both? Let the time 
come (and ſurely it will come) when the new funds, 
created for the exigencies of the year, are not ſub- 
feribed to, and raiſe not the money projected. Sup- 
poſe, either that the caſh of the nation is exhauſted; 
or that our faith, which has been hitherto ſo ample, 
begins to fail us. Suppoſe, that, in this diſtreſs, 
the nation is threatened with an invaſion ; a rebel- 

en 8 lion 
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lion is ſuſpected or broken out at home; a ſquadron 
cannot be equipped for want of pay, victuals, or 
repairs; or even a foreign ſubſidy cannot be ad- 
vanced. What muſt a prince or miniſter do in ſuch 
an emergence? The right of ſelf-preſervation is 
unalienable in every individual, much more in every 
community. And the folly of our ſtateſmen muſt 
then be greater than the folly of thoſe who firſt con- 
tracted debt, or, what is more, than that of thoſe 
who truſted, or continue to truſt this ſecurity, if 
theſe ſtateſmen have the means of ſafety in their 


hands, and do not employ them. The funds, cre- 


ated and mortgaged, will, by that time, bring in a 
large yearly revenue, ſufficient for the defence and 
ſecurity of the nation: Money is perhaps lying in 
the exchequer, ready for the diſcharge of the quar- 
terly intereſt : Neceſſity calls, fear urges, reaſon ex- 
horts, compaſſion alone exclaims: The money will 
immediately be ſeized for the current ſervice, under 
the moſt ſolemn proteſtations, perhaps, of being 
Immediately replaced. But no more is requiſite, 
The whole fabric, already tottering, falls to the 
ground, and buries thouſands in its ruins. And 
this, I think, may be called the nataral death of 


public credit: For to this period it tends as natu- 


rally as an animal body to its diſſolution and de- 
ſtruction. i 


So great dupes are the generality of mankind, 
chat, notwithſtanding ſuch a violent ſhock to public 
L 4 credit, 
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credit, as a voluntary bankruptcy in ExoLAND 
would occaſion, it would not probably be long, ere 
credit would again revive in as flouriſhing a con- 
dition as before. The preſent king of Fx ANCE, 
during the late war, borrowed money at lower in- 
tereſt than ever his grandfather did; and as low as 


the BRITISH parliament, comparing the natural rate 


of intereſt in both kingdoms. And though men are 
commonly more governed by what they have ſeen, 
than by what they foreſee, with whatever certainty ; 


yet promiſes, proteſtations, fair appearances, with 


the allurements of preſent intereſt, have ſuch power- 
ful influence as few are able to reſiſt. Mankind are, 
in all ages, caught by the ſame baits; The ſame 
tricks, played over and over again, ſtill trepan them, 
The heights of popularity and patriotiſm are {till 

the beaten road to power and tyranny ; flattery to 
treachery ; landing armies to arbitrary government; 
and the glory of God to the temporal intereſt of the 
clergy. The fear of an everlaſting deſtruction of 
credit, allowing it to be an evil, is a needleſs bug- 
bear. A prudent man, in reality, would rather lend 
to the public immediately after they had taken a 


ſpunge to their debts, as at preſent ; ; as much as an 


opulent knave, even though one could not force him 

to pay, is a preferable debtor to an honeſt bankrupt: 
For the former, in order to carry on buſineſs, may 

find it his intereſt to diſcharge his debts, where they 


are not exorbitant: The latter has it not in his 


power. 


| 
| 
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power. The reaſoning of Tacitus *; as it is eter- 
nally true, 1s very applicable to our preſent caſe. 


Sed wulgus ad magnitudinem beneficiorum aderat : Stul- 


tiſſimus quiſque pecuniis mercabatur Apud ſapientes 
caſſa habebantur, que neque dari neque accipi, ſalua 
republica, poterant, The public is a debtor, whom 
no man can oblige to pay. The only check which 
the creditors have on her, is the intereſt of preſerv- 
ing credit; an intereſt, which may eaſily be over- 
balanced by a great debt, and by a difficult and ex- 


traordinary emergence, even ſuppoſing that credit 
irrecoverable. Not to mention, that a preſent ne- 


ceſſity often forces ſtates into meaſures, which are, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, againſt their intereſt, | 


Theſe two events, ſuppoſed above, are calamitous, 
but not the moſt calamitous. Thouſands are hereby 
ſacrificed to the ſafety of millions, But we are not 
without danger, that the contrary event may take 
place, and that millions may be ſacrificed for ever 


to the temporary ſafety of thouſands f. Our popu- 


lar government, perhaps, will render it difficult or 
dangerous for a miniſter to venture on ſo deſperate 
an expedient, as that of a voluntary bankruptcy. 
And though the houſe of Lords be altogether com- 
poſed of the proprietors of lands, and the houſe of 


„Hi. lib, ili, 
+ See NOTE [E]. 
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Commons chiefly ; and conſequently neither of them 
can be ſuppoſed to have great property in the funds: 
Vet the connections of the members may be ſo great 
with the proprietors, as to render them more tena- 
_ ious of publie faith, than prudence, policy, or even 
Juſtice, ſtrictly ſpeaking, requires. And perhaps 


too, our foreign enemies may be fo politic as to dif- 


cover, that our ſafety lies in deſpair, and may not, 
therefore, ſhow the danger, open and barefaced, till 
it be inevitable. The balance of power in Evrxoye, 


our grandfathers, our fathers, and we, have all 
eſteemed too unequal to be preſerved without our 


attention and aſſiſtance. But our children, weary 
with the ſtruggle, and fettered with incumbrances, 
may fit down ſecure, and fee their neighbours op- 
preſſed and conquered ; till, at laſt, they themſelves 


and their creditors lie both at the mercy of the con- 


quered. And this may properly enough be deno- 
Minated the violent death of our public credit. 


' Theſe ſeem to be the events, which are not very 


remote, and which reaſon foreſees as clearly almoſt 
As ſhe can do any thing that lies in the womb of 
time. And though the ancients maintained, that, 
3n order to reach the gift of prophecy, a certain di- 
vine fury or madneſs was requiſite, one may fafely 
affirm, that, in order to deliver ſuch prophecies as 
theſe, no more 1s neceſſary, than merely to be in 
one's ſenſes, free from the influence of popular 
madneſs and deluſion, | 
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Of sou REMARKABLE CusToms. 


TS nx obſerve three remarkable cuſtoms in three 

celebrated governments; and ſhall conclude from 
the whole, that all general maxims in politics ought 
to be eſtabliſhed with great reſerve; and that irre- 
gular and extraordinary appearances are frequently 
diſcovered in the moral, as well as in the phyſical 
world. The former, perhaps, we can better account 
for, after they happen, from ſprings and principles, 
of which every one has, within himſelf, or from ob- 
vious obſervation, the ſtrongeſt aſſurance and con- 
viction: But it is often fully as impoſſible for hu- 
man prudence, beforehand, to foreſee and foretel 


them. Wo 


I, One would think it eſſential to every ſupreme 
council or aſſembly, which debates, that entire li- 
berty of ſpeech ſhould be granted to every member, 
and that all motions or reaſonings ſhould be received, 


which can any wiſe tend to illuſtrate the point under 
delibe- 


deliberation. One would conclude, with ſtill greater 
aſſurance, that, after a motion was made, which was 
voted and approved by that aſſembly in which the 
legiſlative power is lodged, the member who made 
the motion muſt for ever be exempted from future 
trial or enquiry. But no political maxim can, at 
firſt fight, appear more indiſputable, than that he 
muſt, at leaſt, be ſecured from all inferior juriſdic- 
tion; and that nothing leſs than the ſame ſupreme 
legiſlative aſſembly, in their ſubſequent meetings, 
could render him accountable for thoſe motions and 
harangues, to which they had before given their ap- 
probation. But theſe axioms, however irrefragable 
they may appear, have all failed in the ArRHENIAN 


government, from cauſes and principles too, which 


appear almoſt inevitable. 


By the verb Wrparyur, Or indictment of illegality, 
(though it has not been remarked by antiquaries or 


commentators) any man was tried and puniſhed in a 


common court of judicature, for any law which had 


paſſed upon his motion, in the aſſembly of the 
people, if that law appeared to the court unjuſt, or 
prejudicial to the public. Thus DewosTaEnss, 
finding that ſhip-money was levied irregularly, and 
that the poor bore the ſame burden as the rich 


in equipping the gallies, corrected this inequality 


by a very uſeful law, which proportioned the ex- 


He 


pence to the revenue and 1 income of each individual. 
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He moved for this law in the aſſembly; he proved 


its advantages “; he convinced the people, the 


only legiſlature in ATHEens ; the law paſſed, and 
was Carried into execution: And yet he was tried 
in a criminal court for that law, upon the complaint 


of the rich, who reſented the alteration that he had 


introduced into the finances 7. He was indeed 
acquitted, myo proving anew the uſefulneſs of his 
law. 


CTss1yHon moved in the aſſembly of the people, 
that particular honours ſhould be conferred on DE- 
MOSTHENES, as on a citizen affectionate and uſeful to 


the commonwealth : The people, convinced of this 


truth, voted thoſe honours: Yet was CrESIPRHOR 
tried by the YeaPn Wagavojuuls It was afferted, amon g 
other topics, that DemosTHENEs was not a good 
citizen, nor affectionate to the commonwealth : 
And the orator was called upon to defend his friend, 
and conſequently himſelf; which he executed by 
that ſublime piece of eloquence, that has ever ſince 
been the admiration of mankind. RI 


After the battle of Cannound, a law was paſſed 


upon the motion of Hrn, giving liberty to 


* His 18 for i it is s ill extant 5 wee: ZUpapa0gince 
7 Pro CTESIPHONTE« 
ſlaves, 
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ſlaves, and inrolling them in the troops “. On ac- 
count of this law, the orator was afterwards tried by 
the indictment above mentioned, and defended him- 
ſelf, among other topics, by that ſtroke celebrated 
by PLuTarch and Loncinus. I was not J, ſaid 
he, that moved for this laau e It wwas the neceſſities 
of war; it was the battle of CHñHR NEA. The 
orations of DEeMosTHBNEs abound with many in- 
ſtances of trials of this nature, and prove clearly, 
that nothing was more commonly practiſed. 
The ATHEnian Democracy was ſuch a tumultu- 
ary government as we can ſcarcely form a notion 
of in the preſent age of the world. The whole col- 
leive body of the people voted in every law, with- 
out any limitation of property, without any diſtinc- 
tion of rank, without controul from any magiſtracy 
or ſenate +; and conſequently without regard to 
order, juſtice, or prudence. The AThEnians ſoon 
became ſenſible of the miſchiefs attending this con- 


| * PruTARCHUS in vita decem oratorum. DEMosTHENES 
gives a different account of this law. Contra ARI8TOGITON, 
orat, II. He ſays, that its purport was, to render the aTioc 
#7711£04; or to reftore the privilege of bearing offices to thoſe 
who had been declared incapable, Perhaps theſe were me 
clauſes of the ſame law. 

+ The ſenate of the Bean was only a leſs numerous mob, 
choſen” by lot from among the people 1 and their Ern was 
not great. 
kitution: : 
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ſtitution: But being averſe to the checking them- 


ſelves by any rule or reſtriction, they reſolved, at 
leaſt, to check their demagogues or counſellors, by 


the fear of future puniſhment and inquiry. They 
accordingly inſtituted this remarkable law; a law 
eſteemed ſo eſſential to their government, that Es- 


 CHINES inſiſts on it as a known truth, that, were it 
aboliſhed or neglected, it were impoſlible for the 


Democracy to ſubſiſt . 


The people feared not any ill conſequence to li- 
derty from the authority of the criminal courts ; 
becauſe theſe were nothing but very numerous juries, 
choſen by lot from among the people. And they 
conſidered themſelves juſtly as in a ſtate of perpetual 
pupillage; where they had an authority, after they 
came to the uſe of reaſon, not only to retract and 
controul whatever had been determined, bat' to 
puniſh any guardian for meaſures which they had 
embraced by his perſuaſion. The ſame Iaw had 
place in THERE + ; and for the ſame reaſon, 


nu CTxS1yHonTEM. It is remarkable, that the fir flep 


_ after the diſſolution of the Democracy by Ca ITIAS and the 


Thirty, was to annul the yeapn wagargwar, as we learn from 
DEMOSTHENES ara Tuo. The orator in this oration gives 
us the words of the law, eſtabliſhing the ygapn. magavopewy, pag. 
297. ex edit. AL DI. And he accounts for it, from the fame 
principles we here reafon upon, | 
+ Pro r. in vita PELOF, R 
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It appears to have been an uſual practice in 


ATHENs, on the eſtabliſhment of any law eſteemed 


very uſeful or popular, to prohibit for ever its abro- 
gation and repeal. Thus the demagogue, who di- 
verted all the public revenues to the ſupport of 
ſhows and ſpectacles, made it criminal ſo much as 
to move for a repeal of this law *, Thus LEPTINES 
moved for a law, not only to recal all the immu- 
nities formerly granted, but to deprive the people 


for the future of the power of granting any more T. 


Thus all bills of attainder f were forbid, or laws that 
affected one ArnENIAN, without extending to the 
whole commonwealth. Theſe abſurd clauſes, by 
which the legiſlature vainly attempted to bind it- 
ſelf for ever, proceeded from an univerſal ſenſe in 
the people of their own levity and inconſtancy. _ - 


IT. A wheel within a wheel, ſuch as we obſerve 
in the German empire, is conſidered by Lord 
SHAFTESBURY || as an abſurdity in politics: But 
what muſt we ſay to two equal wheels, which go- 
vern the ſame political machine, without any mu- 
.tual check, controul, or ſubordination; and yet 
preſerve the greateſt harmony and concord? To 


* DzMosT, Olynth. 1. 2 

' + Duos r. contra LET r. 
1 Duos r. contra ARISTOCRATEM. | | 
Eday on the freedom of wit and humour, part 3. § 2. 
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eſtabliſh two diſtinct legiſlatures, each of which poſ- 
ſeſſes full and abſolute authority within itſelf, and 
ſtands in no need of the other's aſſiſtance, in order 
to give validity to its acts; this may appear, before- 
hand, altogether impraRicable, as long as men are 
actuated by the paſſions of ambition, emulation, 
and avarice, which have been hitherto their chief 
governing principles. And ſhould I aſſert, that the 
ſtate I have in my eye was divided into two diſtin& 
factions, each of which predominated in a diſtinct 
legiſlature, and yet produced no claſhing in theſe 
independent powers; the ſuppoſition may appear 
incredible. And if, to augment the paradox, I 
ſhould aſfirm, that this disjointed, irregular govern- 
ment, was the moſt active, triamphant, and illuſtri- 
ous commonwealth, that ever yet appeared; I 
ſhould certainly be told, that ſuch a political chi- 
mera was as abfurd as any viſion of prieſts or poets. 
But there is no need for ſearching long, in order to 
prove the reality of the foregoing ſuppoſitions : For 
this was actually the caſe with the Roman republic. 


The legiſlative power was there lodged in the co- 
mitia centuriata and comitia tributa. In the former, 
it is well known, the people voted according to their 
cenſus ; ſo that when the firſt claſs was unanimous, 
though it contained not, perhaps, the hundredth 
part of the commonwealth, it determined the whole ; 
and, with the authority of the ſenate, eſtabliſhed a 
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law. In the latter, every vote was alike; and as 
the authority of the ſenate was not there requiſite, 
the lower people entirely prevailed, and gave law 
to the whole ſtate. In all party-diviſions, at firſt 
between the PATRICIA NS and PLEBEIANS, after- 
wards between the nobles and the people, the intereſt 
of the Ariſtocracy was predominant in the firſt legi- 
flature ; that of the Democracy in the ſecond: The 
one could always deſtroy what the other had eſta- 
bliſhed : Nay, the one, by a ſudden and unforeſeen 
motion, might take the ſtart of the other, and to- 
tally annihilate its rival, by a vote, which, from 
the nature of the conſtitution, had the full authority 
of a law, But no ſuch conteſt is obſerved in the 
hiſtory of Rome : No inſtance of a quarrel between 
theſe two legiſlatures; though many between the 
parties that governed in each, Whence aroſe this 
concord, which may ſeem ſo extraordinary? 


The legiſlature eſtabliſhed in Rowe, by the autho- 
rity of Servius TULL1vs, was the comitia centuriata, 
which, after the expulſion of the kings, rendered 
the government, for ſome time, very ariſtocratical. 
But the people, having numbers and force on their 
fide, and being elated with frequent conqueſts and 
victories in their foreign wars, always prevailed 
when puſhed to extremity, and firſt extorted from 
the ſenate the magiſtracy of the tribunes, and then 


the legiſlative power of the comitia tributa. It then 
| behoved 
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dla the nobles to be more careful than ever not 
to provoke the people. For beſide the force which 
the latter were always poſſeſſed of, they had now got 
poſſeſſion of legal authority, and could inſtantly 
break in pieces any order or inſtitution, which di- 
realy oppoſed them. By intrigue, by influence, by 
money, by combination, and by the reſpe& paid 
their character, the nobles might often prevail, and 
direct the whole machine of government: But had 
they openly ſet their comitia centuriata in oppoſition 
to the zributa, they had ſoon loſt the advantage of 
that inſtitution, together with their conſuls, prætors, 
ediles, and all the magiſtrates elected by it. But 
the comitia tributa, not having the ſame reaſon for 
reſpecting the centuriata, frequently repealed laws 
favourable to the Ariftocracy : They limited the 
authority of the nobles, protected the people from 
oppreſſion, and controlled the actions of the ſenate 
and magiſtracy. The centuriata found it convenient 
always to ſubmit; and though equal in authority, 
yet being inferior in power, durſt never directly 
give any ſhock to the other legiſlature, either by 
repealing its laws, or eſtabliſhing laws, which, it 
foreſaw, would ſoon be repealed by it. 


No inſtance is found of any oppoſition or ſtruggle 
between theſe comitia; except one ſlight attempt of 
this kind, mentioned by Ar PIAN in the third book 
of his civil wars. Marx ANTHONY, reſolving to 

5 M 2 | deprive 
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deprive Decimus Bævrus of the government of 
_ CrsaLyINE Gurt, railed in the Forum, and called 
one of the comitia, in order to prevent the meeting 


of the other, which had been ordered by the ſenate. 


But affairs were then fallen into ſuch confuſion, and 
the Roman conſtitution was ſo near its final diſſo- 
lution that no inference can be drawn from ſuch an 
expedient. This conteſt, beſides, ' was founded 
more on form than party. It was the ſenate who 
ordered the comitia tributa, that they might obſtruct 
the meeting of the centuriata, which, by the con- 
ſtitution, or at leaſt forms of the government, could 
alone diſpoſe of provinces, 


Sies was recalled by the comitia centuriata, 
tho? baniſhed by the rributa, that is, by a plebiſcitum. 
But his baniſhment, we may obſerve, never was con- 
fidered as a legal deed, ariſing from the free choice 
and inclination of the people. It was always 
aſcribed to the violence alone of Cropivs, and to 
the diſorders introduced by him into the govern- 


ment. 


III. The third cuſtom, which we propoſe to re- 
mark, regards FncLaxD; and though it be not ſo 
Important as thoſe which we have pointed out in 
ATutensand ROME, is no leſs ſingular and unexpected. 
It is a maxim in politics, which we readily admit as 
undiſputed and univerſal, "that a power, however 

great, 
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great, when granted by law to an eminent magt- 
ſtrate, is not ſo dangerous to liberty, as an authority, 
however inconſiderable, which he acquires from 
violence and uſurpation. For, beſides that the law 
always limits every power which it beſtows, the 
very receiving it as a conceſſion eftabliſhes the au- 
thority whence it is derived, and preſerves the har- 
mony of the conſtitution. By the ſame right that 
one prerogative 1s aſſumed without law, another 
may alſo be claimed, and another with ftill greater 
facility ; while the firſt uſurpations both ſerve as 
precedents to the following, and give force to main- 
tain them. Hence the heroiſm of Hamepen, who 
ſuſtained the whole violence of royal proſecution, 
rather than pay a tax of twenty ſhillings not impoſed 


- - by parliament ; hence the care of all ExcL1sH pa- 


triots to guard againſt the firſt encroachments of 
the crown ; and hence alone the exiſtence, at this 
day, of ExcL1sn liberty, 


There 1s, however, one occaſion, where the par- 
liament has departed from this maxim ; and that is, 
in the pre//ing of ſeamen, The exerciſe of an illegal 
power is here tacitly permitted in the crown; and 
though it has frequently been under deliberation, 
how that power might be rendered legal, and grant- 
ed, under proper reſtrictions to the ſovereign, no 
ſafe expedient could ever be propoſed for that pur- 
poſe, and the danger to liberty always appeared 
M 3 „ 
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greater from law than from uſurpation. While this 


power is exerciſed to no other end than to man the 
navy, men willingly ſubmit to it, from a ſenſe of 
its uſe and neceflity ; and the ſailors, who are alone 
affected by it, find no body to ſupport them, in 
claiming the rights and privileges, which the law 
grants, without diſtinction, to all ExcL1sn ſubjects. 
But were this power, on any occaſion, made an in- 
ſtrument of faction or miniſterial tyranny, the op- 
poſite faction, and indeed all lovers of their country, 
would immediately take the alarm, and ſupport the 
injured party; the liberty of Ex GUIHUEN would 
be aſſerted; juries would be implacable; and the 
tools of tyranny, acting both againſt law and equity, 
would meet with the ſevereſt vengeance. On the 
other hand, were the parliament to grant ſuch an 
authority, they would probably fall into one of theſe 
two inconveniencies: They would either beſtow it 
under ſo many reſtrictions as would make it loſe its 
effect, by cramping the authority of the crown; or 
they would render it fo large and comprehenſive, as 
might give occaſion to great abuſes, for which we 
could, in that caſe, have no remedy. The very 
Alegality of the power, at preſent, prevents its 
abuſes, by affording ſo eaſy a remedy againſt them. 


23M pretend not, by this reaſoning, to exclude all 
poſſibility of contriving a regiſter for ſeamen, which 


might man the navy, without being dangerous to 
liberty, 
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liberty. I only obſerve, that no ſatisfactory ſcheme 
of that nature has yet been propoſed. Rather than 
adopt any project hitherto invented, we continue a 
practice ſeemingly the moſt abſurd and unaccount- 
able. Authority, in times of full internal peace and 


concord, is armed againſt law, A continued uſurp- 


ation in the crown is permitted, amidſt the greateſt 


jealouſy and watchfulneſs in the people; nay pro- 


ceeding from thoſe very principles: Liberty, in a 
country of the higheſt liberty, is left entirely to its 
own defence, without any countenance or protec- 
tion: The wild ſtate of nature is renewed, in one 


of the moſt civilized ſocieties of mankind: And 


great violences and diſorders are committed with 
impunity ; while the one party pleads obedience to 
the ſupreme magiſtrate, the other the ſanction of 
fundamental laws. , 


Ma, ESSAY 
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HERE is very little ground, either from rea- 
ſon or obſervation, to conclude the world 
eternal or incorruptible. The continual and rapid 
motion of matter, the violent revolutions with which 
every part is agitated, the changes remarked in the 
heavens, the plain traces as well as tradition of an uni- 


verſal deluge, or general con1ulſion of the elements; 


all theſe prove ſtrongly the mortality of this fabric of 
the world, and its paſſage, by corruption or diſſo- 
lution, from one ftate or order to another. It muſt, 
therefore, as well as each individual form which it 
contains, have its infancy, youth, manhood, and old 


age; and it is probable, that, in all theſe varia- 


tions, man, equally with every animal and vegetable, 


will partake. In the flouriſhing age of the world, 


it may be expected, that the human ſpecies ſhould 
poſſeſs greater vigour both of mind and body, more 
proſperous health, higher ſpirits, longer life, and a 
ſtronger inclination and power of generation, But 


if the general ſyſtem of things, and human ſociety 
of 
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of courſe, have any ſuch gradual revolutions, they 
are too ſlow to be diſcernible in that ſhort period 
which is comprehended by hiſtory and tradition. 
Stature and force of body, length of life, even 
courage and extent of genius, ſeem hitherto to have 
been naturally, in all ages, pretty much the ſame, 
The arts and ſciences, indeed, have flouriſhed in 
one period, and have decayed in another: But we 
may Obſerve, that, at the time when they roſe to 
greateſt perfection among one. people, they were 
perhaps totally unknown to all the neighbouring 
nations; and though they univerſally decayed in 
one age, yet in a ſucceeding generation they again 
revived, and diffuſed themſelves over the world. As 
far, therefore, as obſervation reaches, there is no 
univerſal difference diſcernible in the human ſpecies; 


and though it were allowed, that the univerſe, like 


an animal body, had a natural progreſs from infancy 
to old age; yet as it muſt ſtill be uncertain, whe- 
ther, at preſent, it be advancing to its point of per- 
fection, or declining from it, we cannot thence pre- 
ſuppoſe any decay in human nature . To prove, 
therefore, or account for the greater populouſneſs of 
antiquity, by the imaginary youth or vigour of the 
world, will ſcarcely be. admitted by any juſt rea- 


ſoner. Theſe general phyſical cauſes ought entirely 


to be excluded from that queſtion, | 


* See NOTE [F]. 
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There are indeed ſome more particular phyfical 
cauſes of importance. Diſeaſes are mentioned in 
antiquity, which are almoſt unknown to modern 
medicine ; and new diſeaſes have ariſen and propa- 
gated themſelves, of which there are no traces in 
ancient hiſtory. In this particular we may obſerve, 


npon compariſon, that the diſadvantage is much on 


the fide of the moderns. Not to mention ſome 
others of leſs moment; the ſmall-pox commits ſuch 
ravages, as would almoſt alone account for the great 
ſuperiority aſcribed to ancient times. The tenth or 
the twelfth part of mankind, deſtroyed every gene- 
ration, ſhould make a vaſt difference, it may be 
thought, in the numbers of the people ; and when 
Joined to venereal diſtempers, a new plague diffuſed 
every where, this diſeaſe is perhaps equivalent, by 
its conſtant operation, to the three great ſcourges 
of mankind, war, peſtilence, and famine, Were it 


certain, therefore, that ancient times were more 


populous than the preſent, and could no moral 
 caufes be aſſigned for ſo great a change; theſe phy- 
_ fical cauſes alone, in the opinion of many, would be 

ſufficient to give us ſatisfaction on that head. 


But is it certain, that antiquity was ſo much more 
populous, as is pretended? The extravagancies of 
Voss1vs, with regard to this ſubje&, are well known. 
But an author of much greater genius and diſcern- 


ment has ventured to affirm, that, according to the 


beſt 


| 


"ww 
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beſt computations which theſe ſubjects will admit 
of, there are not now, on the face of the earth, the 
fiftieth part of mankind, which exiſted in the time 
of JuLius CX SAR“. It may eafily be obſerved, 
that the compariſon, in this caſe, muſt be imperfect, 
even though we confine ourſelves to the ſcene of 
ancient hiſtory; Eu ROE, and the nations around 
the MEDITERRANEAN. We know not exactly the 
numbers of any EuxO EAN kingdom, or even city, 


at preſent: How can we pretend to calculate thoſe 


of ancient cities and ſtates, where hiſtorians have 
left us ſuch imperſect traces? For my part, the 
matter appears to me ſo uncertain, that, as I intend 
to throw together ſome reflections on that head, I 
ſhall intermingle the enquiry concerning cauſes with 
that concerning fass; which ought never to be ad- 


mitted, where the facts can be aſcertained with any 


tolerable aſſurance, We ſhall, rf, conſider whe- 
ther it be probable, from what we know of the fitu- 
ation of ſociety in both periods, that antiquity muſt 
have been more populous ; /econdly, whether in re- 
ality it was ſo, If I can make it appear, that the 
concluſion is not ſo certain as is pretended, in favour 


of antiquity, it 1s all 1 aſpire to, 


In general, we may obſerve, that the queſtion, 
with regard to the comparative populouſneſs of ages 


Lettres PERSANES., Sce alſo L' Eſprit de Loix, liv. xxili, 


Cap. 17, 18, 19. 
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or kingdoms, implies important conſequences, and 
commonly determines concerning the preference of 
their whole police, their manners, and the conſti- 
tution of their government. For as there is in all 
men, both male and female, a deſire and power of 
generation, more active than is ever univerſally ex- 
erted, the reſtraints, which they lie under, muſt 


proceed from ſome difficulties in their ſituation, 


which it belongs to a wiſe legiſlature carefully to 
obſerve and remove, Almoſt every man who thinks 
he can maintain a family will have one; and the 
human ſpecies, at this rate of propagacion would 
more than double every generation. How faſt do 
mankind multiply in every colony or new ſettle- 
ment ; where it 1s an eaſy matter to provide for a 
family; and where men are nowiſe ſtraitencd or con- 
fined, as in long-eſtabliſhed governments? Hiſtory 
tells us frequently of plagues, which have ſwept 
away the third or fourth part of a people : Yet in 
a generation or two, the deſtruction was not per- 
ceived; and the ſociety had again acquired their 
former number. The lands which were cultivated, 


the houſes built, the commodities raiſed, the riches 


acquired, enabled the people, who eſcaped, immedi- 
ately to marry, and to rear families, which ſupplied 
the place of thoſe who had periſhed *. And for a 
5 | | like 

This too is a good ale why the ſmall-pox does not de po- 
pulate countries ſo much as may at firſt ſight be imagined, * 
ere 
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Uke reaſon, every wiſe, juſt, and mild government, 


by rendering the condition, of its ſubjects eaſy and 
ſecure, will always abound moſt in people, as well 
as in commodities and riches. A country, indeed, 
whoſe climate and ſoil are fitted for vines, will na- 
turally be more populous than one which produces 
only corn, and that more populous than one which 
1s only fitted for paſturage, In general, warm cli- 
mates, as the neceſſities of the inhabitants are there 
fewer, and vegetation more powerful, are likely to 
be moſt populous: But if every thing elſe be equal, 
it ſeems natural to expect, that, wherever there are 
moſt happineſs and virtue, and the wiſeſt inſtitutions, 
there will alſo be moſt people. | 


The queſtion, therefore, concerning the populouſ- 
neſs of ancient and modern times, being allowed of 
great importance, it will be requiſite, if we would 
bring it to ſome determination, to compare both the 


domeſtic and political ſituation of theſe two periods, 


in order to judge of the facts by their moral cauſes ; 


which is the fi view in which we propoſed to con- 


ſider them. 


there is room for more people, they will always ariſe, even with- 
out the aſſiſtance of naturalization bills. It is remarked by Don 
GeRroONIMoO DE UsTAR1z, that the provinces of SrAix, which 


ſend moſt people to the Ix DIES, are moſt populous ; which p:0- 
ceeds from their ſuperior riches, 


7 he 
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The chief difference between the domeſtic œco- 
nomy of the ancients and that of the moderns con- 
ſiſts in the practice of ſlavery, which prevailed 
among the former, and which has been aboliſhed 
for ſome centuries throughout the greateſt part of 
Eu gor. Some paſſionate admirers of the ancients, 
and zealous partizans of civil liberty, (for theſe 
ſentiments, as they are both of them, in the main, 
extremely juſt, are found to be almoſt inſeparable) 
cannot forbear regretting the loſs of this inſtitution ; 
and whilſt they brand all ſubmiſſion to the govern- 
ment of a ſingle perſon with the harſh denomina- 
tion of ſlavery, they would gladly reduce the greateſt 
part of mankind to real ſlavery and ſuhjection. But 
to one who conſiders coolly on the ſubjeR, it will 


appear, that human nature, in general, really en- 


joys more liberty at preſent, in the moſt arbitrary 
government of Eo xo E, than it ever did during the 
moſt flouriſhing period of ancient times. As much 
as ſubmiſſion to a petty prince, whoſe dominions ex- 
tend not beyond a ſingle city, is more grievous than 
obedience to a great monarch ; ſo much is domeſtic 
ſlavery more cruel and oppreſiive than any civil ſub- 
jection whatſoever. The more the maſter is removed 
from us in place and rank, the greater liberty 
we enjoy; the leſs are our actions inſpected and 
controled ; and the fainter that cruel compariſon 


becomes between our own ſubjection and the free- 
dom, 
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dom, and even dominion of another. The remains 
which are found of domeſtic ſlavery, in the Au- 
RICAN Colonies, and among ſome Eux OP EAN na- 
tions, would never ſurely create a deſire of rendering 
it more univerſal. The little humanity, commonly 
obſerved in perſons, accuſtomed, from their infancy, 
to exerciſe ſo great authority over their fellow- crea- 


tures, and to trample upon human nature, were 


ſufficient alone to diſguſt us with that unbounded 
dominion. Nor can a more probable reaſon be aſ- 
ſigned for the ſevere, I might ſay, barbarous man- 
ners of ancient times, than the practice of domeſtic 
ſlavery ; by which every man of rank was rendered 
a petty tyrant, and educated amidſt the flattery, 
ſubmiſſion, and low debaſement of his ſlaves. 


According to ancient practice, all checks were on 
the inferior, to reſtrain him to the duty of ſubmiſ- 
ſion; none on the ſuperior, to engage him to the 
reciprocal duties of gentleneſs and humanity. In 


modern times, a bad ſervant finds not eaſily a good 


maſter, nor a bad maſter a good ſervant; and the 
checks are mutual, ſuitably to the inviolable and 
eternal laws of reaſon and equity. 


The cuſtom of expoſing old, uſeleſs, or ſick ſlaves 
in an iſland of the TY BERN, there to ſtarve, ſeems to 
have been pretty common in Rowe; and whoever 
' recovered, after having been ſo expoſed, had his 


liberty 


* 
* N E 
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liberty given him, by an edict cf the emperor CLAu- 


D1Us; where it was likewiſe forbid to kill any ſlave 


merely for old age or ſickneſs a. But ſuppoſing that 


this edit was ſtrictly obeyed, would it better the 
domeſtic treatment of ſlaves, er render their lives 
much more comfortable? We may imagine what 
others would practiſe, when it was the profeſſed 


maxim of the elder Caro, to ſell his ſuperannuated 
ſlaves for any price, rather than maintain what he 
eſteemed a uſeleſs aan Te 


THe ure, or ee where ſlaves in chains 


were forced to work, were very common all over 
ITALY. CoLUMELLa f adviſes, that they be always 


built under ground ; and recommends || it as the 


duty of a careful overſeer, to call over every day the 


names of theſe ſlaves, like the muſtering of a regi- 
ment or ſhip's company, in order to know preſently 


when any of them had deſerted. A proof of the 


frequency of theſe ergaſtula, and of the great number 
of ſlaves uſually confined in them. | 


A chained ſlave for a porter was uſual in Rome, 


as appears from Ovao 4, and other authors 5. Had 


Sur rom ius in vita Cravvii, 

'+ Pro r. in vita CaToN19s, 

1 Lib. i. cap. 6. Id. lid. xi, cap. . 
+ Amor, lib. i. eleg 6. 


& SuzToN, de clarii rbetor. So alſo the ancient paet, Ja- 


nitoris tintinnire impedimenta audio, 
not 


x 1 
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not theſe people ſhaken off all ſenſe of compaſſion 


towards that unhappy part of their ſpecies, would 
they have preſented their friends, at the firſt entrance, 
with ſuch an image of the ſeverity of the maſter; 
and mifery of the flave ? 


Nothing fo common in all trials, even of civil 
cauſes, as to call for the evidence of ſlaves; which 
was always extorted by the moſt exquiſite torments. 
DemosTHenes ſays , that, where it was poſſible to 
produce, for the ſame fact, either freemen or ſlaves 
as witneſſes, the judges always preferred the tortur- 


ing of ſlaves; as a more certain evidence +, 


Szngca draws a picture of that diſorderly luxury; 
which changes day into night, and night into day; 
and inverts every ſtated hour of every office in life. 


Among other circumſtances; ſuch as diſplacing the 
meals and times of bathing, he mentions, that, re- 


gularly about the third hour of the night, the neigh- 


bours of one, who indulges this falſe refinement, 


hear the noiſe of whips and laſhes; and, upon en- 
quiry, find that he is then taking an account of the 
conduct of his ſervants, and giving them due cor- 
redion and diſcipline. This is not remarked as an 


In Oniterem orat. 1. 


+ The ſame practice was very common in Rome ; but 
Cicxo ſeems not to think this evidence ſo certain as the teſti- 


mony of free-citizens. Pro Celis. 
Vol. II. 5 N inſtance 


„ . 


ſtance of cruelty, but only of diſorder, which, even 
in actions the moſt uſual and methodical, changes 
the fixed hours that an eſtabliſhed cuſtom had aſ- 


ſigned for them *. 


But our preſent buſineſs is only to conſider the 
influence of ſlavery on the populouſneſs of a ſtate. 
It is pretended, that, in this particular, the ancient 
practice had infinitely the advantage, and was the 
chief cauſe of that extreme populouſneſs, which is 
ſuppoſed in thoſe times. At preſent, all maſters 
diſcourage the marrying of their male ſervants, and 
admit not by any means the marriage of the female, 
who are then ſuppoſed altogether incapacitated for 
their ſervice. But where the property of the ſer- 
vants is lodged in the maſter, their marriage and 
fertility form his riches, and bring him a ſucceſſion 
of ſlaves, that ſupply the place of thoſe whom age 
and infirmity have diſabled. He encourages, there- 
fore, their propagation as much as that of his cattle; 
rears the young with the ſame care; and educates 
them to ſome art or calling, which may render 
them more uſeful or valuable to him. The opulent 
are, by this policy, intereſted in the being at leaſt, 
though not the well-being of the poor; and enrich 
themſelves, by encreaſing the number and induſtry 
of thoſe who are ſubjeted to them. Each man, 


See NOTE [G], 
3 N being 
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being a ſovereign in his own family, has the ſame 
intereſt with regard to it, as the prince with regard 
to the ſtate ; and has not, like the prince, any op- 
poſite motives of ambition or vain- glory, which may 


lead him to depopulate his little ſovereignty. All 


of it 1s, at all times, under his eye; and he has 
leiſure to inſpe& the moſt minute detail of the mar- 


Triage and education of his ſubjects +. 


Such are the conſequences of domeſtic ſlavery, 
according to the firſt aſpect and appearance of things: 
But if we enter more deeply into the ſubject, we 
ſhall perhaps find reaſon to retra& our haſty deter- 
minations. The compariſon is ſhocking between 
the management of human creatures and that of 
cattle; but being extremely juſt, when applied to 
the preſent ſubject, it may be proper to trace the 
conſequences of it, At the capital, near all great 
cities, in all populous, rich, induſtrious provinces, 
few cattle are bred. Proviſions, lodging, attend- 
ance, labour, are there dear; and men find their 
account better in buying the cattle, after they come 
to a certain age, from the remoter and cheaper 


+ We may here obſerve, that if domeſtic flavery really encreaſed 
populouſneſs, it would be an exception to the general rule, that 
the happineſs of any ſociety and its populouſneſs are neceſſary 
attendants, © A maſter, from humour or intereſt, may make his 
ſlaves very unhappy, and yet be careful, from intereſt, to encreaſe 
their number, Their marriage is not a matter of choice with 
them, no more than any other action of their life, | 


N 2 Countries. 


— — [—-4ä4 ñ— ͤnꝛ 2 


780 SS AT M. 
countries. Theſe are conſequently the only breed: 
ing countries for cattle ; and by a parity of reaſon, 


for men too, when the latter are put on the ſame 
footing with the former. To rear a child in Lox- 


vo, till he could be ſerviceable, would coſt much 


dearer, than to buy one of the ſame age from Scor- 


LAND or IRELAND; where he had been bred in a. 


cottage, covered with rags, and fed on oatmeal or 
potatoes, Thoſe who had ſlaves, therefore, in all 
the richer and more populous countries, would diſ- 
courage the pregnancy of the females, and either 
prevent or deſtroy the birth. The human ſpecies 
would periſh in thoſe places where it ought to en- 
ereaſe the faſteſt ; and a perpetual recruit be wanted 
from the poorer and more deſart provinces.. Such a. 


continued drain would tend mightily to depopulate 


the ſtate, and render great cities ten times more de- 
ſtructive than with us; where every man is maſter of 
himſelf, and provides for his children from the power- 
ful inſtin& of nature, not the calculations of ſordid 


intereſt. If Lo«pox, at preſent, without much 
encreaſing, needs a yearly recruit from the country, 


of 5000 people, as is uſually computed, what muſt 
it require, if the greateſt part of the tradeſmen and.- 
common people were ſlaves, and were hindered from 
breeding by their avaricious maſters ? 


All ancient authors tell us, that there was a per- 


| ances flux of ſlaves to ITaiy from the remoter 
provinces, 
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-provinces, particularly SYR IA, CILICI A“, CA A- 
DoCI1A, and the Leſſer As iA, THRACE, and EY r: 
Vet the number of people did not encreaſe in ITaLY; 
and writers complain of the continual decay of 
| induſtry and agriculture 1. Where then is that ex- 
| treme fertility of the Roman ſlaves, which is com- 
| monly ſuppoſed ? So far from multiplying, they 
| could not, it ſeems, ſo much as keep up the ſtock, 
-without immenſe recruits. And though great num- 
| | 4 bers were continually manumitted and converted 
[ into Roman citizens, the numbers even of theſe did 
not encreaſe , till the freedom of the city was com- 
municated to foreign provinces. 


The term for a ſlave, born and bred in the family, 
was werna ; and theſe ſlaves ſeem to have been en- 
titled by cuſtom to privileges and indulgences be- 
yond others; a ſufficient reaſon why the maſters 
would not be fond of rearing many of that kind 5. 

| Whoever 


® Ten thouſandMaves.in a day have been often ſold for the uſe 
of the Romans, at DEI us in CILICIA. 'STRABO, lib. xiv. 
+ CorumerLLta, lib. i, progm, et cap. 2, et 7. Varro, 
ö ib. iii. cap. 1. Ho Ar. lib. ii. od. 15, TAc Ir. annal. lib. iii. 
0 cap. 54. SUETON, in vita AUG, cap. xlii. PL Ix. lib, xviii. 
cap. 13. | 
t Minore indies plebe ingenua, ſays TACITD8, ann, lib. xxiv. 
cap. 7. 
See NOTE CH]. 
$ Perna is uſed by Roman writers as a word equivalent to 


ſcurra, on account of the petulance and impudence of thoſe ſlaves. 
: N 3 , Mas To 
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Whoever is acquainted with the maxims of our 
planters, will acknowledge the 1 of this ob- 
ſervation 4. | 


Arricus is much praiſed by his hiſtorian for the 
care, which he took in recruiting his family from | 
the ſlaves born in it“: May we not thence infer, | 
that this practice was not then very common? 


—— ————0un . —ñ— —2Äͤ 


The names of ſlaves in the Gx EEk comedies, Sy- | 
rus, Mysvs, GET, ThrRax, Davus, Lypus, 
Px Tx, Ec. afford a preſumption, that at ATazns, 
at leaſt, moſt of the ſlaves were imported from fo- 
reign nations. The ATHENlans, ſays STRABO ,, 
N gave to their ſlaves, either the names of the nations 
whence they were bought, as Lypus, Syrus ; or 
the names that were moſt common among thoſe na- 


Max r. lib. i. ep, 42. Horace alſo mentions the vernæ pro- 
caces; and PETkON1US, cap. 24. wernula urbanitas, SENECA, 
de provid. cap. 1. vernularum licentia. | 

I It is computed in the WesT IN DIESs, that a lock of ſlaves 
grow worſe five per cent. every year, unleſs new ſlaves be bought 
to recruit them. They are not able to keep up their number, 
even in thoſe warm countries, where cloaths and proviſions are 
ſo eaſily got. How much more muſt this happen in EuRoyEAaN 
countries, and in or near great cities ? | 

Cox x. NEyos in vita ArTIc i. We may remark, that 
Arricus's eflate lay chiefly in Ey1Rvs, which being a re- 
mote, deſolate place, would render it profitable for him to rear 
flaves there. 


+ Lib, vii. 


tions, 
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tions, as Max ES or Mipas to a PHRYGIAN, Tn 


to a PAPHLAGONIAN: 


De MoSTHENES, after having mentioned a law 
which forbade any man to ſtrike the ſlave of another, 
praiſes the humanity of this law; and adds, that, if 
the barbarians, from whom {ſlaves were bought, had 
information, that their countrymen met with ſuch 
gentle treatment, they would entertain a great eſteem 
for the ATHENnians*®, IoocRATES + too inſinu- 
ates, that the ſlaves of the Greexs were generally 
or very commonly barbarians. Aa Is Tor LE in his 
Politics t plainly ſuppoſes, that a ſlave is always a 
foreigner, The ancient comic writers repreſented 
the ſlaves as ſpeaking a barbarous . . This 
was an imitation of nature. 


It is well known that DeMosTHENEs, in his non- 
age, had been defrauded of a large fortune by his 


tutors, and that afterwards he recovered, by a pro- 


ſecution at law, the value of his patrimony. His 
orations, on that occaſion, ſtill remain, and contain 
an exact detail of the whole ſubſtance left by his 

* In MI DIAM, p. 221. ex edit, ALD, 

+ Panegyr. | 

1 Lib. vii, cap. 10. ſub fin, 

Ax Is To R. Equites, I. 17. The ancient ſcholiaſt remarks 
on this peſlage Ba CagEHI we d. 


ä father, 
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father “, in money, merchandiſe, houſes, and flaves, 
together with the value of each partieular. Among 
the reſt were 5 2 ſlaves, handicraftſmen, wiz, 32 
ſword-cutlers, and 20 cabinet-makers 4; all males; ; 
not a word of any wives, children, or family, which 


they certainly would have had, had it been a com- 


mon cuſtom at ATnens to breed from the ſlaves: 
And the value of the whole muſt have much depended 
on that circumſtance. No female ſlaves are even fo 
much as mentioned, except ſome houſe-maids, who 
belonged to his mother. This argument has great 
force, if it be not altogether concluſive. 


Confider this paſſage of PLuTarcn t, ſpeaking | 
of the Elder Caro. He had a great number of 


„ ſlaves, whom he took care to buy at the ſales of 


e priſoners of war; and he choſe them young, that 
< they might eaſily be accuftomed to any diet or 


4 manner of life, and be inſtructed in any buſineſs 


* or labour, as men teach any thing to young dogs 
«© or horſes. —— And eſteeming love the chief ſource 
4 of all diſorders, he allowed the male ſlaves to have 
& commerce with the female in his family, upon 
* paying a certain ſum for this privilege: But he 


* In Af bobum orat. 1. | 
+ une, makers of thoſe beds which the ancients lay 


ppon at meals, 


1 _ vita CATONIS, 


e ſtritly 
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& ſtrictly forbade all intrigues out of his family.” 
Are there any ſymptoms in this narration of that 
care which 1s ſuppoſed in the ancients, of the mar- 
Triage and propagation of their {laves? If that was 
a common practice, founded on general intereſt, it 
would ſurely have been embraced by Caro, who 
was a great œconomiſt, and lived in times when the 
ancient frugality and ſimplicity of manners were {till 
in credit and reputation. | 


It is expreſsly remarked by the writers of the 
Roman law, that ſcarcely any ever purchaſe ſlaves 
with a view of breeding from them *. 


Our lackeys and houſe-maids, I own, do not ſerve 
much to multiply their ſpecies : But the ancients, 
beſides thoſe who attended on their perſon, had almoſt 
all their labour performed, and even manufactures 
executed, by ſlaves, who lived, many of them in their 
family; and ſome great men poſſeſſed to the number 
of io, ooo. If there be any ſuſpicion, therefore, 
that this inſtitution was unfavourable to propagation, 
(and the ſame reaſon, at leaſt in part, holds with re- 
gard to ancient ſlaves as modern ſervants) how de- 


| ſtructive muſt ſlavery have proved ? 


Hiſtory mentions a Roman nobleman, who had 
400 ſlaves under the ſame roof with him: And hav- 


* See NOTE [II. 
ing 


| 
j 
| 
| 
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ing been aſſaſſinated at home by the furious revenge 
of one of them, the law was executed with rigour, 
and all A ts were put to death T. 
Many other Row as noblemen had families equally, 
or more numerous; and I believe every one will 
allow, that this would ſcarcely be practicable, were 
we to ſuppoſe all the ſlaves married, and the fe- 


males to be breeders *. 


So early as the poet HESs op 1, married ſlaves, 
whether male or female, were eſteemed inconveni- 
ent. How much more, where families had encreaſed 
to ſuch an enormous ſize as in RouzE, and where 
the ancient ſimplicity of manners was baniſhed from 
all ranks of people ? 

XENOPHON in his Ceconomics, where he gives 
directions for the management of a farm, recom- ; 
mends a ſtri& care and attention of laying the male 
and the female ſlaves at a diſtance from each other. 
He ſeems not to ſuppoſe that they are ever married. 
The only ſlaves among the Greeks that appear to 


+ Tacir. ann. lib, xiv, cap. 43. 

* The ſlaves in the great houſes, had little rooms aſſigned 
them, called ce//z. Whence the name of cell was transferred to 
the monks room in a convent, See farther on this head, Jus r. 
Lirsius, Saturn. i. cap. 14. Theſe form firong preſumptions 
againſt the marriage and propagation of the family ſlaves, | 

1 Opera et Dies, lib. ii. I. 2g. alſo I. 220, 


have 


| 
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have continued their own race, were the Her.oTes, 
who had houſes apart, and were more the flaves of 
the public than of individuals ||. | 


The ſame author“ tells us, that N:c1as's overſeer, 
by agreement with his maſter, was obliged to pay 
him an obolus a day for each ſlave; beſides main- 
taining them, and keeping up the number. Had 
the ancient ſlaves been all breeders, this laſt circum- 


ſtance of the contract had been ſuperfluous, 


The ancients talk ſo frequently of a fixed, ſtated 
portion of proviſions, aſſigned to each ſlave , that 
we are naturally led to conclude, that ſlaves lived 
almoſt all ſingle, and received that portion as a 
kind of board- wages. 


The practice, indeed, of marrying ſlaves ſeems 
not to have been very common, even among the 
country labourers, where it is more naturally to be 
expected. Caro f, enumerating the ſlaves requi- 
ſite to labour a vineyard of a hundred acres, makes 
them amount to 15; the overſeer and his wife, vil- 
licus and willica, and 13 male ſlaves; for an olive 


[| STRABo, lib. viii. 

De ratione redituum. | 

+ See CaTo de re ruſtica, cap. 56, Donatus in Phormion, 
J. I. 9. SENECAE epiſt. 30. 


+ De re ruſt, cap. 10, 11. f a 
plantation 


plantation of 240 acres, the overſeer and his wife, 
and 11 male ſlaves; and ſo in proportion to a greater 
or leſs plantation or vineyard. 


Varro ®, quoting this paſſage of Caro, allows 
his computation to be juſt in every reſpect, except 
the laſt, For as it is requiſite, ſays he, to have an 
_ overſeer and his wife, whether the vineyard or 
plantation be great or ſmall, this muſt alter the 
exactneſs of the proportion. Had Caro's compu- 
tation been erroneous in any other reſpect, it had 
certainly been corrected by VaR RO, who ſeems fond 
of diſcovering ſo trivial an error. 


The ſame author +, as well as CorumerLa . 
Tecommends it as requiſite to give a wife to the over- 
ſeer, in order to attach him the more ſtrongly to his 
maſter's ſervice, This was therefore a peculiar in- 
dulgence granted to a flave, in whom ſo great confi- 
dence was repoſed. 


In the ſame place, VarRomentions it as an uſeful 
precaution, not to buy too many flaves from the 
Ame nation, leſt they beget factions and ſeditions 
in the family: A preſumption, that, in ITary, the 
greateſt part, even of the country labouring flaves, 
(for he ſpeaks of no other) were bought from the 


* Lib. i. cap. 18. f Lib. i. cap. 17, t Lib. i. 
cep. 18. | 


remoter 
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remoter provinces, All the world knows, that the 
family ſlaves in Rowe, who were inſtruments of 
ſhew and luxury, were commonly imported from 
the eaſt, Hoc profecere, ſays Pliny, ſpeaking of 
the jealous care of maſters, mancipiorum legiones, er 
in domo turba externa, ac fervorum quoque cauſa 20s 


menclator adbihendus *. 


It is indeed recommended by VAR RO, to pro- 
pagate young ſhepherds in the family from the old 
ones. For as graſing farms were commonly in re- 
mote and cheap places, and each ſhepherd lived in 
a cottage apart, his marriage and encreaſe were not 
liable to the ſame inconveniencies as in dearer places, 
and where many ſervants lived in the family; which 
was univerſally the caſe in ſuch of the Roman farms 
as produced wine or corn, If we conſider this ex- 
ception with regard to ſhepherds, and weigh the 
reaſons of it, it will ſerve for a ſtrong confirmation 
of all our foregoing ſuſpicions 4. 


CoLuUMELLa ||, I own, adviſes the maſter to give 
a reward, and even liberty to a female ſlave, that 


Lib. xxxiii, cap, 1. Solikewiſe TAc 1 us, annal. lib. xiv, 
cap. 44. 
FT Lib. ii. cap. 10. 
t Paftoris duri eſt hie filius, ille bubulci. Juvxx. fat. 11, 
151. | 
| Lib. i. cap. 8, 


had 
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had reared him above three children: A proof, that 
ſometimes the ancients propagated from their ſlaves; 
which, indeed, cannot be denied. Were it other- 
wiſe, the practice of ſlavery being ſo common in an- 
tiquity, muſt have been deſtructive to a degree which 
no expedient could repair. All I pretend to infer 
from theſe reaſonings, is, that ſlavery is in general 
diſadvantageous both to the happineſs and popu- 
louſneſs of mankind, and that its place is much bet- 
ter — ky the practice of hired ſervants. 


The "a or, as #” writers call them, the ſedi- 
tions of the GracCcan, were occaſioned by their ob- 
ſerving the encreaſe of ſlaves all over ITALY, and the 
diminution of free citizens. APPIAN * aſcribes this 
encreaſe to the propagation of the laves ; Pl u- 
TARCH , to the purchaſing of barbarians, who were 
chained and impriſoned, Ba pDα œ dec nε 1. It 
is to be preſumed that both cauſes concurred. 


De bel, civ. lib. i, 

III vita TIB. & C. Graccnr. 

1 To the ſame purpoſe is that paſſage of the elder 8EN EA, ex 
controverſia 5, lib, v. Arata quondam populis rura, ſingu- 
« Jorum ergaſtulorum ſunt ; latiuſque nunc villici, quam olim 
« rages, imperant. At nunc eadem, ſays PI IN Y, vincti 
4 pedes, damnatae manus, inſcripti vultus exercent. Lib. xviii. 

cap. 3+ So alſo MARTIAL. 


Et ſonet innumera W Thuſcus ager. 
Lib. ix. ep. 23. 


And Lucan. ** Tum longos jungere fines 
Agrorum, et quondam duro ſulcata Camilli, 
Vomere 
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SiciLy, ſays FLorvus *, was full of ergaftula, and 
was cultivated by labourers in chains. Eunus and 
ATHEN10 excited the ſervile war, by breaking up 
theſe monſtrous priſons, and giving liberty to 60,000 
ſlaves. The younger Peur Ex augmented his army 
in SPAIN by the ſame expedient F. If the country 
labourers, throughout the Roman empire, were ſo 
generally in this ſituation, and if it was difficult or 
impoſlible to find ſeparate lodgings for the familiesof 
the city ſervants, how unfavourable to propagation, 
as well as to humanity, muſt the inſtitution of do- 
meſtic ſlavery be eſteemed ? 


ConsTAnTINOPLE, at preſent, requires the ſame 
recruits of ſlaves from all the provinces, that Roms 
did of old ; and theſe provinces are of conſequence 
far from being populous. 


EcyyPT, according to Monſ. MairrsT, ſends 
continual colonies of black ſlaves to the other parts 
of the Tusk ISH empire; and receives annually an 
equal return of white: The one brought from the 
inland parts of Arrica; the other from Mix- 
GRELIA, ClaCassIa, and TarTary, 


Vomere et antiquas Curiorum paſſa ligones, 
Longa ſub ignotis extendere rura colonis, Lib. i. 


Vincto feſſore coluntur 
Heſperiae ſegetes. 


Lib. iii. cap. 19. + Id. lib. iv, cap. 8. 


Lib. vii. 


Our 


"© SB @S& 30% 


Our modern convents are, no doubt, bad inſtitu- 


tions: But there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that anciently 


every great family in Ira v, and probably in other 
parts of the world, was a ſpecies of convent. And 
tho' we have reaſon to condemn all thoſe popiſn inſti- 

tutions, as nurſeries of ſuperſtition, burthenſome to 
the public, and oppreſſive to the poor priſoners, male 
as well as female; yet may it be queſtioned whether 
they be ſo deſtructive to the populouſneſs of a ſtate, 
as is commonly imagined. Were the land, which 
belongs to a convent, beſtowed on a nobleman, he 
would ſpend its revenue on dogs, horſes; grooms, 
footmen, cooks, and houſe-maids ; and his family 
would not furniſh many more citizens than the con- 


vent. 


The common reaſon, why parents thruſt their 
daughters into nunneries, is, that they may not be 
overburthened with too numerous a family; but the 
ancients had a method almoſt as innocent, and more 

effectual to that purpoſe, to wit, expoſing their chil- 
dren in early infancy. This practice was very com- 
mon ; and is not mentioned by any author of thoſe 
times with the horror it deſerves, or ſcarcely ® even 
with difapprobation. PLuTaRCH, the humane, 
good-natured PLuTaRCn, + recommends it as a 


* TaciTvs blames it. De morib Germ. 
| + De fraterno amore. SENECA alſo approves of the expoſing 


of ſickly infirm children. De ira, lib, i. cap. 15. 
virtue 
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virtue in ATTALus, king of PerGamus, that he 
murdered, or, if you will, expoſed all his own chil- 
dren, in order to leave his crown to the ſon of his 
| brother, Euuzxzs ; ſignalizing i in this manner his 
gratitude and affection to EVuuxxzEs, who had left 
him his heir preferably to that ſon. It was Soon, 

the moſt celebrated of the ſages of G EEC, that 
gave parents permiſſion by law to kill their chil- 
dren #*, | 


Shall we then allow theſe two circumſtances to 
compenſate each other, to wit, monaſtic vows and 
the expoſing, of children, and to be unfavourable, 
in equal degrees, to the propagation of mankind ? 
J doubt the advantage is here on the ſide. of anti- 
quity. Perhaps, by an odd connexion of cauſes, 


the barbarous practice of the ancients might rather 


tender thoſe times more populous. By removing the 
terrors of too numerous a family, it would engage 
many people in marriage; and ſuch is the force of 
natural affection, that very few, in compariſon, 
would have reſolution enough, when it came to the 
puſh, to carry into execution their former inten- 
tions. | 


_ Cuina, the only country where this practice of 
expoſing children prevails at preſent, is the moſt 


* Sa zr. Eur. lib. iii. cap. 24. | 
Vor. II. 0 | populous 
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ried before he is twenty. Such early marriages 


could ſcarcely be general, had not men the proſpect 


of ſo eaſy a method of getting rid of their children. 
I own, that PLuTarcn “ ſpeaks of it as a very ge- 
neral maxim of the poor to expoſe their children; 
and as the rich were then averſe to marriage, on 
account of the courtſhip they met with from thoſe 
who expected legacies from them, the public muſt 
have been in a bad ſituation between them +. 


Of all ſciences there is none, where firſt appear- 
ances are more deceitful than in politics. Hoſpitals 
for foundlings ſeem favourable to the encreaſe of 


numbers ; and, perhaps, may be fo, when kept 


under proper reſtrictions. Bat when they open the 
door to every one, without diſtinction, they have 
probably a contrary effect, and are pernicious to the 
ſtate. It is computed, that every ninth child born 
at Pars, is ſent to the hoſpital ; though it ſeems 
certain, according to the common courſe of human 
affairs, that it is not a hundredth child whoſe pa- 
rents are altogether incapacitated to rear and edu- 
cate him. The great difference, for health, induf- 

try, and morals, between an education in an hoſpital 
and * in a private family, ſhould induce us not 


De amore prolis, 
+ See NOTE [K J. 
| RN £5 to 


populous country we know ; and every man is mar- 
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to make the entrance into an hoſpital too eaſy and 
engaging. To kill one's own child is ſnocking to 
nature, and muſt therefore be ſomewhat unuſual ; 
but to turn over the care of him upon others is very 
tempting to the natural indolence of mankind. 


Having conſidered the domeſtic life and manners 
of the ancients, compared to thoſe of the moderns; 
where; in the main, we ſeem rather ſuperior, ſo far 
as the preſent queſtion is concerned ; we ſhall now 
examine the political cuſtoms and inſtitutions of both 
ages, and weigh their influence in retarding or for- 
warding the propagation of mankind: 


Before the encreaſe of the Rowan power, or ra: 
ther till its full eftabliſhment, almoſt all the nations, 
which are the ſcene of ancient hiſtory, were divided 
into ſmall territories or petty commonwealths, where 
of courſe a great equality of fortune prevailed, and: 
the center of the nn was always very near 


its frontiers. 


This was the ſituation of affairs not only in 
GREECE and ITALY, but alſo in Srain, Ga ut, 
GerMany, Arie, and a great part of the Leſfer 
As1a : And it muſt be owned, that no inſtitution 
could be more favourable to the propagation of 
mankind. For, though a man of an overgrown 
fortune, not being able to conſume more than ano- 

O3 | ther, 
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ther, muſt ſhare it with thoſe who ſerve and attend 
him; yet their poſſeſſion being precarious, they 
have not the ſame encouragement to marry, as if 
each had a ſmall fortune, ſecure and independent. 
Enormous cities are, beſides, deſtructive to ſociety, 
beget vice and diſorder of all kinds, ſtarve the re- 
moter provinces, and even ſtarve themfelves, by the 
prices to which they raiſe all proviſions. Where 
each man had his little houſe and field to himſelf, 
and each county had its capital, free and indepen- 
dent; what a happy ſituation of mankind ! How fa- 
vourable to induſtry and agriculture ; ta marriage 
and propagation! The prolific virtue of men, were 
it to act in its full extent, without that reſtraint 
which poverty and neceflity impoſes on it, would 
double the number every generation: And nothing 
| ſurely can give it more liberty, than ſuch ſmall 
commonwealths, and ſuch an equality of fortune 
among the citizens. All ſmall ſtates naturally pro- 
duce equality of fortune, becauſe they afford no 
opportunities of great encreaſe; but ſmall common- 
wealths much more, by that diviſion of power and 
authority which is eſſential to them. 


When Xenoenon “ returned after. the famous 
expedition with CXxRVs, he hired himſelf and 6600 
of the Gxetxs into the ſervice of Ssurnzs, a 


J 


7% De exp, Cx. lib. Vits 


prince 
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prince of Tyracz; and the articles of his agree- 
ment were, that each ſoldier ſhould receive a daric 
a month, each captain two darics, and he himſelf, 
as general, four: A regulation of pay which would 
not a little ſurpriſe our modern officers. 


} DemosTHENEs and ZEsCniNEs, with eight more, 

were ſent ambaſſadors to Pr11.1y of Mac g DON, and 

þ their appointments for above four months were a 
-thouſand drachmas, which is leſs than a drachma a 
day for each ambaſſador *. But a drachma a day, 
nay ſometimes two t, was the pay of a common 
foot ſoldier, | 


A centurion among the Romans had only double 
pay to a private man, in PoLYz1vus's time , and 
we accordingly find the gratuities after a triumph 
regulated by that proportion ||, But Marx An- 
THoxx and the triumvirate gave the centurions five 
times the reward of the other F. So much had the 
encreaſe of the commonwealth encreaſed the i inequa- 
lity among the citizens +. 


* DEMO r. de falſa leg. He calls it a conſiderable ſum, 
+ Tuuc vp. lib. iii. q 
} Lib. vi. cap. 37. 
| | Tit, Lav. lib, xli. cap. 7. 13. & alibi n 
8 : F Arran, De bell. civ. lib. iv. 


355 J C=$ar gave the centurions ten times 5 gratuity of the 
| common ſoldiers, De bello Callico, lib. viii. In the Ruopran 
carte}, mentioned afterwards, no diſtinction in the ranſom was 

made on account of ranks in the army. 
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It muſt be owned, that the ſituation of affairs in 


| modern times, with regard to civil liberty, as well as 
equality of fortune, is not near ſo fayourable, either 


to the propagation or happineſs of mankind. Eu- 


ROPE is ſhared out moſtly into great monarchies ; 


and ſuch parts of it as are divided into ſmall terri- 


tories, are commonly governed by abſolute princes, 
who ruin their people by a mimicry of the preater 


monarchs, in the fplendor of their court and num- 


ber of their forces. SwiSSERLAND alone and Hol- 
- LAND reſemble the ancient republics ; and though 


the former is far from poſſeſſing any advantage 
either of ſoil, climate, or commerce, yet the num- 
bers of people, with which it abounds, notwith- 
ſtanding their inliſting themſelves into every ſervice 
in Eu Oo, proye ſufficiently the advantages of 


their political inſtitutions. 


The ancient republics derived their chief or only 
ſecurity from the numbers of their citizens. The 
TRACHINIANS having loſt great numbers of their 
people, the remainder, inſtead of enriching them- 
ſelves by the inheritance of their fellow- citizens, ap- 
plied to SrarTa, their metropolis, for a new ſtock 
of inhabitants. The SyarTans immediately eol- 
lected ten thouſand men; among whom the old ci- 
tizens divided the lands of which the former propri · 
etors had periſhed *, 


prob. $76. lib xii, Tuge vb, lib ii. 
After 
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After Tluol zo had baniſhed Dio vs ius from 
SYRracusE, and had ſettled the affairs of S1ciL x, 
finding the cities of Syxacusk and SeLLINUN- | 
TiUM extremely depopulated by tyranny, war, and 
faction, he invited over from Greece ſome new 
inhabitants to repeople them . Immediately forty 
thouſand men (PLuTarca + ſays ſixty thouſand) 
offered themſelves; and he diſtributed ſo many lots 
of land among them, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
ancient inhabitants: A proof at once of the max- 
ims of ancient policy, which affected populouſneſs 
more than riches ; and of the good effects of theſe 
maxims, in-the extreme populouſneſs of that ſmall 
country, GREECE, which could at once ſupply ſo 
great a colony. The caſe was not much different 
with the Romans in early times. He is a pernici- 
ous Citizen, ſaid M. Cuxius, who cannot be con- 
tent with ſeven acres f. Such ideas of equality 

could not fail of producing great numbers of people. 


We muſt now conſider what diſadvantages the 
ancients1ay under with regard to populouſneſs, and 
what checks they received from their political max- 
ims and inftitutions. There are commonly com- 
penſations in every human condition; and though 
theſe compenſations be not always perſectly equal, 
yet they ſerve, at leaſt, to reſtrain the prevailing 


* Dio, Sic, lib, xvi, Þ+ In vita TI or. 
See NOTE [ LI. FF 
Q 4 Principle. 
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principle. To compare them and eftimate their 
influence, is indeed difficult, even where they take 
place in the fame age, and in neighbouring coun- 
tries: But where ſeveral ages have intervened, and 
only ſcattered lights are afforded us by ancient au- 
thors ; what can we do but anwfe ourfelves by talk- 
ing, pro and con, on an intereſting ſubject, and there 
by correcting all haſty and violent determinations? 


Fir, We may obſerve, that the ancient republics 
were almoſt in perpetual war; à natural effect of 
their martial ſpirit, their love of liberty, their mu- 
tual emulation, and that hatred which generally 
prevails among nations that hve in cloſe neighbour- 
hood, Now, war in a ſmall ſtate is much more de- 
ſtructive than in a great one; both becauſe all the 
inhabitants, in the former caſe, muſt ſerve in the 
armies; and becauſe the ſtate is all frontier, and all 
expoſed to the inroads of the enemy. 


'The maxims of ancient war were much more 
deſtructive than thoſe of modern; chiefly by that 
diſtribution of plunder, in which the ſoldiers were 
indulged. The private men in our armies are ſuch 
a low ſet of people, that we find any abundance, 
beyond their ſimple pay, breeds confuſion and dif- 
order, and a total diſſolution of diſcipline. The 
very wretchedneſs and meanneſs of thoſe, who fill 
the modern armies, render them leſs deſtructive to 
the countries which they invade: One inſtance, 

45 among 
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among many, of the deceitfulneſs of firſt Sw: 
ances in all political reaſonings “. 


Ancient battles were much more bloody, by the 
very nature of the weapons employed in them. The 
ancients drew up their men 16 or 20, ſometimes 50 
men deep, which made a narrow front; and it was 
not difficult to find a field, in which both armies 
might be marſhaled, and might engage with each 
other. Even where any body of the troops was 
kept off by hedges, hillocks, woods, or hollow ways, 
the battle was not ſo ſoon decided between the con- 
tending parties, but that the others had time to 
overcome the difficulties which oppoſed them, and 
take part in the engagement. And as the whole 
army was thus engaged, and each man cloſely 
buckled to his antagoniſt, the battles were com- 
monly very bloody, and great ſlaughter was made 
on both ſides, efpecially on the vanquiſhed, The 
long thin lines required by fire-arms, and the quick 
deciſion of the fray, render our modern engage- 
ments but partial rencounters, and enable the ge- 

neral, who is foiled in the beginning of the day, to 
draw off the n part of his army, ſound * 


entire. 


* The ancient ſoldiers, being free citizens, above the loweſt 
rank, were all married, Our modern ſoldiers are either forced 
to live unmarried, or their marriages turn to ſmall account to- 
wards the encreaſe of mankind, A eircumſtance which ovght)s 
perhaps, to be taken into conſideration, as of ſome conſequence 


in favour of the ancients, 
The 


— 3 


ease 


The battles of antiquity, both by their duration, 
and their reſemblance of ſingle combats, were 
wrought up to a degree of fury quite unknown to 


latter ages. Nothing could then engage the com- 


batants to give quarter, but the hopes of profit, by 
making ſlaves of their priſoners. In civil wars, as 
we learn from Tacitus 4, the battles were the 
moſt bloody, becauſe the priſoners were not ſlaves. g 


What a ſtout reſiſtance muſt be made, where the 


vanquiſhed expected ſo hard a fate! How inveterate 
the rage, where the maxims of war were, in every 


reſpect, ſo bloody and ſevere. 


Inſtances are frequent, in ancient hiſtory, of cities 
beſieged, whoſe inhabitants, rather than open their 
gates, murdered their wives and children, and ruſhed 
themſelves on a voluntary death, ſweetened perhaps 
with a little proſpect of revenge upon the enemy, 
GREEKs f, as well as PaRBaR1ans, have often been 
wrought up to this degree of fury, And the ſame 
determined ſpirit and cruelty muſt, in other inſtances, 
leſs remarkable, have been deſtructive to human ſo- 
ciety, in thoſe petty commonwealths, which lived in 


* Hiſt lib, ii. cap. 44. 
+ As An vpus, mentioned by Livy, lib, xxxi, cap. 17, 18. 


and PoLYB. lid. xvi, As allo the XANTHIANS, Arrian, de | 
Lell, civil. lib iv, 


cloſe 
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cloſe neighbourhood, and were engaged in Fe 


wars and contentions. 


Sometimes the wars in Greece, ſays Plu- 
TARCH ®, were carried on entirely by inroads, and 
robberies, and piracies. Such a method of war 
muſt be more deſtructive, in ſmall ſtates, than the 


bloodieft battles and fieges, \ 


By the laws of the twelve tables, poſſeſſion for 
two years formed a preſcription for land ; one year 
for moveables + ; An indication, that there was not 
in ITaLY, during that period, much more order, 
tranquillity, and ſettled police, than there is at pre- 
ſent among the Ta RTARS, | | 


The only cartel J remember in ancient hiſtory, is, 
that between De METRIUS PoLiorcETEs and the 
RRHO DANS ; when it was agreed, that a free citizen 
ſhould be reſtored for 1000 8 a ſlave TY 


arms for 500 . 


os ſecondly, it appears that ancient manners were 
more unfavourable than the modern, not only in 
times of war, but alſo in thoſe of peace; and that 
too in every reſpect, except the love of civil liberty 
and equality, which is, I own, of conſiderable im- 


In vita ARATIH» 
＋ InsT, lib. ii. cap. 6. 
7 Prop, SICVL, b, xx, 


portance. 


n 


portance. To exclude faction from a free govern- 
ment, is very difficult, if not altogether impracti- 
cable; but ſuch inveterate rage between the factions, 
and ſuch bloody maxims, are found, in modern 
times, amongſt religious parties alone. In ancient 
hiſtory, we may always obſerve, where one party 
prevailed, whether the nobles or people (for I can 
-obſerve no difference in this reſpect “) that they 
immediately butchered all of the oppoſite party who 
fell into their hands, and baniſhed ſuch as had been 
ſo fortunate as to eſcape their fury. No form of 
proceſs, no law, no trial, no pardon, A fourth, a 
third, perhaps near a half of the city was ſlaughtered, 
or expelled, every revolution; and the exiles always 
joined foreign enemies, and did all the miſchief poſ- 
fible to their fellow citizens; till fortune put it in 
their power to take full revenge by a new revolution. 
And as theſe were frequent in ſuch violent govern- 
ments, the diſorder, diflidence, jealouſy, enmity, 
which muſt prevail, are not eaſy for us to þ imagine 
in this age of the world, | 


There are only two revolutions I can recolle& in 
ancient hiſtory, which paſſed without great ſeverity, 
and great effuſion of blood in maſſacres and aſſaſſi- 
nations, namely, the reſtoration of the ATHENIAN 


* LysIas, who was himſelf of the popular faction, and 
very narrowly eſcaped from the thirty tyrants, ſays, that the 
Democracy was as violent a government as the: Oligarchy. Orat. 
24. de fßatu pepul. 

Democracy 
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Democracy by TyrAasyBULVUs, and the ſubduing 
of the Roman republic by CSR. We learn: 
from ancient hiſtory, that ThRasYBULUs paſſed a 
; general amneſty for all paſt offences ; and firſt intro- 
. duced that word, as well as practice, into Ga EEE. 
It appears, however, from many orations of Lx- 
$145, that the chief, and even ſome of the ſubal- 
tern offenders, in the preceding tyranny, were tried,. 
and capitally puniſhed. This is a difficulty not 
cleared up, and even not obſerved by antiquarians. 
and hiſtorians. And as to Czsar's clemency, 
though much celebrated, it would not gain great 
.. applauſe in the preſent age. He butchered, for in- 
ſtance, all CaTo's ſenate, when he became maſter _ 
of UTica ; and theſe, we may readily believe, 
were not the moſt worthleſs of the party. All thoſe 
who had borne arms againſt that uſurper, were at- 
tainted; and, by Hixrius's law, declared inca- | 
pable of all public offices, off 


Theſe people were extremely fond of liberty; but 
ſeem not to have underſtood it very well, When 
the thirty tyrants firſt eſtabliſhed their dominion at 
ATHENs, they began with ſeizing all the ſycophants 
and informers, who had been ſo troubleſome during 


* Cxczro, PRII I. 1. 
+ As orat, 11. contra ER AT OST. orat, 12. contra Acox Ar. 
erat. 1 5. pro MAN TIE. 


the 
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the 1 and putting ink to death by an 
arbitrary ſentence and execution. Every man, ſays 
SALLUST Þ and Lys1as , was rtoiced at theſe pu- 
niſbmente; not conſidering, that liberty was from 
that moment annihilated. | 


"The mo energy of che nervous ſtyle of Tu v- 
CYDIDEs, and the copiouſneſs and expreſſion of the 
Greek language, ſeem to ſink under that hiſtorian, 
when he attempts to deſcribe the diſorders, which 
aroſe from faction throughout all the GEX com · 
monwealths. You would imagine, that he ſtill la- 
bours with a thought greater than he can find words 
to communicate. And he concludes his pathetic 
deſcription with an obſervation, which is at once 
refined and ſolid. In theſe conteſts,” ſays he, 
„ thoſe, who were dulleſt and moſt ſtupid, and had 
ee the leaſt foreſight, commonly . prevailed. For 
« being conſcious of this weakneſs, and dreading 
& to be over-reached by thoſe of greater penetra- 
&« tion, they went to work haſtily, without preme- 
« ditation, by the ſword and poinard, and thereby 
prevented their antagoniſts, who were forming 
« fine ſchemes and projects for their deſtruction 158 


1 See Cxzsar's ſpeech de bell, Catil. 

* Orat. 24. And in orat. 29. he mentions the factious ſpixie 
of the popular aſſemblies as the only cauſe why theſe illegal 
panes ſhould — | 


+ Lib, ili, 
Not 
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Not to mention Dionys1vs || the elder, who is 
computed to have butchered in cold blood above 
10,000 of his fellow-citizens; or AGaTHocLEes “, 
Nam1s 1, and others, ftill more bloody than he; 
the tranſactions, even in free governments, were 
extremely. violent and deſtructive. At Ar HES, 
the thirty tyrants and the nobles, in a twelvemonth, 
murdered, without trial, about 1 200 of the people, 
and baniſhed above the half of the citizens that 
remained f. In AR cos, near the ſame time, the 
people killed 12co of the nobles; and afterwards 
their oẽn demagogues, becauſe they had refuſed to 
carry their proſecutions. farther 5. The people 
alſo in CorRcyRra killed 1500 of the nobles, and 
baniſhed a thouſand 4. Theſe numbers will appear 
the more ſurpriſing, if we confider the extreme 
ſmallneſs of theſe ſtates, But all ancient hiſtory is 
full of ſuch inſtances H. | 


| Prvr. de wire. & fort, AL ER. 
* D1op, Sic. lib, xviii, xix. 
1 Liv, lib. xxxi, xxxiii, xxxiv. 

I Drop. Sic. lib. xiv. I80craTEs ſays there were only 
5000 baniſhed. He makes the number of thoſe killed amount 
to 1300. Arrtoy. MscniNEs contra CTESIP R. affigns pre- 
ciſely the ſame number. Sxx EA (de trang. anim, cap. 5.) 
ſays 13co, | | 

& Drop. Ste. lib, xv, 

+ Diop. S1c. lib, xiii, 


See NOTE (NM). 
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When AI EXAN DER ordered all the exiles to be 
reſtored throughout all the cities; it was found, that 
the whole amounted to 20,000 men *; the remains 
probably of ſtill greater ſlaughters and maſſacres. 
What an aſtoniſhing multitude in ſo narrow a coun- 
try as ancient GREECE! And what domeſtic con- 
fuſion, jealouſy, partiality, revenge, heart-burnings, 
muſt tear thoſe cities, where factions were wrought 
up to ſuch a degree of fury and deſpair ! 


| It would be eafier, ſays IsocRATES to PHIL Ir, to 
raiſe an army in GREECE at preſent from the. va- 


gabonds than from the cities. 


Even when affairs came not to ſuch extremities 
(which they failed not to do almoſt in every city 
twice or thrice every century) property was rendered 
very precarious by the maxims of ancient govern- 
ment. XENO HO x, in the banquet of Socx A Es, 
gives us a natural unaffected deſcription of the t- 
ranny of the ATHEN1aw people. In my poverty,” 
ſays CHaRMIDESs, I am much more happy than I 
« ever was while poſſeſt of riches; as much as it is 
<< happier to be in ſecurity than in terrors, free than 
44 a ſlave, to receive than to pay court, to be truſted 
than ſuſpeted. Formerly I was obliged to careſs 
* eyery informer ; ſome impoſition was continually 


Diop. Sic, lib, xviii. 


« laid 


—___— <-— uu 
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laid upon me; and it was never allowed me to 


| « travel, or be abſent from the city, At preſent, 
| <« when I am poor I look big, and threaten others. 
3 «© The rich are afraid of me, and ſhow me every 
„ „ kind of civility and reſpect; and I am become a 
. | kind of tyrant in the city *.” 

p : | 
* ] In one of the pleadings of Lys1as +, the orator 


very coolly ſpeaks of it, by the by, as a maxim of 

1 the ATHEnian people, that, whenever they wanted 

> money, they put to death ſome of the rich citizens as 
. | well as ſtrangers, for the ſake of the forfeiture. In 
| mentioning this, he ſeems not to have any intention 

of blaming them; {till leſs of provoking them who 


8 3 were his audience and judges. 

4 -| Whether a man was a citizen or a ſtranger 
© : among that people, it ſeems indeed requiſite, either 

„ 4 that he ſhould impoveriſh himſelf, or the people 
- * would impoveriſh him, and perhaps kill him into 
” 3 the bargain. The orator laſt mentioned gives 1 
1 ZZ pleaſant account of an eſlate laid out in the public 
1 ſervice 1; that is, above the third of it in raree- 
1 ſhows and figured dances, 

" | 

15 * Pag. 885. ex edit. LEUNCLAv, 

y | + Orat. 29. in Nicom, 


t See NOTE INI. 
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I need not inſiſt on the Greek tyrannies, which 
were altogether horrible. Even the mixed mo- 
narchies, by which moſt of the ancient ſtates of 
GrzEcet were governed, before the introduction of 
republics, were very unſettled, Scarcely any city, 
but ATHENS, ſays Is0cRaTEs, could ſhow a ſuc- 
ceſſion of kings for four or five generations *. 


Beſides many other obvious reaſons for the inſta- 
bility of ancient monarchies, the equal diviſion of 
property among the brothers in private families, 
muſt, by a neceſſary conſequence, contribute to un- 
ſertle and diſturb the ſtate. The univerſal prefer- 
ence given to the elder by modern laws, though it 
encreaſes the inequality of fortunes, has, however, 
this good effect, that it accuſtoms men to the ſame 
idea in public ſucceſſion, and cuts off all claim and 
pretenſion of the youn ger, 


The new ſettled colony of HERACLEA, falling 
immediately into faction, applied to Syar Ta, who: 
ſent HER ITID As with full authority to quiet their 
diſfenſions. This man, not provoked by any oppo- 
ſition, not inflamed by party rage, knew no better 
expedient than immediately putting to death about 
500 of the citizens f. A ſtrong proof how deeply 


5 panath. + Dꝛon. Ste. lib, xiv. 
3 rooted. 
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| rooted theſe violent maxims of nee were 
throughout all Ga ECE. 


If ſuch was the diſpoſition of men's minds among 


that refined people, what may be expected in the 


commonwealths of IrALT, Arric, Srain, and 
Gaul, which were denominated barbarous ? Why 


| otherwiſe did the Grzexs fo much value themſelves 


on their humanity, gentleneſs and moderation, 
above all other nations? This reaſoning ſeems very 


natural. But unluckily the hiſtory of the Roman 


commonwealth, in its earlier times, if we give 
credit to the received accounts, ſtands againſt us. 


No blood was ever ſhed in any ſedition at Rome, 


till the murder of the Graccur. Diowys1vs 
Har1carnasszvs *, obſerving the ſingular hu- 
manity of the Roman people in this particular, 
makes uſe of it as an argument that they were ori- 
ginally of Gzecian extraction: Whence we may 
conclude, that the factions and revolutions in the 
barbarous republics were uſually more violent than 
even thoſe of GREECE above mentioned. 


If the Romans were ſo late in coming to blows, 
they made ample compenſation, after they had once 
entered upon the bloody ſcene; and Arpran's 


hiſtory of their civil wars contains the moſt frightful 


F 2 picture 


picture of maſſacres, proſcriptions, and forfeitures, 


that ever was preſented to the world. What pleaſes 
moſt, in that hiſtorian, is, that he ſeems to feel a 


proper reſentment of theſe barbarous proceedings; 


and talks not with that provoking coolneſs and 


indifference, which cuſtom had Produced in many 
of the! nn anne | | 


The maxims of ancient politics contain, in ge- 
neral, ſo little humanity and moderation, that it 
ſeems ſuperfluous to give any particular reaſon for 


the violences committed at any particular period. 
Yet 1 cannot forbear obſerving, that the laws, in the 


latter period of the Rowan commonwealth, were 
ſo abſurdly contrived, that they obliged the heads of 
parties to have recourſe to theſe extremities. All 
capital puniſhments were aboliſhed : However cri- 
minal, or, what is more, however dangerous any 
citizen might be, he could not regularly be puniſhed 
otherwiſe than by baniſnment: And it became ne- 


ceſſary, in the revolutions of party, to draw the 


ſword of private vengeance ; nor was it eaſy, when 
laws were once violated, co ſet bounds to theſe ſan- 
guinary proceedings. Had BzxvuTvus himfelf pre- 
vailed over the triumvirate, could he, in common 


_ prudence have allowed Ocravius and AxTH OVA 


to live, and have contented himſelf with baniſhing 


+ See NOTE [Ol. =: 
Wo them 


* 


. 
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them to Ruopes or MaxSEIIL ES, where they might 
ſtill have plotted new commotions and rebellions ? 
His executing C. AnTon1vs, brother to the frium 
vir, ſhows evidently his ſenſe of the matter. Did 
not Cicero, with the approbation of all the wiſe 
and virtuous of ROME, arbitrarily put to death 
CarAL¹INE's accomplices, contrary to law, and with- 
out any trial or form of proceſs? And if he mo- 
derated his executions, did it not proceed, either 
from the clemency of his temper, or the conjunctures 
of the times? A wretched ſecurity in a government 
which e to laws and liberty! E831 


"Pham. one extreme produces another. In the, 
ſame manner as exceſſive ſeverity in the laws is apt 
to beget great relaxation in their execution; ſo 
their exceſſive lenity naturally produces cruelty and 
barbarity. It is dangerous to force us, in hy. caſe, 


to paſs their ſacred boundaries. 


One general cauſe of the diſorders; fo frequent 
in all ancient governments, ſeems to have conſiſted” 
in the great difficulty of eſtabliſhing any Ariſtocracy * 
in thoſe ages, and the perpetual diſcontents and ſe- 
ditions of the people, whenever even the meaneſt 
and moſt beggarly were excluded from the'legiſla- 
ture and from public offices. The very quality of 
Freeman gave ſuch a rank, being oppoſed' to that 
of 10 that it ſeemed to intitle the poſſeſſor to 

1 | every 


„% ee 


every power and privilege of the commonwealth. 
| SoLon's * laws excluded no freeman from votes or 
elections, but confined ſome magiſtracies to a par- 
ticular cez/us ; yet were the people never ſatisfied 
till thoſe laws were repealed. By the treaty with 
Ax rIrAT ER +, no ATH EXIAN had a vote whoſe 
cenſus was leſs than 2000 drachmas (about 60 J. Ster- 
ling. And though ſuch a government would to us 
appear ſufficiently democratical, it was ſo diſagreeable 
to-that people, that above two thirds of them im- 
mediately left their country J. CassanDer reduced 
that cenſus to the half ; yet fill the government , 
was conſidered as an oligarchical run. and the 


effect of og violence. 


— Tol Livs's $ laws ſeem equal and rea- 
ſonable, by fixing the power in proportion to the 
property: Vet the Roman people could never be 
brought quietly to ſubmit to them. | 


In thoſe days there was no medium between a ſe- 
veze,. jealous Ariſtocracy, ruling over diſcontented 
ſubjects; and a turbulent, factious, tyrannical De- 


N / 
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＋ Prop, Sie. lib. xviii. 5 245 
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But, thirdly, there are many other circumſtances, 
in which ancient nations ſeem inferior to the mo: 
dern, both for the happineſs and encreaſe of man- 
kind. Trade, manufactures, induſtry, were no 
where, in former ages, ſo flouriſhing as they are at 
preſent in Evzoyz. The only garb of the ancients, 
both for males and females, ſeems to have been a 
kind of flannel, which they wore commonly white 
or grey, and which they ſcoured as often as it grew 
dirty. TYRE, which carried on, after Ca RTHAGE, 
the greateſt commerce of any city in the Mz DITE- | 
RANEAN; before it was deftroyed by ALExanDER, 
was no mighty city, if we credit Ax RIAx's account 
of its inhabitants. ATHens is commonly ſup- 
| poſed to have been a trading city: But it was as 
populous before the Mepian war as at any time 
after it, according to HERODO TVS +; and yet its 
commerce, at that time, was ſo inconſiderable, that, 
as the ſame hiſtorian obſerves , even the neighbour- 
ing coaſts of As14a were as little frequented by the 
GREEKS as the pillars of HERCULES : For beyond 
theſe he conceived nothing, 


* Lib, ii, There were $000 killed during the ſiege; and 
the whole captives amounted to 30,000, Drobok us SicuLvys, 
lib. xvii, ſays only 13, ooo: But he accounts for this ſmall 


number, by ſaying that the Tyx1ans had ſent away before- 
hand part of their wives and children to CAR THAGE, 


+ Lib, v. he makes the number of the citizens amount to 
30,000, I Ib. v. 


F 4 VGBreat 
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Great intereſt of money, and great profits cf 
trade, are an infallible indication, that induſtry 
and commerce are but in their infancy. We read 
in Lys las“ of 100 per cent. profit made on a cargo 
of two talents, ſent to no greater diſtance than 
from ArnE xs to the ApbRTA TIC: Nor is this men- 
tioned as an inſtance of extraordinary profit. An- 
TIDORUS, ſays DEMOSTHENESs T, paid three talents 
and a half for a houſe, which he lent at a talent a- 
year: And the orator blames his own tutors for 


not employing his money to like advantage. My 


fortune, ſays he, in eleven years minority, ought 
to have been tripled, The value of 20 of the 
ſlaves left by his father, he computes at 40 minas, 
and the yearly profit of their labour at 12 J. The 
moſt moderate intereſt at Arzzns, (for there was 
higher || often paid) was 12 per cent. $, and that 
paid monthly. Not to inſiſt upon the exorbitant 
Intereſt of 34 per cent. to which the vaſt ſums di- 


ſtributed in elections had raiſed money I at Rowe, 


we find, that VerrEs, before that factious period, 
ſtated 24 per cent. for money, which he left in the 
hands of the publicans : : And though Cicero de- 


* Ora. 33. adverſ. baer, 
- + Contra APHOB. p. 25. ex edit, AL p:. 
+ 14. p. 29. J 14. bid. 
& 1d. ibid. and SIN ESG contra CTESTPH, 
4 Epif. ad Ar ric. lib. v. epiſt. 21, 
A hs claims 
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claims againſt this article, it is not on account of 


the extravagant uſury; but becauſe it had never 
been cuſtomary to ſtate any intereſt on ſuch occa- 
ſions *. Intereſt, 'indeed, ſunk at Rowe, after the 
ſettlement of the empire: But it never remained 
any conſiderable time ſo low, as in the commercial 


ſtates of modern times +, 


Among the other inconveniencies, which the 
ATrEnians felt from fortifying Decer1a by the 
LaCEDEMONIANS, it is repreſented by Tauycy- 
DIDEs |, as one of the moſt conſiderable, that they 


could not bring over their corn from Eu BRA by land, 


paſſing by Oxor us; but were obliged to embark 


it, and to fail round the promontory of Suxiuu. 


A ſurpriſing inſtance of the imperfection of ancient 
navigation! For the water-carriage is not here 


above double the land. 


8 $ 


J do not remember a paſſage in any ancient author, 


where the growth of a city is aſcribed to the efta- 


bliſhment of a manufacture. The commerce, which 
is ſaid to flouriſh, is chiefly the exchange of thoſe 
commodities, for which different ſoils and climates 
were ſuited. The ſale of wine and oil into Arrica, 
according to Dioporvs Stcurus ||, was the foun- 


* e Vrgn, crat. 3. 
+ See Eſſay IV, 


1 Lib, vii, [| Lib, xiii, 
dation 


i 
* . 
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dation of the riches of AcR4ENTUn. The ſitua- 
tion of the city of SYBaR1s, according to the ſame 
1 author *, was the cauſe of its immenſe populouſ- 
| neſs ; being built near the two rivers C ATRHVs and 
SYBA&1s. But theſe two rivers, we may obſerve, 
are not navigable; and could only produce ſome 
fertile vallies, for agriculture and huſbandry ; an 
advantage ſo inconſiderable, that a modern writer 
would fcarcely have taken notice of it. 


The barbarity of the ancient tyrants, together 
with the extreme love of liberty, which animated 
thoſe ages, muſt have baniſhed every merchant and 
manufacturer; and have quite depopulated the ſtate, 
4 had it ſubſiſted upon induſtry and commerce. While 
the cruel and ſuſpicious Dionys1us was carrying 

on his butcheries, who, that was not detained by 
his landed property, and could have carried with 
him any art or ſkill to procure a ſubſiſtence in other 
countries, would have remained expoſed to ſuch 
3mplacable barbarity ? The perſecutions of Part 1» 
II. and Lewis XIV. filled all Evroys with the ma- 
nufacturers of FLAX DERS and of France. 


I grant, that agriculture is the ſpecies of induſtry 
chiefly requifite to the ſubſiſtence of multitudes ; 
and it is poſſible, that this induſtry may flouriſh, 


Lib. xii. | 
| even 
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la- even where manufactures and other arts are unknown 
ne and neglected. SwisSERLAND is at preſent a re- 
1 markable inſtance; where we find, at once, the. 
1d moſt ſkilful huſbandmen, and the moſt bungling 
e, tradeſmen, that are to be met with in EUROPE. 
a That agriculture flouriſhed in Greece and IraLl x, 
* at leaſt in ſome parts of them, and at ſome periods, 
1 we have reaſon to preſume: And whether the 


mechanical arts had reached the ſame degree of 
perfection, may not be eſteemed ſo material; eſpe- 
: cially, if we conſider the great equality in the an- 
cient republics, where each family was obliged to. 
| | cultivate, with the greateſt care and induſtry, its 
own little field, 1n order to its ſubſiſtence, 


But is it juſt reaſoning, becauſe agriculture may, 
in ſome inſtances, flouriſh without trade or manu- 
factures, to conclude, that, in any great extent of 
country, and for any great tra& of time, it would 
ſubſiſt alone? The moſt natural way, ſurely, of 
encouraging huſbandry, is, firſt, to excite other 
kinds of induſtry, and thereby afford the labourer 
a ready market for his commodities, and a return 
of ſuch goods as may contribute to his pleaſure and 
enjoyment. This method is infallible and univerſal; 
and, as it prevails more in modern government than 
in the ancient, it affords a preſumption of the ſu- 


perior populouſneſs of the former, 
Every 


1 
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Every man, ſays XE VO H ON &, may be a farmer: 
No art or {kill is requiſite: All conſiſts in induſtry, 


and in attention to the execution. A ſtrong proof, 
as Cor uuf hints, that agriculture was but little 


known i in the age of XEXOPHON. 


All our latter Weed and refinements, have 
they operated nothing towards the eaſy ſubſiſtence 
of men, and conſequently towards their propagation 
and encreaſe? Our ſuperior ſkill in mechanics; 
the diſcovery of new worlds, by which commerce 
has been ſo much enlarged; the eſtabliſhment of 
poſts; and the uſe of bills of exchange: Theſe 
ſeem all extremely uſeful to the encouragement of 
art, induſtry, and populouſneſs, Were we to ſtrike 
off theſe, what a check ſhould we give to every kind 
of buſineſs and labour, and what multitudes of fa- 
milies would immediately periſh from want and 


hunger? And it ſeems not probable, that we could 


ſupply the place of theſe new inventions by any 
CUE regulation or inſtitation, 


Have we reaſon to think, that the police of an- 
cient ftates was any wiſe comparable to that of mo- 
dern, or that men had then equal fecurity, either 
at home, or in their journies by land or water? I 


'E Oecon, 


queſtion 
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queſtion not, but every impartial examiner would 


give us the preference in this particular +. 


Thus, upon comparing the whole, it ſeems im- 
poſſible to aſſign any juſt reaſon, why the world 
ſhould have been more populous in ancient than in 
modern times, 'The equality of property, among 
the ancients, liberty, and the ſmall divifions of 
their ſtates, were indeed circumſtances favourable 
to the propagation of mankind: But their wars 
were more bloody and deſtructive, their governments 


more factious and unſettled, commerce and manu- 


factures more feeble and languiſſing, and the ge- 


neral police more looſe and irregular, Theſe latter 


diſadvantages ſeem to form a ſufficient counterba- 
lance to the former advantages ; and rather favour 
the oppoſite opinion to that which commonly pre- 
vails with regard to this ſubject. | 


But there is no reaſoning, it may be ſaid, againſt 
matter of fact. If it appear, that the world was 
then more populous than at preſent, we may be 
aſſured, that our conjectures are falſe, and that we 


have overlooked ſome material circumſtance in the 


compariſon. This I readily own: All our pre- 
ceding reaſonings, I acknowledge to be mere trifl- 


ing, or, at leaſt, ſmall ſkirmiſhes and friyolous 


+ See Part I. Eſſay XI. 


rencounters, 
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rencounters, which decide nothing. But unluckily 
the main combat, where we compare facts, cannot 
be rendered much more deciſive. The facts, delivered 
by ancient authors, are either ſo uncertain or ſo 
imperfect as to afford us nothing poſitive in this 
matter. How indeed could it be otherwiſe? The 
very facts, which we muſt oppoſe to them, in com- 
puting the greatneſs of modern ſtates, are far from 
being either certain or complete. Many grounds 
of calculation, proceeded on by celebrated writers, 
are little better than thoſe of the Emperor HELIO- 
GaBaLUS, Who formed an eſtimate of the im- 


menſe greatneſs of Rome, from ten thouſand pound 
weight of n which had been found in that 


city . 


It is to be remarked, that all kinds of numbers 
are uncertain in ancient manuſcripts, and have been 
ſubject to much greater corruptions than any other 
part of the text; and that for an obvious reaſon. 
Any alteration, in other places, commonly affects 
the ſenſe or grammar, and is more readily perceived 
* the reader and tranſcriber. . 


Few enumerations of inhabitants have been made 

of any tract of country by any ancient author of 

good authority, ſo as to afford us a 1 enough 
view for compariſon. 


T Ari LAMPRID, in vita HELIOGAB, cap. 26, 


mme 
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It is probable, that there was formerly a good 
foundation for the number of citizens aſſigned to 
any free city; becauſe they entered for a ſhare in 
the government, and there were exact regiſters kept 
of them. But as the number of ſlaves is ſeldom 
mentioned, this leaves us in as great uncertainty as 
ever, with regard to the populouſneſs even of ſingle 
Cities, | 


The firſt page of TRV cyvrpes is, in my opinion, 
the commencement of real hiſtory. All preceding 
narrations are ſo intermixed with fable, that philo- 
ſophers ought to abandon them, in a great meaſure, 
to the embelliſhment of poets and orators F, 


With regard to remote times, the numbers of 
people aſſigned are often ridiculous, and loſe all 
credit and authority, The free citizens of Sr ARIS 
able to bear arms, and actually drawn out in battle, 
were zoo, ooo. They encountred at Sracra with 
100,000 citizens of CRoTona, another Gates city 
contiguous to them; and were defeated. This is 
Diopokus Sicurus's + account ; and is very ſeri- 
ouſly inſiſted on by that hiſtorian. SrRABO þ alſo 


mentions the ſame number of SyBariTEs. 


* See NOTE IPI. 
＋ Lib, xii, 1 Lib, vi, 
 Diovorvs 
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Diopokus SicuLvs ||, enumerating the inhabi- 
tants of Ac Nun, when it was deſtroyed by 
the CA&THAGINIANS,. ſays, that they amounted to 
20,000 citizens, 2 00, oco ſtrangers, beſides ſlaves, 


who, in ſo opulent a city as he repreſents it, would 


probably be, at leaſt, as numerous. We muſt re- 
mark, that the women and the children are not in- 
cluded; and that therefore, upon the whole, this 
city muſt have contained near two millions of inha- 
bitants *, And what was the reaſon of ſo immenſe 
an encreaſe? They were induftrious in cultivating 
the neighbouring fields, not exceeding a ſmall EN d- 
LISK county; and they traded with their wine and 
oil to AFRICA, which, at that time, produced none 
of theſe commodities. 


| ProLtny, ſays Tuzocktrus , commands 33,339 
cities. I ſuppoſe the ſingularity of the number was 
the reaſon of aſſigning it. Dioporvs Sicurus 4 
aſligns three millions of inhabitants to Zcvyr, a 
ſmall number: But then he makes the number of 
their cities amount to 18, oo: An evident contra- 


diction. 


Il Lib. wii. 1 0 | 
* DioGEnes LarrTIVs /in vita EMPEDOCLIS) ſays, that 
AGRIGENTUM contained only Soo, oco inhabitants, 


+ Idyll. 17. t Lib, i. 


He 
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He ſays * the people were formerly ſeven mil- 
lions. Thus remote times | are "HAPs moſt en 
| and admired. 5 1 


That Xerxe8'%s army was extremely numerous, I 
can readily believe; both from the great extent of 
his empire, and from the practice among the Eaſt- 
ern notions, of encumbering their camp with a ſu- 
perfluous multitude : But will any rational man 
cite He xopoTus's wonderful narrations as an au- 
thority? There is ſomething very rational, I own, 
in -Lys1as's + argument upon this ſubject. Had 
not Xerxes's army been incredibly numerous, ſays 
he, he had never made a bridge over the HxLLE- 
SPONT : It had been much eafier to have tranſported 
his men over ſo ſhort a paſſage, with the numerous 
ſhipping of which he was maſter. 


PoLYB1vs ; ſays, that the Romans, between the 
firſt and ſecond Punic wars, being threatened with 
an invaſion from the GavLs, muſtered all their own 

forces, and thoſe of their allies, and found them 
amount to ſeven hundred thouſand men able to bear 
arms. A preat number ſurely, and which, when 
joined to the ſlaves, is probably not leſs, if not 
rather more than that extent of country affords at - 


.» Idyll. 17. T Orat. funebris, | 1 Lib, ii. 199 
Vor. II. Q- preſent. bl 


enen nn 


preſent *®, The enumeration too ſeems to Mo been 
made with ſome exactneſs; and PoLys1vs gives us 
the detail of the particulars. But might not the 
number be magnified, in order to encourage the 


people ? 


- Dioporvs SicuLvs F makes the ſame enumera- 

tion amount to near a million, Theſe variations are 
ſuſpicious, He plainly too ſuppoſes, that Ir al x 
in his time was not ſo populous : Another ſuſpici- 
ous circumſtance, For who can believe, that the 
inhabitants of that country diminiſhed from the 
time of the firſt Punic war to that of the zrium- 
wvirates £ 


Jurivs CxsAR, according to AfPIAN T, en- 
countered four millions of GavuLs, killed one mil- 
lion, and took another million priſoners ||. Sup- 
poſing the number of the enemy's army and of the 
lain could be exactly aſſigned, which never is poſ- 


*The country that ſupplied this number, was not above a 
third of ITALY, viz, the Pope's dominions, Tuscany, and 
a part of the kingdom of Nas: But perhaps in thoſe early 
times there were very few ſlaves, except in Roux, or the Seat 
cities. 

+ Lib, ii. t CxrT1ca, 

|| PruTarcn (in vita Cs.) makes the number that Cx 
Ax fought with amount only to three millions; Wige. (in 
CaSariBUs) to tw6. 


fible ; 
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fible z how could it be known how often the ſame 
man returned into the armies, or how diſtinguiſh 
the new from the old levied ſoldiers? No attention 
ought ever to be given to ſuch looſe, exaggerated 
calculations ; . eſpecially where the author does not 
tell us the mediums, upon which the calculations 
were founded. | 


PaTERCULUs “ makes the number killed by Cz- 
sak amount only to 40c,000: A more probable 
account, and more eaſily reconciled to the hiſtory 
of theſe wars given by that conqueror himſelf in his 


Commentaries. | 


One would imagine, that every circumſtance of 
the life and actions of Dioxys1vs the elder might 
be regarded as authentic, and free from all fabulous 
exaggeration ; both becauſe he lived at a time when 
letters flouriſhed moſt in Greece, and becauſe his 
chief hiſtorian was Pnirisrus, a man allowed to 
be of great genius, and who was a courtier and 
miniſter of that prince, But can we admit, that he 
had a ſtanding army of 100,000 foot, 10, ooo horſe, 
and a fleet of 400 gallies f? Theſe, we may ob 
ſerve, were mercenary forces, and ſubſiſted upon 
pay, like our armies in EugOo PE. For the citizens 
were all diſarmed; and when Diox - afterwards 


* Lib, ii, cap. 47. * Drop, Sie, lib. ii. 
Q 2 invaded 
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invaded Steir, and called on his countrymen to 
vindicate their liberty, he was obliged to bring 
arms along with him, which he diftributed among 
thoſe who joined him f. In a ſtate where agricul- 
ture alone flouriſhes, there may be many inhabi- 
tants; and if theſe be all armed and diſciplined, a 
great force may be called out upon occafion : But 
great bodies of mercenary troops can never be-main- 
tained, without either great trade and numerous 
manufactures, or extenfive dominions. The United 
Provinces never were maſters of ſuch a force by ſea 
and land, as that ſaid to belong to Dionys1us ; yet 
they poſſeſs as large a territory, perfectly well culti- 
vated, and have much more reſources from their 
commerce and induſtry, Diovorvs SicuLvs al- 
lows, that, even in his time, the army of Dioxys1vs 
appeared incredible ; that is, as I interpret it, was 
entirely a fiction, and the opinion aroſe from the 
exaggerated flattery of the courtiers, and perhaps 
from the vanity and policy of the tyrant himſelf. 


It is an uſual fallacy, to conſider all the ages of 
antiquity as one period, and to compute the num- 
bers contained in the great cities mentioned by an- 
cient authors, as if theſe cities had been all co- 
temporary. The Greer colonies flouriſhed ex- 
tremely in S:ciLY during the age of ALEXANDER: 


f PruTARCH in vita DIoNIS, 


But 
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But in AucusTvs's time they were ſo decayed, that 
almoſt all the produce of that fertile iſland was can- 
ſumed in ITauy *. 


Let us now examine the numbers of inhabitants 
aſſigned to particular cities in antiquity ; and omit- 
ting the numbers of NI x EVER, BasyLon, and the 
 EcoyyeTian THEBEs, let us confine ourſelves to the 
ſphere of real hiſtory, to the Grecian and Roman 
ſtates. I muſt own, the more I confider this ſubject, 
the more am I inclined to ſcepticiſm, with regard 
to the great MOREY aſcribed to ancient times, 


ATHENS 1s ** by PLaTo 4 to be a very great 
city; and it was ſurely the greateſt of all the GEEK t 
Cities, except SYRAcusg, which was nearly about 
the ſame fize in THucyo1pes's || time, and after- 
wards increaſed beyond it, For Cicero & mentions 
it as the greateſt of all the Gx EEx cities in his time; 
not comprehending, I ſuppoſe, either Ax r ioc or 


® STRABO, lib. vi. F Apolog, Socs, 

1 Ax cos ſeems alſo to have been a great city: For Lys1as 
contents himſelf with ſaying that it did not exceed ATHENS, 
Orat. 34+ 

Lib. vi. See alſo Cr Ja in vita NIc . 

5 Orat. contra VERREM. lib. iv, cap. 52, STR ABO, lib. vi, 
ſays, it was twenty-two miles in compaſs. But then we are to 
conſider, that it contained two harbours within it; one of which 
was a very large one, and might be regarded as a kind of bay. 


Q3 ALEX» 


SSA M. 


ALEXANDRIA under that denomination. ArRE- 
.us“ ſays, that, by the enumeration of Dzme- 
TRIUS PHALEREUS, there were in ATHENs 21,000 
citizens, 10,00 ſtrangers, and 400,000 ſlaves. This 


number is much inſiſted on by thoſe whoſe opinion 


I call in queſtion, and is eſteemed a fundamental fact 
to their purpoſe: But, in my opinion, there is no 
point of criticiſm more certain, than that ArnE- 
NA us, and CTESICLEs, whom he quotes, pre here 
miſtaken, and that the number of ſlaves is aug- 
mented by a whole cipher, and ought not to be re- 
garded as more than N 


Firp, VER the N of citizens is ſaid to he 
21,0c0 by ATHEN us , men of full age are only 
underſtood. ' For, (1.) HeropoTvus ſays t, that 
ARISTAGOR AS, ambaſſador from the Ion1ars, found 
it harder to deceive one SyarTan than 30,000 
ATHENIANS 3 meaning, in a looſe way, the whole 
ſtate, ſuppoſed to be met in one popular aſſembly, 
excluding the women and children. (2,) Tavucr- 
D1DEs || ſays, that, making allowance for all the ab- 
ſentees in the fleet, army, garriſons, and for people 


employed in their private affairs, the AruENIAN 


Lib. vi. cap. 20. 
+ DEMOSTHENES aſſigns 20,000 3 contra Ar15T0G. 
1 Lib. v. | || Lib, viii. | 


aſſembly 
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aſſembly never roſe to five thouſand. (z.) The 
forces, enumerated by the ſame hiſtorian ꝰ, being 
all citizens, and amounting to 13,000 heavy-armed 

infantry, prove the ſame method of calculation; as 
alſo the whole tenor of the Gag Ex hiſtorians, who 
always underſtand men of full age, when they aſ- 
ſign the number of citizens in any republic. Now, 
theſe being but the fourth of the inhabitants, the 
free ATHENIANS were by this account 84,000; the 
ſtrangers 40, ooo; and the ſlaves, calculating by the 
ſmaller number, and allowing that they married and 
propagated at the ſame rate with freemen, were 
160, ooo; and the whole inhabitants 284,coo: A 
number ſurely large enough. The other number, 
1,720,000, makes ATRens larger than Lonpox 
and Pax ls united, 


Secondly, There were but 10,000 houſes in A- 
THENS f. | | LSE | 


- Thirdly, Though the extent of the walls, as given 
us by Tyucypapes J. be great, (w/z. eighteen 
miles, beſide the ſea-coaſt): Vet Xx NO HO I ſays, 
there was much- waſte ground within the walls. 


Lib. ii, DrioDoxvs Sicurus's account perfectly agrees, 


lib. xii. 5 Y 
+ Xznoryon, Mem, lib, ii. 


t Lib. ii, De ratione red. e 
| Q4 They 
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They ſeem indeed to have n four diſtinct and 
— | 0 


Fronts No . of the ſlaves, or ſuf. 
picion of inſurrection, is ever mentioned by hiſ- 
torĩans; except one commotion of the miners *. 


Fifthly, The Ar RENIANs“ treatment of their 
ſlaves is ſaid by Xe xo HOT, and DEmosTHENEs , 
and Pl Aurus ||, to have been extremely gentle and 
indulgent: Which could never haye been the caſe, 
had the diſproportion been twenty to one. The 
diſproportion is not ſo great in any of our colonies; 
yet are we obliged to exerciſe a rigorous military 


government over the negroes. 


Sixthly, No man is ever eſteemed rich for poſſeſſ: 
ing what may be reckoned an equal diſtribution of 
property in any country, or even triple or qua- 


druple that wealth. Thus every perſon in Enc- 
LAND is computed by ſome to ſpend ſixpence a- day: 


Yet is he eſteemed but poor who has five times that 
ſum; Now T1Marcavs is ſaid by Ascnives © to 
have been left in eaſy circumſtances; but he was 


8 See NOTE [Q]. 


* ATurzn, lib. vi. F De rep. ATHEN, | 
2} Pazz2y. 3. | 1 SrIEHe; 


maſter 
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maſter only ef ten ſlaves employed in manufactures, 
Lys1as and his brother, two ſtrangers, were pro- 
ſcribed by the thirty for their great riches; though 
they had but ſixty a- piece &. Dg MosTHENES was 


left very rich by his father; yet he had no more 
than fifty-two ſlaves f. His workhouſe, of twenty 


cabinet-makers, is ſaid to be a very conſiderable 
manufactory :. 


Seventhly, During the Decgiian war, as the 
Gxeex hiſtorians call it, 20,000 ſlaves deſerted, and 
brought the ATHEN1ans to great diſtreſs, as we 
learn from ThHucypipes{, This could not have 
happened, had they been only the twentieth W 


The beſt ſlaves would not deſert. 


- Eighthly, Xgxoruon || propoſes a ſcheme for en- 
tertaining by the public 10,000 ſlaves : And that 


ſo great a number may poſlibly be ſupported, any 
one will be convinced, ſays he, who conſiders the 
numbers we poſſeſſed before the DeceLian war. 

A way of ſpeaking altogether incompatible with 
the larger number of ATHEx.Us. 1 15 


| Ninthly, The whole ceſus of the Rate of Ar HENS 
was leſs than 6000 talents. And though numbers 


+ #® Orat, 11% + Contra Arno, 1 Ibide 
F Lib, vii. N I! 9. rat, red, 


. Ä P e O . eat 


in ancient manuſcripts be often ſuſpected by critics, 


yet this is unexceptionable; both becauſe DzmosT- 
nents “, who gives it, gives alſo the detail, which 
checks him; and becauſe PoLysvs + affigns the 
ſame number, and reaſons upon it. Now, the moſt 
vulgar ſlave could yield by his labour an obolus a 
day, over and above his maintenance, as we learn 
from XEN OHOY I, who ſays, that NiciAs's over- 
ſeer paid his maſter ſo much for ſlaves, whom he 
employed in digging of mines. If you will take 
the pains to eſtimate an obolus a day, and the ſlaves 
at 400,5co, computing only at four years purchaſe, 
you will find the ſum above 12,00) talents ; even 
though allowance be made for the great number of 
holidays in Arnzns. Feſides, many of the ſlaves 
would have a much greater value from their art, 
The loweſt that DeMosTHENEs eftimates any of his 
| father's ſlaves is two minas a-head. And upon this 
ſuppoſition, it is a little difficult, I confeſs, to re- 
concile even the number of 40, ooo ſlaves with the 
cenſus of E000 talents. 


Tenthlz, Chios is ſaid by Tuocypines &, to 
contain more ſlaves than any Greex city, except 


 SrakTa. SPARTA then had more than Arzzxs, 


* De dlaſſbus, N Lib, . cap. 62. I De rat. red. 
| Contra ArnoBuM, © Wo Lib, vüi. 7 | 


9 in 
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in proportion to the number of citizens. The 
SPARTANS were gooo in the town, 3o, ooo in the 
country f. The male flaves, therefore, of full 
age, muſt have been more than 780,c00 ; the whole 
more than 3,120,000. A number impoſſible to be 
maintained in a narrow barren country, ſuch as 
Laconia, which had no trade. Had the Herortes 
been ſo very numerous, the murder of 2900 men- 
tioned by T-ucypipes “, would have: irritated 
them, without weakening them, 11 


Beſides, we are to conſider, that the number aſ- 
ſigned by AT4ex mus whatever it is, compre- 
hends all the inhabitants of Arricz, as well as 
thoſe of ATHENs. The ATHENntans affected much 
a country life, as we learn from Tuucypipes||; 
and when they were all chaſed into town, by the 


invaſion of their territory during the PeLoPONNE- 
sia war, the city was not able to contain them; 


. PruTARCY. in pita LYCURG, ; ® bin 

The ſame author affirms, that Con iv rn had once 460,000 
flaves, /Ec1nA 47, coo. But the foregoing arguments hold 
ſtronger againſt theſe ſadls, which are indeed entirely abſurd and 
impoſſible, It is howerer remarkable, that ATienzvs cites 
ſo great an authority as ARISTOTLE for this laſt fact: And 
the ſcholiaſt on PIN DAR mentions the ſame number of flaves in 


AECINA. 
l Lib. i ii. 


and 


and they were obliged to lie in the porticoes, temples, 
and even ſtreets, for want of lodging *. 


The ſame remark is to be extended to all the other 
GRrEex cities; and when the number of citizens is 
aſſigned, we muſt always underſtand it to compre- 
hend the inhabitants of the neighbouring country, 
as well as of the city. Yet, even with this allow- 
ance, it muſt be confeſſed, that Greece was a po- 
pulous country, and exceeded what we could ima- 
gine concerning ſo narrow a territory, naturally not 
very fertile, and which drew no ſupplies of corn 
from other places. For excepting Aras, which 
traded to PoxTus for that commodity, the other 
cities ſeem to have ſubſiſted chiefly from their neigh- 


bouring territory +. 


Rkopxs is well known to have been a city of ex- 
tenſive commerce, and of great fame and ſplendor; 
yet it contained only 6000 citizens able to bear arms, 
when it was beſieged by DemeTRIUs . 


Turbrs was always one of the capital cities of 
Greece 5: But the number of its citizens exceeded 


„ Tnvery. lib, l. 

+ See NOTE [R], 

Þ Prop, STE, lib. xx, en poi 

+ 6 not 
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not thoſe of Ruoves . Patranta is ſaid to be a 
ſmall city by XENO HOM, yet we find, that it 
contained co citizens f. I pretend not to recon- 
cile theſe two facts. Perhaps, Xenopmon calls 
PHLIiaSia a ſmall town, becauſe it made but a 
ſmall figure in Gzeece, and maintained only a ſu- 
bordinate alliance with SrarTa; or perhaps the 
country, belonging to it, was extenſive, and moſt of 


the citizens were employed i in the cultivation of it, 


and dwelt in the neighbouring villages. 


ManTinea was equal to any city in ARCaD1a > 
Conſequently it was equal to MEGcaLopoLIs, which 
was fifty ſtadia, or fix miles and a quarter in cir- 


cumference d. But MAN TIN ERA had only 3000 citi- 


zens J. The Greer cities, therefore, contained 
often fields and gardens, together with the houſes ; 
and we cannot judge of them by the extent of their 
walls, ATHENS contained no more than 10,000 
houſes; yet its walls, with the ſea-coaft, - were 
above twenty miles in extent. SYRAcust was 
twenty-two miles in circumference ; yet was ſcarcely 
ever ſpoken of by the ancients as more populous 


| See NOTE [S]. 
* Hiſt, Ga x c. lid. vii, + Id. lib, vii. 


t Por vB. lib. 2. § Por vn. lib, ix, cap, 20. 


+ Lys14s, orat. 34» 


than 


_ 886-48 K 


than ATHensz. BaByLoON was a ſquare of fifteen 
miles, or ſixty miles in eircuit ; but it contained 
large cultivated fields and incloſures, as we learn 
from Puiny. Though Avurziian's wall was fifty 
miles in circumference * ; the circuit of all the thir- 
teen diviſions of Rowe; taken apart, according to 
PuBt1vs VieToR, was only about forty- three 
miles. When an enemy invaded the country, all 
the inhabitants retired within the walls of the an- 
cient cities, with their cattle and furniture; and in- 
ſtruments of huſbandry ; and the great height, to 
which the walls were raiſed, enabled a ſmall num- 
ber to defend them with facility. 


SrAR TA, ſays XENO HO , is one of the cities 
of GrEtcs that has the feweſt inhabitants. Yet 
Pol vnius f ſays, that it was forty-eight Radia in 
circumference, and was round. 


All the e * to bear arms in AnTt- 
PATER's time, deducting ſome few garriſons, were 
but ten thouſand men F. | 


® Vorrscvs in vita AUn EI. 

+ De rep. La cED. This paſſage is not eaſily kk with 
that of Pl AR n mo who ſays, that S AR TA had * 
citizens. Td 

t PoLys. lib. ix. cap. 20. 

8 Drop. 810. lib, xviii. 
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PoLyYBivs I tells us, that the Achax league 
might, without any inconvenience, march 30 or 
40, ooo men: And this account ſeems probable: 
For that league comprehended the greateſt part of 
PELOPONNESUS. Vet Pausanias “, ſpeaking of 
the ſame period, ſays, that all the Ach Aus able 
to bear arms, even when ſeveral manumitted ſlaves 
were joined to them, did not amount to. fifteen 
thouſand. 


The Tnxs$attans, till their final conqueſt by 
the Romans, were, in all ages, turbulent, factious, 
ſeditious, diſorderly f. It is not therefore natural 


to ſuppoſe, that this part of Gx EEE abounded 
much in people. 


We are told by ThVCY DID ES f, that the part of 
PEeLoOPONNESUS, adjoining. to PrLos, was deſart 
and uncultivated. HERODO Tus ſays 5, that Ma- 
CEDONIA was full of lions and wild bulls ; animals 


which can only inhabit vaſt unpeopled foreſts, 
Theſe were the two extremities of GREECE. 


All the inhabitants of Ee1zvs, of all ages, ſexes 
and conditions, who were ſold by PauLus EM- 


HLIG Ar. ® [n ACHAICIS, | 
+ Ter, Liv. liv, xxxiv. cap. 51. PLATO in CRITONE, 
＋ ., $ Lib, vii. ET 


Lius, 


— 


2 — 33 
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lius, amounted only to 156,000 . Vet Ee1xvs 
| bs bi sable en neee | 


Jvsran + tells 4, Mk ae Paitty of Mac- 
bon wes declared head of the Gx « confederacy, 
he ealled a congreſs of all the ſtates, except the 
Lxcepemontans,; who refuſed to concur; and he 
ſound tlie force of the whole, upon computation, to 
amount to 200,000 infantry, and 15,000 cavalry, 
This muſt be underſtood to be all the citizens ca- 
pable of bearing arms, For as the Grzex republics 
maintained no mercenary forces, and had no militia 
_ diſtin from the whole body of the citizens, it is 
not coneeivable what other medium there could be 
of computation. That ſuch an army could ever, by 
Greece, be brought into the field, and be main- 
tained there, is contrary to all hiſtory, Upon this 
fuppoſition, therefore, we may thus reaſon. The 
free Gxtexs of all ages and ſexes were 860, cob. 
The ſlaves, eſttmating them by the number of 
ATnenian flaves as above, who ſeldom married 
or had families, were double the male citizens of 
full age, viz. 430, ooo. And all the inhabitants 
of ancient Ga EECE, excepting Laconia, were about 
one million two hundred and ninety thouſand : No 
mighty number, nor exceeding what may be found 


® Tir, Lay, lib, xly. cap. 3. 1 Lib. is, cp: 5, 
a. 
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at preſent in ScoTLanD, a country of not much 
greater extent, and very indifferently peopled. | 


We may now conſider the numbers of people in 
Rome and IrAL x, and collect all the lights afforded 
us by ſcattered paſſages in ancient authors. We 
ſhall find, upon the whole, a great difficulty, in 
fixing any opinion on that head; and now<eaſon to 
ſupport thoſe exaggerated calculations, fo much in- 
ſiſted on by modern writers. | | 


Dionysius HALLICARNASSEUS * ſays, that the 
ancient walls of Rome were nearly of the ſame 
compaſs with thoſe of Ar HENS, but that the ſub- 
urbs ran out to a great extent; and it. was difficult 
to tell, where the town ended or the country began, 
In ſome places of Ro ME, it appears, from the ſame 
author , from JuvENAL , and from other ancient 
writers $, that the houſes were high, and families 
lived in ſeparate ſtoreys, one above another: But it 
is probable, that theſe were only the poorer citizens, 
and only in ſome few ſtreets. If we may judge from 
the younger Pr.1ny's || account of his houſe, and 
from BAR TOLI's plans of ancient buildings, the 


Mk. +libs 
| + Satyr. iii. I. 269, 270. 
s See NOTE [TI. 
See NOTE [Ul]. 
Vor, U. | | men 
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men of quality had very ſpacious palaces; and their 

buildings were like the CnIx ESE houſes at this day, 
where each apartment is ſeparated from the reſt, 
and riſes no higher than a ſingle ſtorey, To which 

if we add, that the Rouax nobility much affected 
extenſive porticogs, and even woads “ in tawn ; we 
may perhaps allow Vosszus (though there is no 
manner of reaſon for it) to read the famous paſſage 
of the elder PlIx x + his awn way, without admit- 
ting the extravagant . which he draws 


from it. 


The number of citizens who nt corn by the 
public diſtribution in AycusTvVs's time, were two 
hundred thouſand 1. This one would efteem a 
pretty certain ground of calculation; Yet is it at- 
tended with ſuch circumſtances as throw us back 
into doubt and uncertainty. 


Did the poorer citizens only receive the diſtri- 
bution ? It was calculated, to be ſure, chiefly for 
their benefit. But it appears from a paſſage in 
Cicero ||, that the rich might alſo take their 
portion, and that it was eſteemed no reproach in 
them to apply for it. 


* Vitzvy, lib. v. cap, 11. TACIT. annal. lib, xi, cap, 3. 
SUETON, in vita OcTav. cap. 7a, Kc. | 


+ See NOTE [XXI. 
t Ex monument, Ancyr, | Tuſe, queſt, lib, iii, cap, 48. 
To 

2 
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To whom was the corn given; whether only to 
heads of families, or to every man, woman, and 
child? The portion every month was five modii to 
each *, (about 5 of a buſhel.) This was too little 
for a family, and too much for an individual. A 
very accurate antiquarian , therefore, infers, that 
it was given to every man of full years: But he al- 
lows the matter to be uncertain. | 


Was it ſtrictly enquired, whether the claimant 
lived within the precincts of Rows ; or was it ſuf- 
ficient, that he preſented himſelf at the monthly 
diſtribution ? This laſt ſeems more probable t. 


Were tw no falſe claimants? We are told N 
that Cæs AR ſtruck off at once 170, ooo, who had 


creeped in without a juſt title; and it is very little 
probable, that he remedied all abuſes. 


Baut, laſtly, what proportion of ſlaves muſt we 
aſſign to theſe citizens? This is the moſt material 


* Licinizs apud Salluſt. bift, frag. libs iii. 

Þ+ Nicolaus Hortenſius de re frumentaria Roman, 

t Not to take the people too much from their buſineſs, Au- 
GUSTUS ordained the diftribution of corn to be made only thrice 
a-year: But the people finding the monthly diſtributions more 
convenient, (as preſerving, I ſuppoſe, a more regular economy in 
their family) deſired to have them reſtored, SuzToN. AUGUusT, 
cap. 40. Had not ſome of the people come from ſome diftance 


for their corn, AuGusTvVs's precaution ſeems ſuperfluous, 
ſl Sueton. in Jul. cap, 41. | 
R 2 _ queſtion ; 
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queſtion; and the moſt uncertain. It is very doubt- 
ful, whether Arnxs can be eſtabliſhed as a rule 
for Roms. Perhaps the ATHeEnians had more 
* ſlaves, becauſe they employed them in manufactures, 


for which a capital city, like Rome, ſeems not ſo 


proper. Perhaps, on the other hand, the Romans 
had more ſlaves, on account of their ſuperior luxury 
and riches. : 


There were exact bills of mortality kept at Roux; 


but no ancient author has given us the number of 


burials, except SuETONIus “, who tells us, that, 
in one ſeaſon, there were 30,000 names carried to 
the temple of Lie1Tina : But this was during a 
plague ; which can afford no certain foundation for 
any inference. ; he iy "WM 


The public corn, though diſtributed only to 200,000 
citizens, affected very conſiderably the whole agri- 
culture of IraLy +: a fact no wiſe reconcilable to 
fome modern exaggerations with regard to the 1 in- 


habitants of that country. 


The beſt ground of conjecture I can find concern- 
ing the greatneſs of ancient Rows, is this: We are 
told by HzeroD1an T, that Ax Tioch and ALExan- 
DR1A were very little inferior to Rome. It appears 
from Dropbox us SicuLvs |}, that one ſtraight ſtreet 


* Inwita Neronis. | F Sueton. Aug. cap. 42. 
1 Lib. iv. cap . LL 1 Lib. xvii. 


. 
& 
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ef ALEXANDRIA reaching from port to port, was 
five miles long; and as ALEXANDRIA was much 
more extended in length than breadth, it ſeems to 
have been a city nearly of the bulk of Paris *; 
and Rome might be about the ſize of Loxpon, | 


There lived in Al EXANDRIA, in Dioporvus 8 
cULus's time f, zoo, coo free people, comprehend- 
ing, I ſuppoſe, women and children J. But what 
number of ſlaves? Had we any juſt ground to fix 
theſe at an equal number with the free inhabitants, 


t — 


it would favour the foregoing computation. 


There is a paſſage in He ROD IAN, which is a little 
ſurpriſing. He ſays poſitively, that the palace of 
the Emperor was as large as all the reſt of the city. 
This was Ne Ro's golden houſe, which is indeed re- 
preſented by Su ETON & and PLixy as of an en- 
ormous extent ; but no power of imagination can 


9. Seco NOTE [TI. 

+ Lib. xvii. | 

+ He ſays £xev9:20;, not wor, which lat expreſſion muſt + 
have been underſtood of citizens alone, and grown men. 


| Lib. iv. cap. 1. warn; wohw;, PoLITIAN interprets it 
c Z#djibus majoribus etiam reliqua urbe. 


$ See NOTE [Zl. OY 
q PrinTvs, lib. xxxvi. cap. 15. Bis vidimus urbem totam 
% cingi domibus principum, Carr ac NERONIS,” 


"Ka make 
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make us conceive it to bear any proportion to n 
a city as Loxnox. N 


we may MR. had the hiſtorian been relating 
Ner o's extravagance, and had he made uſe of ſuch 
an expreſſion, it would have had much leſs weight ; 
theſe rhetorical exaggerations being fo apt to creep 
into an author's ſtyle, even when the moſt chaſte 
and correct. But it is mentioned by HERODIAN 


only by the by, in relating the quarrels between 


Gra and CARACALLA. 


It appears from the ſame hiſtorian “, that there 


was then much land uncultivated, and put to no 


manner of uſe; and he aſcribes it as a great praiſe to 


PERTIN Ax, that he allowed every one to take ſuch 


land either in Ira l or elſewhere, and cultivate it 


as he pleaſed, without paying any taxes. Lands un- 
cultivated, and put to no manner of uſe! This is not 
heard of in any part of CHRIST ENDOM; except in 
ſome remote parts of HuxARY; as I have been 
informed. And it ſurely correſponds very ill with 
that idea of the extreme 12 of antiquity, 
ſo much infiſted on. i 


we jam Gam Vesestwe t, that there was even 
in Er RURIA much fertile land uncultivated, which 


® Lib, ii. cap. 15. T In AunzEI IAN. cap. 48. 
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the Emperor Aux LIAN intended to convert into 
vineyards, in order to furniſh the Roman people 
with a gratuitous diſtribution of wine: a very pro- 


per expedient to depopulate ſtill farther that capital 


| and all the e . territories. 


It may not be amiſs to take notice of the ac- 


count which Pol y#1vs * gives of the great herds of 


ſwine to be met with in Tvscany afid Lombardy, 
as well as in Gatece, and of the method of ſeed- 
ing them which was then practiſec. There are 
«© gteat herds of ſwine, ſays he, throughout all 


n particularly in former times, through 


«© ETRUR1Aa and CIs ALPINE Gaul. And a herd 
& frequently confiſts of a thouſand or more ſwine. 
„When one of theſe hefds in feeding meets with 
„ another; they mix together; and the ſwine-herds 
have h6 other expedient to ſeparate them than to 
<« go to different quarters, where they ſound their 
horn; and theſe animals, being accuſtomed to 
< that fignal, run immediately each to the horn of 
«© his owh keeper. Whereas in Ga ECE, if the 
« herds of ſwifie happen to mix in the foreſts, he 
« who has the greateſt flock, takes cunningly the 
« opportunity of driving all away. And thieves are 
« yery apt to purloin the ſtraggling hogs, which 


* Lib, xii. cap, 2. 


R 4 | * have 


0 
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«© have wan dered oY, a great diſtance from their 
© keeper in ſearch of food. ; 


” May we not infer = ut, this account, that the 
north of ITALY was then much leſs peopled, and 
worſe cultivated, than at preſent ? How could theſe 
vaſt herds be fed in a country ſo full of incloſures, 
ſo improved by agriculture, ſo divided by farms, ſo . 
Planted with vines and corn intermingled together? 
J muſt confeſs, that PoLysIrvus's relation has more 
the air of that œconomy which is to be met with 
in our AMER1CAN. colonies, than the management 
of a EUROPEAN country. | 


We meet with a reflection in Ar1s8TOTLE's *© 
ethics, which ſeems unaccountable on any ſuppo- 
fition, and by proving too much in favour of our 
preſent reaſoning, may be thought really to prove 
nothing. That philoſopher, treating of friendſhip, 
and obſerving, that this relation ought neither to be 
contracted to a very few, nor extended over a great 
multitude, illuſtrates his opinion by the following ar- 
gument. * In like manner,” ſays he, as a city can- 
not ſubſiſt, if it either have ſo few inhabitants as 
de ten, or ſo many as a hundred thouſand; ſo is there 


Lib. ix. cap. 10. His expreſſion is a19gwnO», not wokirns ; 
inhabitant, not citizen, 


6 a me- 
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c a mediocrity required in the number of friends; 
te and you deſtroy the eſſence of friendſhip by run- 
ning into either extreme.” What! impoſlible 
that a city can contain a hundred thouſand inha- 
bitants! Had ArrsToTLE never ſeen nor heard 
of a city ſo populous? This, I muſt own, rom 
my M 


Phrne:® 1 us that 8ELEUcIA, the ſeat of the 
Greek empire in the Eaſt, was reported to con- 
tain 600,000 people. CarTHAGE is ſaid by STRA- 
BO f to have contained 700,000. The inhabitants 
of Pekin are not much more numerous. LonDonw, 
PaR1s, and ConsTANTINOPLE, may admit of nearly 
the ſame computation ; at leaſt, the two latter cities 
do not exceed it. Rome, ALExXanDRIA, ANT1- 
OCH, we have already ſpoken of. From the ex- 
perience of paſt and preſent ages, one might con- 
jecture, that there is a kind of impoſſibility, that 
any city could ever riſe much beyond this proportion. 
Whether the grandeur of a city be founded on com- 
merce or on empire, there ſeem to be invincible ob- 
ſtacles, which prevent its farther progreſs. The 
ſeats of vaſt monarchies, by introducing extravagant 
luxury, irregular expence, idleneſs, dependence, and 
falſe ideas of rank and ſuperiority, are improper 
for commerce, Extenſive commerce checks itſelf, 


* Lib, vi, cap. 28. I Lib. xvi 
by 


_ 2 $4 YE 


by raiſing the price of all labour and commodities, 
When a great court engages the attendance of a 
numerous nobility, poſſeſſed of overgrown fortunes, 
the middling gentry remain in their provincial 
towns, where they can make a figure on a mo- 
defate income. And if the dominions of a ſtate 
arrive at an enormous ſize, there neceſſarily ariſe 
many capitals, in the remoter provinces, whither 
all the inhabitants, except a few courtiers, repair 
for education, fortune, and amuſement . Lonpox; 
by uniting extenſive commerce and middling em- 


Pire, has, perhaps, arrived at a greatneſs, which no 


City will ever be able to exceed. 


Chuſe Dover or CaLars for a center: Draw a 
circle of two hundred miles radius: You compre- 
hend Loxpon, Paris, the NeETHERLANnDs, the 
UNITED Provinces, and ſome of the beſt culti- 
vated parts of Fa A NE and Ex LAND. It may ſafely, 
I think, be affirmed, that no ſpot of ground can be 
found, in antiquity, of equal extent, which con- 
tained near ſo many great and populous cities, and 
was ſo ſtocked with riches and inhabitants. To 
balance, in both periods, the ſtates, which poſſeſſed 


Such were ALEXANDRIA, ANTIOCH, CARTHAGE, 
' Epnzsvs, Lyons, Sc. in the Roman empire, Such are even 
BouxdeAux, Toros, Dijon, Rennzxs, Roven, Aix, 
Se, in FRANCE; DUBLIN, EDINBURGH, e, in the 
BR ITISERH dominions. | | 


moſt 
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moſt art, knowledge, civility, and the beſt police, 
ſeems the trueſt method of compariſon. 


It is an obſervation of L'Asze pu Bos ®, that 
Iralx is warmer at preſent than it was in ancient 
times. The annals of Ro» tell us,“ ſays he, 
* that in the year 480 ab U. C. the winter was ſo 
* ſevere that it deſtroyed the trees. The TY BER 


% froze in Romer, and the ground was covered with 


* ſnow for forty days. When Jovex AI. + deſcribes 
<« a ſuperſtitious woman, he repreſents her as break- 
ing the ice of the Ty BER, that ſhe might per- 
form her ablutions, 


&« Hybernum fracta glacie deſcendet in amnem, 
Jer matutino T yberi mergetur. | 


He ſpeaks of that river's freezing as a common 


«event. Many paſſages of Horacs ſuppofe the 


de ſtreets of Rome full of mow and ice. We ſhould 


c have more certainty with regard to this point, 


had the ancients known the uſe of thermometers : 
« Bat their writers, without intending it, give us 
& jn formation, ſufficient to convince us, that the 
« winters are now much more temperate at Rome 
„than formerly. At preſent, the Ty BER no more 
F* freezes at Rome than the NLE at Caixo, The 
* Romans eſteem the winter very rigorous, if the 


* Vol, ii, & 16. + Sat. 6. 
© ſnow 


— —— — 


2 Om — 
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* ſnow lies two days, and if one ſees for eight and 


«« forty hours. a few icicles hang from a fountain - 
*© that has a north expoſition.” 


The obſervation of this ingenious critic may be 
extended to other EURO EAN climates. Who could 
diſcover the mild climate of FaAxcE in Diopoxus 
S1CULUs's “ deſcription of that of Gaul? © As 
it is a northern climate,” ſays he, it is infeſted 

* with cold to an extreme degree. In cloudy wea- 
<« ther, inſtead of rain there fall great ſnows; and 
c in clear weather it there freezes ſo exceſſive hard, 
ve that the rivers acquire bridges of their own ſub- 
* ſtance, over which, not only ſingle travellers may 
<* paſs, but large armies, accompanied with all their 
* baggage and loaded waggons. And there being 
*© many rivers in Gaul, the Raone, the Ruin, 
« He. almoſt all of them are frozen over; and it is 
te uſual, in order to prevent falling, to cover the 
« ice with chaff and ſtraw at the places where the 
road paſſes. Colder than a Gallic Winter, is 
uſed by PeTRONIUS as a proverbial expreſſion. 


North of the Cevennes, ſays STRABO T, Gaul. | 
produces not figs and olives: And the vines, which 
have been planted, bear not grapes, that will ripen. 
* Lib. ir. + Lib. in, 


Oviy 
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Ov1p poſitively maintains, with all the ſerious 
affirmation of proſe, that the Euxins ſea was 
frozen over every winter in his time; and he ap- 
peals to Roman governours, whom he names, for 
the truth of his aſſertion v. This ſeldom or never 
happens at preſent in the latitude of Tout, whither 
Ovid was baniſhed. All the complaints of the ſame 
poet ſeem to mark a rigour of the ſeaſons, which 
is ſcarcely experienced at Pn in PETERSBURGH 
or STOCKHOLM. 


TournrrorT, a Proven;al, who had travelled 
into the ſame country, obſerves, that there is not a 
finer climate in the world: And he aſſerts, that 
nothing but Ovip's melancholy could have given 
him ſuch diſmal ideas of it. But the facts, men- 
tioned by that poet, are too circumſtantial to bear 
any ſuch interpretation, 


Pol x BIUs þ ſays, that the climate in Aa cap 
was very cold, and the air moiſt. 


« ITaLY,” ſays VARRO TH, © 1s the moſt tempe- 
&« rate climate in Evroys. The inland parts” 
(Gaul, Germany, and Pannonia, no doubt) 
„have almoſt perpetual winter.” 


Jui. lib, iii. eleg, 9. De Ponto, lib. iv. eleg. 7, 9, 10. 
} Lib. iv, cap, 21. T Lib, i, cap. 2. 
The 
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The northern parts of Syarx, according to Sr RA“. 
Bo *, are but ill inhabited, becauſe of the great 


cold. 


Allowing, therefore, this remark to be juſt, that 
Eus ort is become warmer than formerly; how can 
we account for it? Plainly, by no other method, 
but by ſuppoſing, that the land is at preſent much 
better cultivated, and that the woods are cleared, 
which formerly threw a ſhade upon the earth, and 
kept the rays of the ſun from penetrating to it, 
Our northern colonies in America become more 
temperate, in proportion as the woods are felled +; 
but in general, cyery one may remark, that cold 
ſtill makes itſelf much more ſeverely felt, both in 
North and South America, than in places under 
the ſame latitude in Eux OE. Me 


Sas RNA, quoted by ColumeLLtaf}, affirmed, 
that the diſpoſition of the heavens was altered be- 
fore his time, and that the air had become much 


milder and warmer; as appears hence, ſays he, that 


Lib. ji. 

+ The warm ſouthern colonies alſo become more healthful : 
And it is remarkable, that in tne SAN 18H hiſtories of the firſt 
diſcovery and conqueſt of theſe countries, they appear to have 
been very healthful ; being then well peopled and cultivated, 
No account of the ſiekneſs or decay of CoxTEs's or P1zzArRo's 
ſmall armijes, | | 


{ L. b. i. cap. 2. 


many 
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many places now abound with vineyards and olive 
plantations, which formerly, by reaſon of the rigour 
of the climate, could raiſe none of theſe produc- 
tions. Such a change, if real, will he allowed an 
evident ſign of the better cultivation and peopling 
of countries before the age of SasErna*t; and if 
it be continued to the preſent times, is a proof, 
that theſe advantages have been continually en- 
creaſing throughout this part of the world. 


Let us now caft our eye over all the countries 
which were the ſcene of ancient and modern hiſtory, 
and compare their paſt and preſent ſituation : We 
ſhall not, perhaps, find ſuch foundation for the com- 
plaint of the preſent emptineſs and deſolation of the 
world. Eovpr is repreſented by MAILLET), to 
whom we owe the beſt account of it, as extremely 
populous ; though he eſteems the number of its in- 
habitants to be diminiſhed. SyR1a, and the Leſſer 
As iA, as well as the coaſt of BaxBarr, Ican readily 
own, to be defart in compariſon of their ancient 
condition. The depopulation of GREECE is alſo 
obvious. But whether the country now called 
Tuæx in Eusort may not, in general, contain as 
many inhabitants as during the flouriſhing period of 
GREECE, may be a little doubtful. The Tar a- 
cas ſeem then to. have lived like the TaxTars at 


1 


* He ſeems to have lived about the time of the younger * 1— 
AN us; Ib. i. cap. 1, 


preſent, 


as AY XL 

preſent, by paſturage and plunder +: The Geres 
were ſtill more uncivilized 1: And the ILILYRIANS 
were no better ||. Theſe occupy nine tenths of 
that country: And though the government of the 
| Turks be not very favourable to induſtry and pro- 
pagation; yet it preſerves at leaſt peace and order 
among the inhabitants; and is preferable to that 
barbarous, unſettled condition, in pn they an- 
ciently lived. 


Pol Ap and Muscovy in Evuroes are not po- 


pulous; but are certainly much more ſo than the 


ancient SarMaAT1a and ScYTHIA ; where no huſ- 
bandry or tillage was ever heard of, and paſturage 
was the ſole art by which the people were main- 
tained. The like obſervation may be extended to 
Denmark and Swzpen. No one ought to eſteem 
the immenſe ſwarms of people, which formerly 
came from the North, and overran all Eu xo E, to 
be any objection to this opinion. Where a whole 
nation, or even half of it remove their ſeat; it is 
eaſy to imagine, what a prodigious multitude they 
muſt form; with what deſperate valour they muſt 
make their attacks; and how the terror they ſtrike 
into the invaded nations will make theſe magnify, 


+ Xenoph, exp. lib. vii, Polyb. lib, iv, cap. 45. 
I Ovid paſin, &c. Strabo, lib, vii 
f Polz6. lib. ii. cap. 12, 
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in their imagination, both the courage and multi- 
tude of the invaders. ScoTLAND is neither exten» 
ſive nor populous ; but were the half of its inha - 
bitants to ſeek new ſeats, they would form a colony 
as large as the TEUTONS and CimBri1; and would 
ſhake all Evurors, ſuppoſing it in no better * 
tion for defence than formerly. 


GERMAN x has ſurely at preſent twenty times 
more inhabitants than in ancient times, when they 
cultivated no ground, and each tribe valued itſelf 
on the extenſive deſolation which it ſpread around ; 
as we learn from Czzsar *, and Tacitus f, and 
STraBof, A proof, that the diviſion into ſmall 
republics will not alone render a nation populous, 
unleſs attended with the ſpirit of peace, order, and 
induſtry. 


The barbarous condition of Bze1Tain in former 
times is well known, and the thinneſs of its inha- 
bitants may eaſily be conjectured, both from their 
barbarity, and from a circumſtance mentioned by 
HeRroDIAN ||, that all Britain was marſhy, even 
in SeveRvs's time, after the Romans had been 
fully ſettled in it above a century. 


It is not eaſily imagined, that the GavLs were 
anciently much more advanced in the arts of life 


De bello Gallico, lib. vi. I De moribus Cerm. 
1 Lib, vii. | Lib. iii. cap. 47. 
You II. 8 „ 
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than their northern neighbours; ſince they travelled 
to this iſland for their education in the myſteries of 
the religion and philoſophy of the Davis *. I 
cannot, therefore, think, that Gaul was then near 
ſo populous as Fx ANcE is at preſent. 


Were we to believe, indeed, and join together 
the teſtimony of APPian, and that of Dioponus 
S1CULUS, we muſt admit an incredible populouſneſs 
in Gaul. The former hiſtorian + ſays, that there 
were 400 nations in that country; the latter affirms, 
that the largeſt of the Gautic nations conſiſted of 
200,000 men, befides women and children, and the 
leaſt of 50, ooo. Calculating, therefore, at a me- 
dium, we muſt admit of near 200 millions of people, 
in a country, which we efteem populous at preſent, 
though ſuppoſed to contain little more than twenty ||. 
Such calculations, therefore, by their extravagance, 
loſe all manner of authority. We may obſerve, 
that the equality of property, to which the popu- 
louſneſs of antiquity may be aſcribed, had no place 
among the GauisF, Their inteſtine wars alſo, 
before Cz5ar's time, were almoſt perpetual 4. 


* CSA de bello Gallico, lib, xvi. STRABO, lib. vii. ſays, 
the GavLs were not much more improved than the GER MANS. 


I Celt, pars 1. | þ Lib. v. 
Ancient Gaur was more extenſive than modern Fx AN cx. 
S CSA de bello Gallico, lib. via 4 I. ibid. © 


And 


* 
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And ST&aBo * obſerves, that, though all Ga vs 
was cultivated, yet was it not cultivated with any 
| ſkill or care; the genius of the inhabitants leading 

them lefs to arts than arms, till their ſlavery under 
Rome produced peace among themſelves. 


C SAR + enumerates very particularly the great 
forces which were levied in BELGIUM to oppoſe his 
conqueſts; and makes them amount to 208,000, 
Theſe were not the whole people able to bear arms: 
For the ſame hiſtorian tells us, that the BEL Lo- 
'Vact could have brought a hundred thouſand 
men into the field, though they engaged only for 
ſixty, Taking the whole, therefore, in this propor- 
tion of ten to fix, the ſum of fighting men in 
all the ſtates of BeL.cium was about 350,000; all 
the inhabitants a million and a half. And BeL- 
- GIUM being about a fourth of Gaul, that country 
might contain ſix millions, which is not the third 
of its preſent inhabitants f. We are informed 
by Cz=$AaR, that the GavuLs had no fixed property 
in land; but that the chieftains, when any death 
happened in a family, made a new diviſion of all 
the lands among the ſeveral members of the family. 
This is the cuſtom of Taniſtry, which ſo long pre- 
vailed in IX ELAN D, and which retained that country 
in a ſlate of miſery, barbariſm, and deſolation. 


* Lib. iv. + De bello Gallico, lib, ii. 
1 See NOTE [AA]. | 
2 | The 
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The ancient HELVETIA was 250 miles in length, 
and 180 in breadth, according to the ſame author || ; 
yet contained only 360, oοο inhabitants. The can- 
ton of BEXNE alone has, at preſent, as many 


people. 


After this computation of Ayp1an and Drope- 
kus SICULUsS, I know not, whether I dare affirm, 
that the modern DuTcn are more numerous than 


the ancient BaTavi. 


SPAIN is, perhaps, decayed from what it was 
three centuries ago; but if we ſtep: backward two 
thouſand years, and conſider the reſtleſs, turbulent, 
unſettled condition of its inhabitants, we may pro- 
bably be inclined to think, that it is now much 
more populous. Many SraNARDVS killed them- 
ſelves, when deprived of their arms by the Ro- 
Mans *, It appears from PLuTarca +, that rob- 
bery and plunder were eſteemed honourable among 
the SP ANIARDS. HirmTivs 4 repreſents in the ſame 
ght the ſituation of that country in Cs AR“ time; 
and lie ſays, that every man was obliged to live in 

caſtles and walled towns for his ſecurity. It was 
not till its final conqueſt under AvcusTvs, that 


De Be Gallico, lib. i. 

* Titi Livii, lib. xxxiv. cap, 17. | 

+ In vita Marii, I De bello Hiſp, 
: | 


theſe 
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theſe diſorders were repreſſed l. The account which 
STRAB0O T and JusTin + give of Salix, corre- 
ſponds exactly with thoſe above mentioned. How 
much, therefore, muſt it diminiſh: from our idea of 
the populouſneſs of antiquity, when we find, that Ci- 
CERO, comparing ITALY, AFRIC, Gaul, GREECE, 
and Sralx, mentions the great number of inhabi- 
tants, as the peculiar cireumſtance, which rendered 


this latter country formidable *. 


Ir AL, however, it is probable, has decayed : 
But how many great cities does it ſtill contain? Ve- 
NICE, GENOA, Pavia, Tukin, Milan, NaPLEs, 
FLORENCE, LEGHORYN, which either ſubſiſted not in 
ancient times, or were then very inconſiderable ? 
If we reflect on this, we - ſhall not be apt to carry 
matters to ſo great an extreme as is uſual, with re- 
gard to this ſubject. 


When the Roman authors complain, thatITaLy, 
which formerly exported corn, became dependent 


I Pell. Paterc, lib. ii. & 90. 

1 Lib. iii. 8 + Lib. xliv. | 

* Nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nee calliditate 

ce Pœnos, nec artibus Græcos, nec denique hoc ipſo hujus gentis, 

$6 ac terre domeſtico nativequ: ſenſu, Italos ipſos ac Latinos 

ce fuperavimus,” De bharuſp. reſp, cap. 9. The diſorders of 

'SPAIN ſeem to have been almoſt proverbial : “Nee impacatos 

<6 a tergo--horrebis Iberos. Yirg, Geerg, lib, iii. The IE ER 

are here plainly taken, by a poetical figure, for robbers in ge- 

neral. | n 
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on all the provinces for its daily bread, they never 


aſeribe this alteration to the encreaſe of its inhabi- 
tants, but to the neglect of tillage and agriculture 4. 
A natural effect of that pernicious practice of im- 
porting corn, in order to diftribute it gratis among 
the Rowan citizens, and a very bad means of mul- 
tiplying the inhabitants of any country“. The 
Jporiula, ſo much talked of by Marriar and Ju- 
VENAL, being preſents regularly made by the great 
lords to their ſmaller clients, muſt have had a like 
tendency to produce idleneſs, debauchery, and a 
continual decay among the people. The pariſh- 
rates have at preſent the ſame bad conſequences in 
ENGLAND. | 


Were I to aſſign a period, when I imagine this 
part of the world might poſſibly contain more inha- 
bitants than at preſent, I ſhould pitch upon the age 
of Tasjax and the AnTonines ; the great extent 
of the Roman empire being then civilized and cul- 
tivated, ſettled almoſt in a profound peace both fo- 


ft Varro de re ruſtica, lib, ii. pref, CoLumgLLa pref, 
SUETON. AUGUST, cap. 42. 

* Though the obſervations of L'Abbe du Bos ould be ad- 
mitted, that IT AL v is now warmer than in former times, the 
conſequence may not be neceſſary, that it is more populous or 
better cultivated. If the other countries of Euxops were more 

ſavage and woody, the cold winds that blew from e * 
affect che climate of IT AL v. 5 


teign 
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reign and domeſtic, and living under the ſame re- 
gular police and government T. But we are told, 
that all extenſive. governments, eſpecially abſolute 
monarchies, are pernicious to population, and con- 
tain a ſecret vice and poiſon, which deſtroy the ef- 
fect of all theſe promiſing appearances *. To con- 
firm this, there is a paſſage cited from Pl rAxch T, 
which being ſomewhat ſingular, we ſhall here ex- 
amine it. 


That author, endeavouring to account for the 
ſilence of many of the oracles, ſays, that it may be 
aſcribed to the preſent deſolation of the world, pro- 
ceeding from former wars and factions ; which com- 
mon calamity, he adds, has fallen heavier upon 
GRrEECcE than on any other country; inſomuch, 
that the whole could ſcarcely at preſent furniſh three 
thouſand warriors ; a number which, in the time of 
the Mepian war, were ſupplied by the fingle city 
of MEcarRa, The gods, therefore, who affect works 
of dignity and importance, have ſuppreſſed many of 
their oracles, and deign not to uſe ſo many inter- 
preters of their will to ſo diminutive a people. 


I muſt confeſs, that this paſſage contains ſo many 
difficulties, that I know not what to make of it. 


+ See NOTE [BB]. 
* L' Eſprit des hoix, liv, xxiii, chap, 19. | 
I De orac, defeFus, = 
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'You may obſerve, that proranen aſſigns, for a 


cauſe of the decay. of mankind, not the extenſive 
dominion of the Romans, but the former wars and 


factions of the ſeveral nations; all which were 


quieted by the Roman arms. PLuTarcn's reaſon- 
ing, therefore, is directly contrary to the * 
which 1s drawn from the fa& he advances, 


PoLyBi1vus ſuppoſes, that GREECE had become | 
more proſperous and flouriſhing after the eſtabliſn- 


ment of the Roman yoke *; and though that hiſ- | 


torian wrote before theſe conquerors had degene- 


mated, from being the patrons, to be the plunderers 
of mankind ; yet as we find from Taciros +, that 


the ſeverity of the emperars afterwards correQed the 
licence of the governors, we have no reaſon to think 
that extenſive monarchy ſo deſtructive as it is ſa 
often repreſented, 


We learn from Sr ano , that the Romans, from 


their regard to the Ga EExSs, maintained, to his time, 


moſt of the privileges and liberties of that celebrated 
nation; and Nero afterwards rather increaſed 
them ||. How therefore can we imagine, that the 
Roman yoke was ſo burdenſome over that part of 


* See NOTE [CC]. | 
+ Annal. lib. i. cap. 2. | 1 Lib. viii. and ix. 
Pruraxch. De bis gui ſero 4 Numine f uniuntur. 
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the world? The oppreſſion of the proconſuls was 
checked; and the magiſtracies in GRE being all 
beſtowed, in the ſeveral cities, by the free votes of 
the people, there was no great neceſſity for the com- 
petitors to attend the emperor's court. If great 
numbers went to ſeek their fortunes in Rome, and 
advance themſelves by learning oreloquence, thecom- 
modities of their native country, many of them would 
return with the fortunes which they had acquired, 
and thereby enrich the Gzxectan commonwealths. 


But PLuTarcn ſays, that the general depopula- 
tion had been more ſenſibly felt in GREECE than 
in any other country. How is this reconcileable to 
its ſuperior privileges and advantages ? 


Beſides, this paſſage, by proving too much, really 
proves nothing. Only three thouſand men able to bear 
arms in all GxRECEI Who can admit fo ſtrange a 
propoſition, eſpecially if we conſider the great num- 
ber of GREEKk cities, whoſe names ſtill remain in 
hiſtory, and which are mentioned by writers long 
after the age of PruTarcna? There are there ſurely 


ten times more people at preſent, when there ſcarcely 
remains a City in all the bounds of ancient Ga RRCE. 


That country is ill tolerably cultivated, and fur- 
niſhes a ſure ſupply of corn, in caſe of any ſcarcity 
in SPAIN, ITALY, or the ſouth of France, 

| We 
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We may obſerve, that the ancient frugality of 
the GREEkS, and their equality of property, Kill 
ſubſiſted during the age of PLUTARCH; as appears 
from Lucian *. Nor is there any ground to ima- 
gine, that that country was poſſeſſed by a few maſ- 
ters, and a great number of ſlaves, 


Tt is probable, indeed, that military diſcipline, 
being entirely uſeleſs, was extremely neglected in 
GREECE after the eſtabliſhment of the Roman em- 
pire; and if theſe commonwealths, formerly ſo war- 
hike and ambitious, maintained each of them a ſmall 

city-guard, to prevent mobbiſh diſorders, it is all 
they had occaſion for: And theſe, perhaps, did not 
amount to 3000 men, throughont all GREECE. I 
own, that, if PLuTarcH had this fact in his eye, 
he is here guilty of a groſs paralogiſm, and aſſigns 
cauſes no wiſe proportioned to the effects. But is 
it ſo great a prodigy, that an author ſhould fall 
into a miſtake of this nature F ? 


But a FR may remain in this paſſage of 
PLUTARCH, we ſhall endeavour to counterbalance 
it by as remarkable a paſſage in Diovorus $1cuLvs, 
where the hiſtorian, after mentioning Nix us's army 
of 1,700,900 foot and 200, oo0 horſe, endeavours 


'® De tcp conduFis, | 
+ See NOTE [DD]. 
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to ſupport the credibility of this account by ſome 
poſterior facts; and adds, that we muſt not ſorm a 
notion of the ancient populouſneſs of mankind from 
the preſent emptineſs and depopulation which is 
ſpread over the world *. Thus an author, who lived 
at that very period of antiquity which is repreſented 
as moſt populous t, complains of the deſolation 
which then prevailed, gives the preference to for- 
mer times, and has recourſe to ancient fables as a 
foundation for his opinion, The humour of blam- 
ing the preſent, and admiring the paſt, is ſtrongly 
rooted in human nature, and has an influence even 
on perſons endued with the profoundeſt judgment 
and moſt extenſive learning, 


Lib. ii. | 
+ He was cotemporary with CSA and AUGUSTUS» 


ESSAY XII 
| Of the Og1c1na L CONTRACT. 


As no party, in the preſent age, can well ſupport 
| itſelf, without a philoſophical or ſpeculative 
ſyſtem of principles, annexed to its political or prac- 
tical one; we accordingly find, that each of the 
parties, into which this nation is divided, has reared | 

a fabric of the former kind, in order to protect 
and cover that ſcheme of actions, which it purſues. 
The people being commonly very rude "builders, 
eſpecially in this ſpeculative way, and more eſpe- 
 Eially ſtill, when actuated by party-zeal ; it is na- 
tural to imagine, that their workmanſhip muſt be a 
little unſhapely, and diſcover evident marks of that 
violence and hurry, in which it was raiſed. The 
one party, by tracing up the origin of government 
to the DeiTY, endeavour to render government ſo 
ſacred and inviolate, that it muſt be little leſs than 
Facrilege, however diſorderly it may become, to 
touch or invade it, in the ſmalleſt article. The other 
party, by founding government altogether on the 


eonſent-of the PeoPLe, ſuppoſe that there is a kind 
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of original contract, by which the ſubjects have re- 
ſerved the power of reſiſting their ſovereign, when- 
ever they find themſelves aggrieved by that autho- 
tity, with which they have, for certain purpoſes, 
voluntarily entruſted him. Theſe are the ſpeculative 
principles of the two parties; and theſe too are the 
practical conſequences deduced from them. 


* 


T ſhall venture to affirm, That both theſe ſyſtems 
of ſpeculative principles are juſt; though not in the 
| ſenſe, intended by the parties: And, That both the 
ſchemes of practical conſequences are prudent ; though 


not in the extremes, to which each party, in oppoſition 
zo the other, has commonly endeavoured to cary them, 


That the DeiTy is the ultimate author of all go- 
vernment, will never be denied by any, who admit 
2 general proyidence, and allow, that all events in 
the univerſe are conducted by an uniform plan, and 
directed to wiſe purpoſes. As it is impoſſible for 
human race to ſubſiſt, at leaſt in any comfortable or 
fecure ſtate, without the protection of government; 
this inſtitution muſt certainly have been intended by 
that beneficent Being, who means the good of all 
his creatures: And as it has univerſally, in fact, 
taken place, in all countries, and all ages; we may 
conclude, with {till greater certainty, that it was 
intended by that omniſcient Being, who can never 


be. deceived by any event or operation. But fince 
| WY he 
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he gave riſe to it, not by any particular or miracu- 
lous interpoſition, but by his concealed and univerſal 
efficacy ; a ſovereign cannot, properly ſpeaking, be 
called his vicegerent, in any other ſenſe than every 
power or force, being derived from him, may be 
ſaid to act by his commiſſion. Whatever actually 
happens is comprehended in the general plan or in- 
tention of providence; nor has the greateſt and 
moſt lawful prince any more reaſon, upon that ac- 
count, to plead a peculiar ſacredneſs or inviolable 
authority, than an inferior magiſtrate, or even an 
uſurper, or even a robber and a pyrate. 'The ſame 
divine ſuperintendant, who, for wiſe purpoſes, in- 
veſted a Tirus or a TTajan with authority, did 


alſo, for purpoſes, no doubt, equally wiſe, though 


unknown, beſtow power on a Box IA or an Ax- 
RIA. The ſame cauſes, which gave riſe to the ſo- 
vereign power in every ſtate, eſtabliſhed likewiſe 


every petty juriſdiction in it, and every limited au- | 


thority. A conſtable, therefore, no leſs than a king, 
acts by a divine commiſſion, and poſſeſſes an inde- 
_ feaſible right. | 


When we conſider how nearly equal all men are 
in their bodily force, and even in their mental 
powers and faculties, till cultivated by education ; 
we muſt neceffarily allow, that nothing but their 
own conſent could, at firſt, aſſociate them together, 
and ſubje& them to any authority. The people, if 

3 5 we 
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Fe trace government to its firſt origin in the woods 
and deſarts, are the ſource of all power and juriſdic- 
tion, and voluntarily, for the ſake of peace and 
order, abandoned their native liberty, and received 
laws from their equal and companion. The con- 
ditions, upon which they were willing to ſubmit, 
were either expreſt, or were ſo clear and obvious, 
that it might well be eſteemed ſuperfluous to expreſs 
them. If this, then, be meant by the original con- 
tract, it cannot be denied, that all government is, 
at firſt, founded on a contract, and that the moſt 
ancient rude combinations of mankind were formed 
entirely by that principle. In vain, are we aſked 
in what records this charter of our liberties is regi- 
ſtered, It was not writ on parchment, nor yet on 
leaves or barks of trees. It preceded the uſe of 
writing and all the other civilized arts of life. But 
wie trace it plainly in the nature of man, and in the 
equality, or ſomething approaching equality, which 
we find in all the individuals of that ſpecies. The 
force, which now prevails, and which is founded on 
fleets and armies, is plainly political, and derived 
from authority, the effect of eſtabliſhed government. 
A man's natural force conſiſts only in the vigour of 
his limbs, and the firmneſs of his courage; which 
e never ſubject multitudes to the command of 

Nothing but their own conſent, and their 
eule of the advantages of peace and order, could 
have had that influence, 
But 


8 
. 
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But ohiloſophers, who have embraced a party (if 
that be not a contradiction in terms): are not con- 
tented with theſe conceſſions. They aſſert, not only 
that government in its earlieſt infancy aroſe from con- 
ſent, or the voluntary combination of the people; but 
alſo, that, even at preſent, when it has atrained its 
full maturity, it reſts on no other foundation. They 
affirm, that all men are ftill born equal, and owe 
allegiance to no prince or government, unleſs bound 
by the obligation and ſanction of a promiſe. And 
as no man, without ſome equivalent, would forego 
the advantages of his native liberty, and ſubject 
himſelf to the will of another; this promiſe is al- 


ways underſtood to be conditional, and impoſes on 


him no obligation, unleſs he meets with juſtice and 
protection from his ſovereign. Theſe advantages 
the ſovereign promiſes him in return ; and if he 
fails in the execution, he has broken, on his part, 
the articles of engagement, and has thereby freed 
his ſubject from all obligations to allegiance. Such, 


according to theſe philoſophers, is the foundation of 


authority in every government ; and ſuch the right 
of reſiſtance, poſſeſſed by every ſubject. 


But would theſe reaſoners look abroad into the 


world, they would meet with nothing that, in the 


leaſt, correſponds to their ideas, or can warrant ſo 
refined and philoſophical a ſyſtem. On the con- 


trary, we find, every where, princes, who claim 
their 


KY 
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their ſubjects as their property, and aſſert their in- 
dependent right of ſovereignty, from conqueſt or 


ſucceſſion. We find alſo, every where, ſubjects, 


who acknowledge this right in their princes, and 
ſuppoſe themſelves born under obligations of obe- 
dience to a certain ſovereign, as much as under the 
ties of reverence and duty to certain parents. Theſe 
connexions are always conceived to be equally inde- 
pendent of our conſent, in Pers1a and CHINA; in 
FRANCE and SPAIN; and even in HoLLanD and 
ExcLaxb, wherever the doctrines above mentioned 
have not been carefully inculcated. Obedience or 
ſubjection becomes ſo familiar, that moſt men never 
make any enquiry about its origin or cauſe, more 
than about the principle of gravity, reſiſtance, or 
the moſt univerſal laws of nature. Or if curioſity 
ever move them; ſo ſoon as they learn, that they 
themſelves and their anceſtors have, for ſeveral ages, 
or from time immemorial, been ſubject to ſuch a 
government or ſuch a family; they immediately 
acquieſce, and acknowledge their obligation to al- 
legiance. Were you to preach, in moſt parts of the 
world, that political connexions are founded alto- 
gether on voluntary conſent or a mutual promiſe, 


the magiſtrate would ſoon impriſon you, as ſeditious, 
for looſening the ties of obedience; if your friends 
did not before ſhut you up as delirious, for advanc- 
ing ſach abſurdities It is ſtrange, that an act of 
the mind, which every individual is ſuppoſed to 
Vor. II, I have 
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have formed, and after/he came to the uſe of reaſon 
too, otherwiſe it could have no authority; that 
this act, I ſay, ſhould be ſo unknown to all of them, 
that, over the face of the whole earth, there ſcarcely 
remain any traces or memory of it. 


But the contract, on which government is founded, 


is faid to be the original contract; and conſequently 


may be ſuppoſed too old to fall under the know- 


ledge of the preſent generation. If the agreement, 


by which ſavage men firſt aſſociated and conjoined 
their force, be here meant, this is acknowledged to 
be real; but being ſo ancient, and being obliterated 
by a thouſand changes of government and princes, 


it cannot now be ſuppoſed to retain any authority. 


If we would ſay any thing to the purpoſe, we muſt 
aſſert, that every particular government, which is 
lawful, and which impoſes any duty of allegiance 


on the ſubject, was, at firſt, founded on conſent and 
a voluntary compact. But beſides that this ſuppoſes 


the conſent of the fathers to bind the children, even 


to the moſt remote generations (which republican 


writers will never allow) beſides this, I ſay, it is 
not juſtified by hiſtory or experience, in any age or” 


nn of the world. 


Almoſt all the governments, which exiſt at pre- 
ſent, or of which there remains any record in ſtory, 


have been founded originally, either on uſurpation 
or 
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or conqueſt, or both, without any pretence of a fair 
conſent, or voluntary ſubjection of the people. 
When an artful and bold man is placed at the head 
of an army or faction, it is often eaſy for him, by 
employing ſometimes violence, ſometimes falſe pre- 
tences, to eſtabliſh his dominion over a people a 


Hundred times more numerous than his partizans. 


He allows no ſuch open communication, that his 


enemies can know, with certainty, their number or 


force. He gives them no leiſure to aſſemble toge- 
ther in a body to oppoſe him. Even all thoſe, who 
are the inſtruments of his uſurpation, may with his 
fall ; but their ignorance of each other's intention 
keeps them in awe, and is the ſole cauſe of his ſe- 
curity. By ſuch arts as theſe, many governments 
have been eſtabliſhed; and this is all the orioinal 


contract, which they have to boaſt of. 


The face of the carth is continually changing, by 


the encreaſe of ſmall kingdoms into great empires, 
by the diſſolution of great empires into ſmaller king- 
doms, by the planting of colonies, by the migration 


of tribes, Is there any thing diſcoverable in all 


theſe events, but force and violence? Where is the 
mutual agreement or veluntary aſſociation ſo much 


talked of ? 


Even the ſmootheſt way, by which a nation may 


receive a foreign maſter, by marriage or a will, is 


T 2 not 
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not extremely honourable for the people; but ſup- 
poſes them to be diſpoſed of, like a dowry or a 
legacy, according to the pleaſure or intereſt of their 


ruler 8. 


But where no force interpoſes, and election takes 
place; what is this election ſo highly vaunted? It 


Is either the combination of a few great men, who 
decide for the whole, and will allow of no oppoſi- 
tion: Or it is the fury of a multitude, that follow 
a ſeditious ringleader, who is not known, perhaps, 
to a dozen among them, and who owes his advance- 
ment merely to his own 1mpudence, or to the mo- 
mentary caprice of his fellows. 


Are theſe diſorderly elections, which are rare too, 
of ſuch mighty authority as to be the only lawful 
foundation of all government and allegiance ? 


In reality, there is not a more terrible event, than 

a total diſſolution of government, which gives liberty 
to the multitude, and makes the determination or 
choice of a new eſtabliſhment depend upon a num- 
ber, which nearly approaches the body of the people: 
For it never comes entirely to the whole body of 
them. Every wiſe man, then, wiſhes to ſee, at the 
head of a powerful and obedient army, a general, 
who may ſpeedily ſeize the prize, and give to the 
people a maſter, which they are ſo unſit to Chooſe 
| for 


O, 
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for themſelves. So little correſpondent is fact and 
reality to thoſe philoſophical notions. 


Let not the eſtabliſhment at the revolution de- 
ceive us, or make us ſo much in love with a philo- 
ſophical origin to government, as to imagine all 
others monſtrous and irregular. Even that event 
was far from correſponding to theſe refined ideas. 
It was only the ſucceſſion, and that only in the regal 
part of the government, which was then changed : 
And it was only the majority of ſeven hundred, 
who determined that change for near ten millions. 


I doubt not, indeed, but the bulk of theſe ten mil- 
Hons acquieſced willingly in the determination : 


But was the matter left, in the leaſt, to their choice? 
Was 1t not juſtly ſuppoſed to be, from that moment, 
decided, and every man puniſhed, who refuſed to 
ſubmit to the new ſovereign ? How otherwiſe could 
the matter have ever been brought to any iſſue or 
concluſion ? | 


The republic of Ar RHE ns was, I believe, the moſt 
extenſive democracy, that we read of in hiſtory : 


3 Yet if we make the requiſite allowances for the wo- 
1 men, the ſlaves, and the ſtrangers, we ſhall find, 
that that eſtabliſhment was not, at firſt, made, nor 
any law ever voted by a tenth part of thoſe who were 
; bound to pay obedience to it. Not to mention the 


lands and foreign dominions, which the Ar RHE“ 
T3 NIANS 


* 
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1axs claimed as theirs by right of conqueſt. And 
as it is well known, that popular aſſemblies in that 
city were always full of licence and diſorder, not- 
withſtanding the inſtitutions and laws by which they 
were checked: How much more diſorderly muſt 
they prove, where they form not the eſtabliſhed con- 
ſtitution, but meet tumultuouſly on the diſſolution 
of the ancient government, in order to give rife to 
a new one? How chimerical muſt it be to talk of 
a choice in any ſach circumſtances ? 


The Acyzans enjoyed the freeſt and moſt per- 
fe& democracy of all antiquity; yet they employed 
force to oblige fome cities to enter into their leag gue, 
as we learn from PoLyBivus *. | 


Harry the IVth and Harxy the VIIth of Exc- 
LAND, had really no other title to the throne but a 
parliamentary election; yet they never would ac- 
knowledge it, ſor fear of weakgning their authority. 
Strange, if the only real foundation of all autho· | 
rity be conſent and promiſe ! 


| It is in vain to ſay, that-all governments are or 
ſhould be, at firſt, founded on popular conſent, as 
much as the neceſlity of human affairs will admit. 
This fayours entirely my pretenſion, I maintain, 


* Lib. li. Cap. 38. 


that 
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that human affairs will never admit of this conſent ; 
ſeldom of the appearance of it. But that conqueſt or 
uſurpation, that 1s, in plain terms, force, by diſſolving 
the ancient governments, is the origin of almoſt all the 
new ones, which ever were eſtabliſhed in the world. 
And that in the few caſes, where conſent may ſeem 
to have taken place, it was commonly ſo irregular, 
ſo confined, or ſo much intermixed either with fraud 
or violence, that it cannot have any great authority, 


My intention here is not to exclude the conſent 
of the people from being one juſt foundation of go- 
vernment where it has place. It is ſurely the beſt 


and moſt ſacred of any. I only pretend, that it has 


very ſeldom had place in any degree, and never al- 
moſt in its full extent. And that therefore ſome 
other foundation of government muſt alſo be ad- 
mitted. = 


Were all men poſſeſt of fo inflexible a regard to 
Juſtice, that, of themſelves, they would totally ab- 
ſtain from the properties of others; they had for 
ever remained in a ſtate of abſolute liberty, with- 
out ſubjection to any magiſtrate or political ſociety : 
But this is a ſtate of perfection, of which human 


nature is juſtly deemed incapable. Again; were 


all men poſſeſt of ſo perfect an underſtanding, as al- 
ways to know their own intereſt, no form of govern- 
ment had ever been ſubmitted to, but what was eſta- 

T4 bliſhed 
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bliſhed on conſent, and was fully: canvaſt by each 


member of the ſociety: But this ſtate of perfection 
3s likewiſe much ſuperior to human nature, Reaſon, 
hiſtory, and experience ſhew us, that all political 
ſocieties have had an origin much leſs accurate and 
regular; and were one to chooſe a period of time, 
when the people's conſent was leaſt regarded in 
public tranſactions, it would be preciſely on the eſta- 
bliſhment of a new government. In a ſettled con- 
ſtitution, their inclinations are often ſtudied ; but 
during the fury of revolutions, conqueſts, and public 
convulſions, military force or Political craft uſually 


decides the controverſ. Ye. 


When a new government is eſtabliſhed, by what- 
ever means, the people are commonly diſſatisfied 
with it, and pay obedience more from fear and ne- 
ceſſity, than from any idea of allegiance or of moral 
obligation. Ihe prince is watchful and jealous, 
and muſt carefully guard againſt every beginning 
or appearance of inſurrection. Time, by degrees, 
removes all theſe difficulties, and accuſtoms the na- 
tion to regard, as their lawful or native princes, 
that family, whom, at firſt, they conſidered as uſurp- 
ers or foreign conquerors. In order to found this 
opinion, they have no recourſe to any notion of vo- 

luntary conſent or promiſe, which, they know, ne- 


ver was, in this caſe, either expected or demanded. 


The original eſtabliſhment y was formed by violence, 


ang 
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and ſubmitted to from neceſſity. The ſubſequent 


adminiſtration is alſo ſupported by power, and ac- 
quieſced in by the people, not as a matter of choice, 
but of obligation,- They imagine not, that their 
conſent gives their prince a title : Bbt they willingly 
conſent, becauſe they think, that, from long poſ- 
ſeſſion, he has acquired a title, independent of their 


choice or inclination. 


Should it be ſaid, that, by living under the do- 
minion of a prince, which one might leave, every 
individual has given a tacit conſent to his authority, 
and promiſed him obedience ; it may be anſwered, 
that ſuch implied conſent can only have place, where 
a man imagines, that the matter depends on his 
choice, But where he thinks (as all mankind do 
who are born under eſtabliſhed governments) that 
by his birth he owes allegiance to a certain prince 
or certain government; it would be abſurd to infer 


a conſent or choice, which he expreſsly, in this caſe, 


renounces and abjures. 


Can we ſeriouſly ſay, that a poor peaſant or arti- 


zan has a free choice to leave his country, when he 


knows no foreign language or manners, and lives 
from day to day, by the ſmall wages which he ac- 
quires? We may as well aſſert, that a man, by re- 
maining in a veſſel, freely conſents to the dominion 


of the maſter ; He he was carried on board 


while 
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while aſleep, and muſt leap into the ocean and periſh, 


the moment he leaves her. 


What if the prince forbid his ſubjects to quit his 
dominions; as in TIBERTVs's time, it was regarded 
as a crime in a Roman knight that he had attempted 
to fiy to the PaR RIAN, in order to eſcape the ty- 
ranny of that emperor *? Or as the ancicnt Mus- 
covires prohibited all travelling under pain of 
death? And did a'prince obſerve, that many of his 


| ſubjects were ſerzed with the frenzy of tranſporting 


themſelves into foreign nations, he would doubtleſs, 
with great reafon and juſtice, reftrain them, in order 


to prevent the depopulation of his own country, 


Would he forfeit the allegiance of all his ſubjects, 
by ſo wiie and reaſonable a law? Vet the freedom 
of their choice is furely, in that caſe, raviſhed from 
them. 


A company of men, who ſhould leave their native 
country, in order to people ſome uninhabited region, 


might dream of recovering their native freedom; 


but they would ſoon ſind, that their prince ſtill laid 
claim to them, and called them his ſubjects, even 
in their new ſettlement. And in this he would 


but act conformably to the common ideas of man- 


kind. 


F TACIT. Ann, yi, Cap, 14. 
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' The trueſt :acit conſent of this kind, that is ever 
obſerved, is when a ſoreigner ſettles in any country, 
and is beforehand acquainted with the prince, and 
government, and laws, to which he muſt ſabmit : 
Yet is his allegiance, though more voluntary, much 
leſs expected or depended on, than that of a natural 
born ſubject. On the contrary, his native prince 
ſtill aſſerts a claim to him. And if he puniſhes not 
the renegade, when he ſeizes him in war with his 


ob 1 new prince's commiſiion ; this clemency is not 
= founded on the municipal law, which in all coun- 
, tries condemns the priſoner ; but on the conſent of 
F princes, who have agreed to this . in or- 
8 0 der to prevent reprifals. 

. 4 - 

| - Suppoſe, that an uſurper, after having baniſhed 
his lawful prince and royal family, ſhould eftabliſh 


his dominion for ten or a dozen years in any coun- 
try, and ſhould preſerve ſuch exact diſcipline in 
his troops, and ſo regular a diſpoſition in his garri- 
ſons, that no inſurrection had ever been raiſed, or 
even murmur heard, againſt his adminiſtration: Can 
it be aſſerted, that the people, who in their hearts 
abhor his treaſon, have tacitly conſented to his au- 
thority, and promiſed him allegiance, merely be- 
cauſe, from neceſſity, they live under his dominion? 
Suppoſe again their natural prince reſtored, by means 
of an army, which he levies in foreign countries: 
They receive him with joy and exultation, and ſhew 
plainly 


. A . 


plainly with what reluctance they had ſubmitted to 
any other yoke. I may. now aſk, upon what foun-, 
dation the prince's title ſtands? Not on popular 
conſent ſurely: For though the people willingly 
acquieſce in his authority, they never imagine, that 
their conſent made him ſovereign. They conſent z 
becauſe they apprehend him to be already, by birth, 
their lawful ſovereign, And as to that tacit con- 
ſent, which may now be inferred from their living 
under his dominion, this is no more than what they 
formerly gave to the tyrant and uſurper. 


When we aſſert, that all lawful government ariſes 
from the conſent of the people, we certainly do them 
a great deal more honour than they deſerve, or even 
expect and deſire from us. After the Roman do- 
minions became too unwieldy for the republic to 
govern them, the people, over the whole known 
world, were extremely grateful to AuGusTus for 
that authority, which, by violence, he had eſtabliſhed 
over them; and they ſhewed an equal diſpoſition to 
ſubmit to the ſucceſſor, whom he left them, by his 
laſt will and teſtament. It was afterwards their miſ- 
fortune, that there never was, in one family, any 
long regular ſucceſſion; but that their line of 
princes was continually broken, either by private 
aſſaſſinations or public rebellions. The prætorian 
bands, on the failure of every family, ſet up one 

emperor; the legions in the Eaſt a ſecond; thoſe in 
GERUMANx, 
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Germany, perhaps, a third: And the ſword alone 
could decide the controverſy. T he condition of the 
people, in that mighty monarchy, was to be la- 
mented, not becauſe the choice of the emperor was 
never left to them; for that was impracticable: But 
becauſe they never fell under any ſucceſſion of maſ- 
ters, who might regularly follow each other. As to 
the violence and wars and bloodſhed, occaſioned by 
every new ſettlement; thoſe who were not blame- 
able, becauſe they were inevitable. 


The hoaſe of LaxncasTER ruled in this iſland 
about ſixty years; yet the partizans of the white 
roſe ſeemed daily to multiply in Ex ND. The 
preſent eſtabliſhment has taken place during a till 
longer period. Have all views of right in an- 
other family been utterly extinguiſhed ; even tho? 
ſcarce any man now alive had arrived at years of 
diſcretion, when it was expelled, or could have con- 
ſented to its dominion, or have promiſed it allegi- 
ance? A ſufficient indication ſarely of the general 
| ſentiment of mankind on this head. For we blame 
not the partizans of the abdicated family, merely on 
account of the long time, during which they have 
preſerved their imaginary fidelity. We blame them 
tor adhering to a family, which, we affirm, has been 
jukly expelled, and which, from the moment the 


new ſettlement took place, had nn all title to 
authority, 


But 
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But would we have a more regular, at leaſt, a. 
more philoſophical refutation of this principle of an 
original contract or popular conſent ;- perhaps, the 
WY obſervations may ſuffice, 


All moral 3 may be divided into two kinds, 
The „rst are thoſe, to which men are impelled by a 
natural inſtinct or immediate propenſity, which ope- 
rates on them, independent of all ideas of obliga- 
tion, and of all views, either to public or private 
utility. Of this nature are, love of children, gra- 
titude to benefactors, pity to the unfortunate. When 
we reflect on che advantage, which reſults to ſociety 
from ſuch humane inſtincts, we pay them the juſt 
tribute of moral approbation and eſteem: But the 
ꝓerſon, actuated by them, feels their power and in- 
fluence, antecedent to any ſuch reflection. 


The /econd kind of moral duties are ſuch as are 
not ſupported by any original inſtinct of nature, 
but are performed entirely from a ſenſe of obliga- 
tion, when we conſider the neceſſities of human 
ſociety, and the impoſſibility of ſupporting it, if 
"theſe duties were neglected. It is thus iuſtice or a 
regard to the property of others, fdelity or the ob - 
Nervance of promiſes, become obligatory, anc ac- 
quire an authority over mankind. For as it is 
evident, that every man loves himſelf better than 


any other perſon, he is naturally impelled to extend 
| his 
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kis acquiſitions as much as poſſible; and nothing 
can reſtrain him in this propenſity, but reflection 
and experience, by which he learns the pernicious 


eſſects of that licence, and the total diſſolution of 


ſociety, which muſt enſue from it. His original 
inclination, therefore, or inſtinct, is here checked 
and reſtrained by a ſubſequent judgment or obſer- 


vation. 


The caſe 1s preciſely the ſame with the political or 
civil duty of allegiance, as with the natural duties of 
juſtice and fidelity. Our primary inſtincts lead us, 
either to indulge ourſelves in unlimited liberty, or 
to ſeck domimon over others: And it is reflection 
only, which engages us to ſacrifice ſuch ſtrong paſ- 
ſions to the intereſts of peace and public order. A 
ſmall degree of experience and obſervation ſuffices” 
to teach us, that ſociety cannot poſſibly be main- 
tained- without the authority of - magiſtrates, and* 
that -this authority muſt ſoon- fall into contempt,- 
where exact obedience is not payed to it. The ob- 
ſervation of theſe general and obvious intereſts is the- 
ſource of all allegiance, and of that moral obliga- 
tion, which we attribute to it. 


What neceſſity, therefore, is there to found the duty 
of allegiance or obedience to magiſtrates on that of 
fidelity or a regard to promiſes, and to fi uppoſe, that 
it is che conſent of cach individual, which ſubjects 

| him 
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him to government; when it appears, that both 
allegiance and fidelity ſtand preciſely on the ſame 
foundation, and are both ſubmitted to by mankind, 
on account of the apparent intereſts and neceſſities 
of human ſociety? We are bound to obey our ſo- 
vereign, it is faid; becaufe we have given a tacit 
\ promiſe to that purpoſe, - But why are we bound 
to obſerve our promiſe? It muſt here be aſſerted, 
that the commerce and intercourſe of mankind, | 
which are of ſuch mighty advantage,. can have no 
ſecurity where men pay no regard to their engage- 
ments. In like manner, may it be ſaid, that men 
could not live at all in ſociety, at leaſt in a civilized 
ſociety, without laws and magiftrates and judges, 
to prevent the encroachments of the ſtrong upon the 
weak, of the violent upon the juſt and equitable. 
The obligation to allegiance being of like force and 
authority with the obligation to fidelity, we gain 
nothing by reſolving the one into the other. The 
general intereſts or neceſſities of ſociety are ſufficient | 
to eſtabliſh both. 


If the reaſon is aſked of that obedience, which 
we are bound to pay to government, I readily an- 
ſwer, becauſe ſociety could not ot.erwwiſe ſubfſt : And 
this anſwer is clear and intelligible to all mankind. 
Your anſwer is, becauſe we ſhould heepr our word, 
But befides, that no body, till trained in a philo- 
ent ſyſtem, can either comprehend or reliſh this 
anſwer : a 


his 
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anſwer: Beſides this, I ſay, you find your elf em- 
barraſſed, when it is aſked, vhby we are bound to 
keep our word? Nor can you give ary other an- 
ſwer, but what would, immediately, without any 
circuit, have accounted for our obligation to alle= 
giance. b | 


— 


But 7 wwhom 7s allegiance due? And who are our 


lawful fovereigns ? I his queſtion is often the moſt 
difficult of any, and liable to infinite diſcuſſions. 
When people are ſo happy. that they can anſwer, 
Our preſent fovereign, who inherits, in a direct line, 
from anceſtors, that have governed us for many ages; 
this anſwer admits of no reply; even though hiſto- 
rians, in tracing up to the remoteſt antiquity the 


origin of that royal family, may find, as commonly 


happens, that its firſt authority was derived from 
uſurpation and violence. It is confeſſed, that private 
juſtice, or the abſtinence from the properties of 
others, is a moſt cardinal virtue: Vet reaſon tells 
us, that there is no property in durable objects, ſuch 
as lands or houſes, when carefully examined in paſſ- 
ing from hand to hand, but muſt, in ſome period, 
have been founded on fraud and injuſtice. J he 
neceſſities of human ſociety, neither in private nor 
public life, will allow of ſuch an accurate enquiry : 
And there 1s no virtue or moral duty, but what may, 
with facility, be refined away, if we indulge a falſe 

Vol. II. 9 philo- 
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philoſophy, in ſifting and ſerutinizing it, by every | 
captious rule of logic, in every light or poſition, in 
which it may be placed. | | 


The queſtions with regard to private property 
have filled infinite volumes of law and philoſophy, 
if in both we add the commentators to the original 
text; and in the end, we may ſafely pronounce, 
that many of the rules, there eſtabliſhed, are uncer- 
tain, ambiguous, and arbitrary. The like opinion 
may be formed with regard to the fucceſſions and 
rights of princes and forms of government. Several 
caſes, no doubt, occur, eſpecially in the infancy of 
any government, which admit of no determination 
from the laws of juſtice and equity: And our hiſto- 
rian Rayin pretends, that the controverſy between 
Epward the Third and Pxitiyp de VArois was of 
| this nature, and could be decided only by an appeal 
to heaven, that 1 15, by war and violence. 


Who ſhall tell me, whether Gezmanicus or 
Dx vsvs ought to have ſucceeded Tig BRIus, had | 
he died, while they were both alive, without naming 
any of them for his ſucceſſor ? Ought the right of 
adoption to be received as equivalent to that of 
blood, in a nation, where it had the fame effect in 
private families, and had already, in two inſtances, 
taken place in the public? Ought Germanicus 
to be eſteemed the eldeſt ſon becauſe he was born 

before 


2 
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before D us us; or the younger, becauſe he was 
adopted after the birth of his brother? Ought the 
right of the elder to be regarded 1n a nation, where 
the eldeſt brother had no advantage in the ſucceſſion 
of private families? Ought the Rovan empire 
at that time to be eſteemed hereditary, becauſe of 
two examples; or ought it, even ſo early, to be 
regarded as belonging to the ſtronger or to the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor, as being Wangen on ſo recent an 
uſurpation ? 


Commopus mounted the throne after a pretty 
long ſucceſiion of excellent emperors, who had ac- 
quired their title, not by birth, or public election, 
but by the fictitious rite of adoption. That bloody 
debauchee being murdered by a conſpiracy ſuddenly 
formed between his wench and her gallant, who 
happened at that time to be Prætorian Prefed, or 
to have the command of the guards; theſe imme- 
diately deliberated about chooſing a maſter to human 
kind, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of thoſe ages; and they 
caſt their eyes on PerTINax. Pefore the tyrant's 
death was known, the Prefe# went ſecretly to that 
ſenator, who, on the appearance of the ſoldiers, 
imagined that his execution had been ordered by 
Commnpus, He was immediately ſaluted emperor 
by the officer and his attendants ; chearfully pro- 
claimed by the populace ; unwillingly ſubmitted to 
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| by the guards; formally recognized by the ſenate; 
and paſſvely received by the provinces and armies 
of the empire. 


The diſcontent of the Prætorias bands broke out 
in a ſudden ſedition, which occaſioned the murder 
of that excellent prince: And the world being now | 
without a maſter and without govenment, the guards 


thought proper to fet the empire formally to ſale. f 


J Lia, the purchaſer, was proclaimed by the ſol“ 
diers, recognized by the ſenate, and ſubmitted to by 
the people; and muſt alſo have been ſubmitted to 
by the provinces, had not the envy of the legions 
begot oppoſition and reſiſtance. PEScENNIuS N= 
GER in SY AI a elected himſelf emperor, gained the 
tumultuary conſent of his army, and was attended 
with the ſecret good-will of the ſenate and people of 
Rome. AlBIx us in BxITAIS found an equal right 
to ſet up his claim; but Szvgsus, who governed 
Pax Ss ONIA, prevailed in the end above both of 
them. That able politician and warrior, finding 
his own birth and dignity too much inferior to the 
imperial crown, profeſſed, at firſt, an intention only 
of revenging the death of PzrxTINAax., He marched 
as general into ITALY; defeated JuL1an; and with- 
out our being able to fix any preciſe commencement 
even of the ſoldier's conſeat, he was from neceſlity 


acknowledged emperor by the ſenate and people; 
; and 
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and fully eſtabliſned in his violent authority by ſub- 


duing Nicer and AL BIx US “. 


Inter hac Gordianus CMS (ſays CaprToLinus, 
ſpeaking of another period) /ublatus a militibus, Im- 
perator eſt appellatus, quia non erat alius in preſents. 
It is to be remarked that Go IAN was a boy of 
fourteen years of age. 


Frequent inſtances of a like nature occur in the 
hiſtory of the emperors ; in that of ALEXanpeR's 
ſucceſſors; and of many other countries: Nor can 
any thing be more unhappy than a deſpotic govern- 
ment of that kind; where the ſucceſſion is disjointed 
2nd irregular, and muſt be determined, on every 
occaſion, by force or election. In a free govern- 
ment, the matter is often unavoidable, and is alſo 
much leſs dangerous. The intereſts of liberty may 


there frequently lead the people, in their own de- 


fence, to alter the ſucceſſion of the crown. And 
the conſtitution, being compounded of. parts, may 
ſtill maintain a ſufficient ſtability, by reſting on the 
ariſtocratical or democratical members, though the 
monarchical be altered, from time to time, in order 

to accommodate it to the former, | 


Jn an abſolute government, when there is no 
legal prince, who has a title to the throne, it may 


* HEZODTAN, lib. ii. 


2 ſafely 
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ſafely be determined to belong to the firſt occupier. 
Inſtances of this kind are but too frequent, eſpecially 
in the eaſtern monarchies. When any race of 
princes expires, the will or deſtination of the laſt 
ſovereign will be regarded as a title. Thus the edict 
of Lewis the XIV th, who called the baſtard prince 
to the ſucceſſion in caſe of the failure of all the le- 
gitimate princes, would, in ſuch an event, have 
ſome authority *. Thus the will of Carr ss the 
Second diſpoſed of the whole Spanisn monarchy. 
The ceflion of the ancient proprietor, eſpecially 
when joined to conqueſt, is likewiſe eſteemed a"good 
title. The general bond or obligation, which binds 
us to government, is the intereſt and neceſſities of 
ſociety ; and this obligation is very ftrong. The 
determination of it to this or that particular prince 
or form of government is frequently more uncertain 
and dubious. Preſent poſſeflion has conſiderable 
authority in theſe caſes, and greater than in private 
property; becauſe of the diſorders which attend all 


revolutions and changes of government. 


We ſhall only obſerve, before we conclude, that, 
though an appeal to general opinion may juſtly, in 
the ſpeculative ſciences of metaphyſics, natural phi- 
loſophy, or aſtronomy, be eſteemed unfair and in- 
concluſive, yet in all queſtions with regard to morals, 


* SeeNOTE [EE]. 
15 as 


as 
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as well as criticiſm, there is really no other ſtandard, 


by which any controverſy can ever be decided, And 


nothing is a clearer proof, that a theory of this kind 
is erroneous, than to find, that it leads to para- 
doxes, repugnant to the common ſentiments of 
mankind, and to the practice and opinion of all 
nations and all ages. The doctrine, which founds 
all lawful government on an original contract, or 
conſent of the people, 1s plainly of this kind; nor 
has the moſt noted of its partizans, in proſecution 


of it, ſcrupled to affirm, that ab/olute monarchy is in- 


confiftent with civil ſociety, and ſo can be no form of 
civil government at all ͤ; and that the ſupreme power 
in a ſlate cannot take from any man, by taxes and 
impoſitions, any part of his property, without his own 
conſent or that of his repreſentatives f. What autho- 
rity any moral reaſoning can have, which leads into 
opinions ſo wide of the general practice of mankind, 
in every place but this ſingle kingdom, it is eaſy to 


determine, 


The only paſſage I meet with in antiquity, 
where the obligation of obedience to government is 


aſcribed to a promiſe is in PLaTo's Crito; where So- 


CRATES refuſes to eſcape from priſon, becauſe he 
had tacitly promiſed to obey the laws. Thus he 


s See Lock x on government, chap, vii. & go, 
+ Id. chap, xi, F 138, 139» 140. 


Das builds 


. 
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builds a zory conſequence of paſſive obedience, on a 
_«ubig foundation of the original contract. 
| New diſcoveries are not to be Fae in theſe 
matters. If no man, till very lately, ever imagined 
that government was founded on contract, it is cer- 
tain, that it cannot, in en have any ſuch foun- 
dation. 


The crime of rebellien among the ancients was 
commonly expreſied by the terms nnwregh, e HOVAS YES 
woliri, | 


na 


Vas 
res 


N . * 


* 


1 
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ESSAY XIII. 


Of PASsSIVE OBEDIENCE. 


N the former eſſay, we endeavoured to refute the 
Jpecutative ſyſtems of politics advanced in this 
nation; as well the religious ſyſtem of the one party, 
as the philoſophical of the other. We come now to 
examine the practical conſequences, deduced by 
each party, with regard to the meaſures of ſubmiſ- 
ſion due to ſovereigns. 


As the obligation to juſtice is founded entirely on 
the intereſts of ſociety, which require mutual abſti- 
nence from property, in order to preſerve peace 
among mankind; it is evident, that, when the exe- 
cution of juſtice would be attended with very per- 
nicious conſequences, that virtue muſt be ſuſpended, 


and give place to public utility, in ſuch extraordi- 


nary and ſuch prefling emergencies, The maxim, 
frat Fuftitia & ruat Calum, let juſtice be performed, 


though the univerſe be deſtroyed, is apparently falſe, 


and by ſacrificing the end to the means, ſheves a 


prepoſterous idea of the ſubordination of duties. 
| What 


7 
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What governor of a town makes any ſcruple of 
burning the ſuburbs, when they facilitate the ad- 
vances of the enemy? Or what general abſtains 
from plundering a neutral country, when the ne- 
ceſſities of war require it, and he cannot otherwiſe 
maintain his army ? The caſe is the ſame with the 
duty of allegiance; and common ſenſe teaches us, 
that, as government binds us to obedience only on 
account of its tendency to public utility, that duty 
muſt always, in extraordinary caſes, when public 
ruin would evidently attend obedience, yield to the 
primary and original obligation. Salus populi ſupre- 
ma Lex, the ſafety of the people is the ſupreme law. 
This maxim is agreeable to the ſentiments of man- 
kind in all ages: Nor is any one, when he reads of 
the inſurrections againſt NR RO or PIII the Second, 
ſo infatuated with party- ſy ſtems, as not to wiſh ſuc- 
ceſs to the enterprize, and praiſe the undertakers. 
Even our high monarchical party, in ſpite of their 
ſublime theory, are forced, in ſuch caſes, to judge, 
and feel, and approve, in conformity to the reſt of 
mankind. | 


Reſiſtance, therefore, being admitted in extraor- 
dinary emergencies, the queſtion can only be, 
among good reaſoners, with regard to the degree of 
neceſſity, which can juſtify refiſtance, and render it 
lawful or commendable. And here I muſt confeſs, 
that I ſhall always incline to their fide who draw the 

: | . bond 
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bond of allegiance very cloſe, and conſider an in- 
fringement of it, as the laſt refuge in deſperate caſes, 
when the public is in the higheſt danger, from vi- 
olence and tyranny. For beſides the miſchiefs of a 
civil war, which commonly attends inſurrection; it 
is certain, that, where a diſpoſition to rebellion ap-. 
pears among any people, it is one chief cauſe of 
tyranny in the rulers, and forces them into many 
violent meaſures, which they never would have em- 
braced, had every one ſeemed inclined to ſubmiſſion 
and obedience. Thus the 7yrannicide or aſſaſſination, 
approved of by ancient maxims, inſtead of keeping 
tyrants and uſurpers in awe, made them ten times 
more fierce and unrelenting ; and 1s now juſtly, 
upon that account, aboliſhed by the laws of na- 
tions, and univerſally condemned as a baſe and 
treacherous method of bringing to juſtice theſe 
diſturbers of ſociety. 


\ Beſides; we muſt conſider, that, as obedience is 
our duty in the common courſe of things, it ought 
chiefly to be inculcated ; nor can any thing be more 


_ prepoſterous than an anxious care and ſollicitude in 


Rating all the caſes, in which reſiſtance may be al- 
lowed. In like manner, though a philoſopher rea- 


ſonably acknowledges, in the courſe of an argument, 


that the rules of juſtice may be diſpenſed with 1n 
caſes of urgent neceſlity ; what ſhould we think of 
a preacher or caſuiſt, who ſhould make it his chief 
| : 5 ſtudy 


n 


ſtudy to find out ſuch caſes, and enforce them with 
all the vehemence of argument and eloquence? 
WMould he not be better employed in inculcating the 
general doQrine, than in diſplaying the particular 
exceptions, which we are, perhaps, but too much 
inclined, of ourſelyes, to embrace and to extend ? 


There are, however, two reaſons, which may be 
pleaded in defence of that party among us, who 
have, with ſo much induſtry, propagated the max- 
ims of reſiſtance; maxims, which, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, are, in general, ſo pernicious, and ſo deſtruc- 
tive of civil ſociety. The fr is, that their anta- 
goniſts carrying the doctrine of obedience to ſuch 
an extravagant height, as not only never to men- 
tion the exceptions in extraordinary caſes (which 
might, perhaps, be excuſable) but even poſitively to 
exclude them; it became neceſſary to inſiſt on theſe 
exceptions, and defend the rights of injured truth 
and liberty. I he/econd, and, perhaps, better reaſon, 
is founded on the nature of the BRITISH conſtitu- 
tion and form of government, 


It is almoſt peculiar to our conſtitution to eſtabliſh 

a firſt magiſtrate with ſuch high pre-eminence and 
dignity, that, though limited by the laws, he is, in 

a manner, ſo far as regards his own perſon, above 
the laws, and can neither be queſtioned nor puniſhed 
for any injury or wrong, which may be committed 
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by him. His miniſters alone, or thoſe who act by 
his commiſhon, are obnoxious to juſtice ; and while 
the prince is thus allured, by the proſpect of per- 
ſonal ſafety, to give the laws their free couzſe, an 
equal ſecurity is, in effect, obtained by the puniſh- - 
ment of leſſer offenders, and at the ſame time a 
civil war is avoided, which would be the infallible 
conſequence, were an attack, at every turn, made 
directly upon the ſovereign, But though the coa- 
ſtitution pays this ſalutary compliment to the prince, 
it can never reaſonably be underſtood, by that max- 
im, to have determined its own deſtruction, or to 
have eſtabliſned a tame ſubmiſſion, where he pro- 
tects his miniſters, perſeveres in injuſtice, and uſurps 
the whole power of the commonwealth, This caſe, 
indeed, is never expreſsly put by the laws; becauſe 
it is impoſſible for them, in their ordinary courſe, 
to provide a remedy for it, or eſtabliſh any magi- 


ſtrate, with ſaperior authority, to chaſtiſe the exor- 
bitancies of the prince. But as a right without a 


remedy would be an abſurdity ; the remedy in this 
caſe, is the extraordinary one of reſiſtance, when 
affairs come to that extremity, that the conſtitution 
can be defended by it alone. Reſiſtance ther: fore 
muſt, of courſe, become more frequent in the Br :- 
TISH government, than in others, which are ſim pler, 


and conſiſt of fewer parts and movements, Where 


the king is an abſolute ſovereign, he has little temp- 
tation to commit ſuch enormous tyranny as may 
| juſtly 
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juſtly provoke rebellion: But where he is limited, 
his imprudent ambition, without any great vices, may 
run him into that perilous ſituation. This is fre- 
quently ſuppoſed to have been the caſe with CHARLES 
the J irſt; and if we may now ſpeak truth, after 
animoſities are ceaſed, this was alſo the caſe with 


James the Second, Theſe were harmleſs, if not, 
in their private character, good men; but miſtaking 


the nature of our conſtitution, and engrofling the 
whole legiſlative power, it became neceſſary to op- 
poſe them with ſome vehemence; and even to de- 
prive the latter formally of that authority, which he. 
had uſed with ſuch imprudence and indiſcretion. 
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Of the CoaLliTiON of PA 


O aboliſh all diſtinctions of party may not be 
practicable, perhaps not defirable, in a free 


government. The only dangerous parties are ſuch 


as entertain oppoſite views with regard to the eſ- 
ſentials of government, the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
or the more confiderable privileges belonging to the 
ſeveral members of the conſtitution z; where there is 
no room for any compromize or accommodation, 
and where the controverſy may appear ſo momentous 
as to juſtify even an oppoſition by arms to- the pre- 
tenſions of antagoniſts. Of this nature was the 
animoſity, continued for above a century paſt, be- 
tween the parties in Ex AND; an animoſity which 
broke out ſometimes into civil war, which occaſioned 
violent revolutions, and which continually endan- 
gered the peace and tranquillity of the nation. But 
as there have appeared of late the ſtrongeſt ſymp- 
toms of an univerſal deſire to aboliſh theſe party 
diſtinctions; this tendency to a coalition affords the 
moſt agreeable proſpect of future happineſs, and 


ought 
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ought to be carefully cheriſhed and n by 


| _— lover of his country. 


RJ 


There is not a more effectual method of promot- 
ing ſo good an end, than to prevent all unreaſonable 
inſult and triumph of the one party over the other, 
to encourage moderate opinions, to find the proper 
medium in all diſputes, to perſuade each that its 
antagoniſt may poſſibly be ſometimes in the right, 


and to keep a balance in the praiſe and blame, 


which we beſtow on either fide. The two former 


_ Fflays, concerning the original contract and paſſive 


obedience, are calculated for this purpoſe with regard 
to the ph7lo/ophical controverſies between the parties, 
and tend to ſhow that neither fide are in theſe re- 
ſpects ſo fully ſupported by reaſon as they endeavour j 
to flatter themſeives. We ſhall proceed to exerciſe 


the ſame moderation with regard to the hiſtorical 


diſputes between the parties, by proving that each | 
of them was juſtified by plauſible topics; that there | 
were on both ſides wiſe men, who meant well to their 
country; and that the paſt animoſity between the | 
factions had no better foundation than narrow pre- 


judice or intereſted paſſion, 


The popular party, who afterwards acquired the 
name of whigs, might juſtify, by very ſpecious ar- 
guments, that oppoſition to the crown, from which 
our preſent free conſtitution 1s derived, Though 

obliged 
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obliged to acknowledge, that preeedents in favour. 
of prerogative had uniformly taken place during 
many reigns before Chaxl Es the Firſt, they thought, 
that there was no reaſon for ſubmitting any longer 
to ſo dangerous an authority. Such might have 
been their reaſoning: The rights of mankind are 
ſo ſacred, that no preſcription of tyranny or arbi- 
trary power can have authority ſuſfſicient to aboliſh 
them. Liberty is a bleſſing ſo ineſtimable, that, 
wherever there appears any probability of recover- 
ing it, a nation may willingly run many hazards, 
and ought not even to repine at the greateſt effuſion 
of blood or diffipation of treaſure, All human in- 
ſtitutions, and none more than government, are in 
continual fluctuation. Kings are ſure to embrace 
every opportunity of extending their prerogatives: 
And if favourable incidents be not alſo laid hold of 
to extend and ſecure the privileges of the people, an 
univerſal deſpotiſm muſt for ever prevail amongſt 
mankind. The example of all the neighbouring 
nations prove, that it is no longer ſafe to entruſt 
with the crown the ſame exorbitant prerogatives, 
which had formerly been exerciſed during rude and 
ſimple ages. And though the example of many late 
reigns may be pleaded in favour of a power in the 
prince ſomewhat arbitrary, more remote reigns af - 
ford inſtances of ſtricter limitations impoſed on the 
crown; and thoſe pretenſions of the parliament, 
Vor. II. | X ROW 


now branded with the title of innovations, are only 


a ne of th juſt rights of the people. 


Theſe views, far Wie being YER are ſurely 
large, and generous, and noble: To their preva- 


lence and ſucceſs the kingdom owes its liberty ; 


perhaps its learning, its induſtry, commerce, and 


naval power: By them chiefly the EN GL IsH name 


is diſtinguiſhed among the ſociety of nations, and 


aſpires to a rivalſhip with that of the freeſt and moſt 
Haftrious commonweakhs of antiquity. But as all 


theſe mighty conſequences could not reaſonably be 
foreſeen at the time when the conteſt began, the 
. royaliſts of that age wanted not ſpecious arguments 


on their fide, by which they could juſtify their de- 
fence of the then eſtabliſhed prerogatives of the 
crown. We ſhall ſtate the queſtion, as it might ap- 


pear to them at the aſſembling of that parliament, 
which, by its violent encroachments on the” crown, 


5 1 the civil wars. 


'The RP * of government, is might have 
faid, known and acknowledged among men, is uſe - 
and practice: Reaſon is ſo uncertain a guide that 


| It will always be expoſed to doubt and controverſy : 


Could it ever render itſelf prevalent over the people, 
men had always retained it as their ſole rule of 


conduct: They had ſtill continued in the primitive, 
VR | 2 oy uncoa- 
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unconnected ſtate of nature, without ſubmitting to 
political government, whoſe ſole baſis is, not pure 
reaſon, but authority and precedent. Diſſolve theſe 


ties; you break all the bonds of civil ſociety, and 


leave every man at liberty to conſult his particular 
intereſt, by thoſe expedients, which his- appetite, 
diſguiſed under the appearance of reaſon, ſhall die- 
tate to him. The ſpirit of innovation is in itſelf 
pernicious, however favourable its particular object 
may ſometimes appear: A truth ſo obvious, that 
the popular party themſelves are ſenſible of it; and 
therefore cover their encroachments on the crown 
by the plauſible pretence of their recovering the an- 
cient liberties of the people, 


But the preſent prerogatives of the crown, allow- 
ing all the ſuppoſitions of that party, have been 
inconteſtably eſtabliſhed ever fince the acceſſion of 
the Houſe of Tupor ; a period, which, as it now 
comprehends an hundred and fixty years, may be 
allowed ſufficient to give ſtability to any conſtitution: 
Would it not have appeared ridiculous, in the reign 
of the Emperor Ap RIAN, to have talked of the re- 
publican conſtitution as the rule of government ; 
or to have ſuppoſed, 'that the former rights of the 


—_— 


| ſenate, and conſuls, and tribunes were {till ſap⸗ 
ſiſling? ä 


But the preſent claims of the Excr1sH monarchs 
are much more favourable than thoſe of the Ro ax 


A 2 emperors 
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emperors during that age. The authority of Au- 
susrus was a plain uſurpation, grounded only on 
military violence, and forms ſuch an epoch in the Ro- 
MAN hiftory, as 1s obvious to every reader. But if 
HEN RT VII. really, as ſome pretend, enlarged the 
power of the crown, it was only by inſenſible ac- 
quiſitions, which eſcaped the apprehenſion of the 
people, and have ſcarcely been remarked even by 
hiſtorians and politicians. The new government, 
if it deſerves the epithet, is an imperceptible tran- 
ſition from the former ; 1s entirely engrafted on it ; 
derives its title fully from that root ; and is to be 
conſidered only as one of thoſe gradual revolutions, 
to which human affairs, in every nation, will be for 
ever ſubject. 


The Houſe of Topor, and after them that of 
STUART, exerciſed no prerogatives, but what had 
been claimed and exerciſed by the PLAN TACGEN ETS. 
Not a ſingle branch of their authority can be ſaid 
to be an innovation. The only difference is, that, 
perhaps, former kings exerted theſe powers only by 
intervals, and were not able, by reaſon of the op- 
poſition of their barons, to render them ſo ſteady a 
rule of adminiſtration. But the ſole inference from 
this fact is, that thoſe ancient times were more tur- 
bulent and ſeditious; and that royal authority, the 
conſtitution, and the laws have happily of late gained 
the aſcendant. 
Under 
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- Under, what pretence can the popular party now 
ſpeak of recovering the ancient conſtitution ? The 
former controul over the kings was not placed in 
the commons, but in the barons : The people had 
no authority, and even little or no liberty ; till the 
crown, by ſuppreſſing theſe factious tyrants, en- 
forced the execution of the laws, and obliged all the 
ſuabjects equally to reſpe& each others rights, privi- 


leges, and properties. If we muſt return to the an- 


cient barbarous and feudal conſtitution ; let thoſe 
gentlemen, who now . behave themſelves with fo 
much inſolence to their ſovereign, ſet the firſt ex- 
ample, Let them make court to be admitted as re- 
tainers to a neighbouring baron; and by ſubmitting 
to ſlavery under him, acquire ſome protection to 


themſelves ; together with the power of exerciſing 


rapine and oppreſſion over their inferior ſlaves and 
villains. This was the condition of the commons 
among their remote anceſtors, 


But how far back muſt we go, in having recourſe 
to ancient conſtitutions and governments? There 
was a conſtitution ſtill more ancient than that to 
which theſe innovators affect ſo much to appeal. 
During that period there was no magna charta : 
The barons themſelves poſſeſſed few regular, ſtated 
privileges: And the houſe of 'commons probably 
had not an exiſtence. 
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bliſhed n of the age. That has moſt autho- 
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It is ridiculous to hear a houſe, while it is ERR 
ing, by uſurpation, the whole power of government, 
talk of reviving ancient inſtitutions. Is it not 
known, that, though repreſentatives received wages 
from their conſtityents; to be a member of the 
lower houſe was always conſidered as a burthen, and 

2 freedom from it as a privilege ? Will they per- 
ſuade us, that power, which, of all haman acquiſi- 
tions, is the moſt coveted, and in compariſon of 
which even reputation and pleaſure and: riches are 
lighted, could ever be regarded as a burthen by any 
man ? | | 


The property, acquired of late by the commons; | 
It 1s ſaid, entitles them'to more power than their an- 
ceftors enjoyed. B ut to what is this encreaſe of their 
property owing, but to an encreaſe of their liberty 
and their ſecurity ? Let them therefore acknow/- 
ledge, that their anceſtors, while the crown was re- | 
ſtrained by the ſeditious barons, really enjoyed leſs 
liberty than they: themſelves have attained, after the 
ſovereign acquired the aſcendant: And let them 
enjoy that liberty with moderation; and not forfeit 
it by new exorbitant claims, and by rongering it F 
protence for endleſs Inngvations. 1 


The true rule of government is the preſent eſta- 


rity, 
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tity, becauſe it is recent: It is alfo better known, 
for the ſame reaſon. Who has aſſured thoſe tri- 
bunes, that the PLanTAGENETs did not exerciſe as 
high acts of authority as the Tupors ? Hiſtorians, 
they ſay, do not mention them, But hiftorians are 
alſo ſilent with regard to the chief exertions of pre- 
rogative by the Tupokts, Where any power or 
prerogative is fully and undoubtedly eſtabliſhed, the - 
exerciſe of it paſſes for a thing of courſe, and readily 
eſcapes the notice of hiſtory and annals. Had we 
no other monuments of ELizastTH*s reign, than 
what are preſerved even by Campen, the moſt co- 
pious, judicious, and exact of out hiſtorians, we 
ſhould be entirely ignorant of the moſt important 
maxims of her government, 


Was not the preſent monarchical government, in 
its full extent, authorized by lawyers, recommended 
by divines, acknowledged by politicians, acqui- 
eſced in, nay paſſionately cheriſhed, by the people 
in general; and all this during a period of at leaſt 
a hundred and ſixty years, and till of late, without 
the ſmalleſt murmur or controverſy ? This general 
conſent ſurely, during ſo long a time, muſt be ſuf- 
ficient to render a conſtitution legal and valid. If 
the origin of all power be derived, as is pretended, 
from the people ; here is their conſent in the fulleſt 
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and moſt e terms that can be deſired or ima- 
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can, by their conſent, lay the foundations of go- 
-vernment, that therefore they are to be permitted, 
at their pleaſure, to overthrow and ſubvert them. 
There is no end of theſe ſeditious and arrogant 
claims. The power of the crown is now openly 
ſtruck at: The nobility are alſo in viſible peril: 
The gentry will ſoon follow: The popular leaders, 
who will then aſſume the name of gentry, will next 
be expoſed to danger: And the people themſelves, 
-having become incapable of civil government, and 
lying under the reſtraint of no authority, muſt, for 
the ſake of peace, admit, inſtead of their legal and 
mild monarchs, a ſucceſſion of military and ante 


tyrants. 


Theſe conſequences are the more to be dreaded, 
as the preſent fury of the people, though gloſſed 
over by pretenſions to ciyil liberty, is in reality in- 
cited by the fanaticiſm of religion ; a principle the 
moſt blind, headſtrong and ungovernable, by which 

/human nature can poſſibly be actuated. Popular 
rage is dreadful, from whatever motive derived: 
But muſt be attended with the moſt pernicious con- 

ſequences, 
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ſequences, when it ariſes from a principle, which 


diſclaims all controul by human law, reaſon, or 
authoricy.. 


Theſe are the arguments, which each party may 
make uſe of to. juſtify the conduct of their prede- 
ceſſors, during that great criſis. , The event, if that 
can be allowed a rule, has ſhown, that the reaſon- 
ings of the popular party were better founded ; but 
perhaps, according to the eſtabliſhed maxims of 
lawyers and politicians, the views of the royaliſts 


| ought, beforehand, to have appeared more ſolid, 


more, ſafe, and more legal. But this is certain, 
that the greater moderation we now employ in re- 
preſenting paſt events; the nearer we ſhall be to 
produce a full coalition of the parties, and an entire 
acquieſcence in our preſent eftabliſhment. Mode- 
ration is of advantage to every eſtabliſhment : No- 
thing but zeal can overturn a ſettled power: And 
an overactive zeal in friends is apt to beget a like 
ſpirit in antagoniſts. The tranſition from a mode- 
rate oppoſition againſt an eſtabliſhment, to an entire 
acquieſcence in it, is eaſy and inſenſible. 


There are many invincible arguments, which 


ſhould induce the malcontent party to acquieſce en- 


tirely in the preſent ſettlement of the. conſtitution, 
They now find, that the ſpirit of civil liberty, tho? 
at 
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at firſt connected with religious fanaticiſm, could 


purge itſelf from that pollution, and appear under 
a more genuine and engaging aſpect; a friend to 
toleration, and an encourager of all the enlarged 
and generous ſentiments that do honour to human 


nature. They may obſerve, that the popular claims 


could ſtop at a proper period; and after retrenching 
the high claims of the prerogatives, could ſtill main- 
tain a due reſpect to monarchy, to nobility, and to 


all ancient inſtitutions. Above all, they muſt be 


fenſfible, that the very principle, which made the 
ſtrength of their party, and from which it derived 
Its chief au thority, has now deſerted them, and gone 
over to their antagoniſts, The plan of liberty is 
ſettled ; its happy effects are proved by experience; 
a long tract of time has given it ſtability ; and who- 
ever would attempt to overturn it, and to recall the 
paſt government or abdieated family, would, beſides 
other more criminal imputations, be expoſed, in 
their turn, to the reproach of faction and innova- 
tion. While they peruſe the hiſtory of paſt events, 


they ovght to reflect, both that theſe rights of the | 


crown are long fince annihilated, and that the ty- 
ranny, and violence, and oppreſſion, to which they 
often gave riſe, are ills, from which the eſtabliſſied 


liberty of the conſtitution has now at laſt happily 


protected the people. Theſe reflections will prove 
a better ſecurity to our freedom and privileges, than 
to 
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| t to the cleareſt evidence of facts, 
uld 22 ee ever had any exiſtence. There . 
co not a more effectual method of betraying a cauſe, 
0 Ps to lay the ſtreſs of the argument on a wrong 
ped place, and by diſputing an untenable poſt,” aufg 
bh the adyerſaries to ſuccefs and victory, 
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Suyyose, that a member of parliament, in the 
reign of King WiLL1am or Queen Anne, while 

the eſtabliſhment of the Prote/tant Succeſſion was yet 
uncertain, were deliberating concerning the party 
he would chuſe in that important queſtion, and 
weighing, with impartiality, the advantages and 
diſadvantages on each fide, I believe the following 
particulars would have entered into his conſide- 


ration. 


He would eaſily perceive the great advantages re- 
ſulting from the reſtoration of the STuarT family; 
by which we ſhould preſerve the ſucceſſion clear and 
undiſputed, free from a pretender, with ſuch a ſpe- 
cious title as that of blood, which, with the multi- 
tude, is always the claim, the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
eaſily comprehended. It is in vain to ſay, as many 
have done, that the queſtion with regard to gover- 
nors, independent of government, is frivolous, and 

little 
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little worth diſputing, much leſs fighting about. 
The generality of mankind never will enter into 
theſe ſentiments; and it is much happier, I believe, 
for ſociety, that they do not, but rather continue 
in their natural prepoſſeſſions. How could ſtability 
bepreſerved in any monarchical government, (which, 
though perhaps, not the beſt, is, and always has 
been, the moſt common of any) unleſs men had ſo 
paſſionate a regard for the true heir of their royal 
family; and even though he be weak in underſtand- 
ing, or infirm in years, gave him ſo ſenſible a pre- 
ference above perſons the moſt accompliſhed in ſhin- 
ing talents, or celebrated for great atchievements? 
Would not every popular leader put in his claim 
at every vacancy, or even without any vacancy ; 
and the kingdom become the theatre of perpetual 
wars and convulſions? The condition of the Ro- 
MAN empire, ſurely, was not, in this reſpect, much 
to be envied ; nor is that of the Eaſfern nations, 
who pay little regard to the titles of their ſovereign, 
but ſacrifice them, every day, to the caprice or mo- 
mentary humour of the populace or ſoldiery. It is 


but a fooliſh wiſdom, which is ſo carefully diſ- 


played, in undervaluing princes, and placing them 
on a level with the meaneſt of mankind. To be 
ſure, an anatomiſt finds no more in the greateſt 
monarch than in the loweſt peaſant or day-labourer; 
and a moraliſt may, perhaps, frequently find leſs, 
But what do all theſe reflections tend to? We, all 


I | of - 
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of us, ftill retain theſe prejudices in favour of birth 


and family; and neither in our ſerious occupations, 
nor moſt careleſs amuſements, can we ever get en- 
tirely rid of them. A tragedy, that ſhould repre- 
ſent the adventures of ſailors, or porters, or even of 
private gentlemen, would preſently diſguſt us; but 
one that introduces kings and princes, acquires in 
our eyes an air of importance and dignity. Or 
ſhould a man be able, by his ſuperior wiſdom, to 
get entirely above ſuch prepoſſeſſions, he would 
ſoon, by means of the fame wiſdom, again bring 
himſelf down to them, for the fake of ſociety, whoſe 
welfare he would perceive to be intimately connected 
with them. Far from endeavouring to undeceive 
the people in this particular, he would cheriſh ſuch 
ſentiments of reverence to their princes; as requiſite 
to preſerve a due ſubordination in ſociety. And 
though the lives of twenty thouſand men be often 
ſacrificed to maintain a king in poſſeſſion of his 
throne, or preſerve the right of ſucceſſion undiſ- 
. turbed, he entertains no indignation at the loſs, on 
pretence that every individual of theſe was, perhaps, 
in himſelf, as valuable as the prince he ſerved. He 
conſiders the conſequences of violating the heredi- 
_ tary right of kings: Conſequences, which may be 


felt for many centuries ; while the loſs of ſeveral 


thouſand men brings ſo little prejudice to a large 
kingdom, that it may not be perceived a few years 


after. | 
| | The 
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The advantages of the Hax OVER ſucceſſion are 
of an oppoſite nature, and ariſe from this very cir- 
cumſtance, that it violates hereditary right; and 
places on the throne a prince, to whom birth gave 
no title to that dignity. It is evident, from the hiſ- 
tory of this iſland, that the privileges of the people 
have, during the two laſt centuries, been continually 
upon the encreaſe, by the diviſion of the church- 
lands, by the alienations of the barons” eſtates, by 
the progreſs of trade, and above all, by the happi- 
neſs of our ſituation, which, for a long time, gave 
us ſufficient ſecurity, without any ſtanding army or 
military eſtabliſhment. On the contrary, public 
liberty has, almoſt in every other nation of Eugoys, 
been, during the ſame period, extremely upon the 
decline; while the people were diſguſted at the 
hardſhips of the old feudal militia, and choſe rather 
to intruſt their prince with mercenary armies, which 
he eafily turned againſt themſelves, It was nothing 
extraordinary, therefore, that ſome of our BRITIS 5 
ſovereigns miſtook. the nature of the conſtitution, 
and genius of the people; and as they embraced 
all the favourable precedents left them by their an- 
ceſtors, they overlooked all thoſe which were con- 
trary, and which ſuppoſed a limitation in our go- 
vernment. They were encouraged in this miſtake, 
by the example of all the neighbouring princes, 
who, bearing the ſame title or appellation, and 
being adorned W the ſame enſigns of authority, 


naturally 


i BS ATERY; 
naturally led them to claim the ſame powers and 
prerogatives. It appears from the ſpeeches, and pro- 
clamations of Ja uEs I. and the whole train of that 
prinee's actions, as well as his ſon's, that he regarded 
the ExncLisn government as a ſimple monarchy, 
and never imagined that any conſiderable part of his 
ſabje&s entertained a contrary idea. This opinion 
made thoſe - monarchs diſcover their pretenſions, 
without preparing any force to ſupport them; and 
even without reſerve or diſguiſe, which are always 
employed by thoſe, who enter upon any new pro- 
ject, or endeavour to innovate in any government. 
The flattery of courtiers farther confirmed their pre- 
judices; and above all, that of the clergy, who 
from ſeveral paſſages of their ſcripture, and theſe 
wreſted too, had erected a regular and avowed 
ſyſtem of deſpotic power. The only method of 
deſtroying, at once, all theſe high claims and pre- 
tenſions, was to depart, from the true hereditary 
line, and chooſe a prince, who, being plainly a 
creature of the public, and receiving the crown on 
conditions, expreſſed and avowed, found his autho- 
rity eſtabliſhed on the ſame bottom with the privi- 
leges of the people. By electing him in the royal 
line, we cut off all hopes of ambitious ſubjects 
who might, in future emergencies, diſturb the go- 
vernment by their cabals and pretenſions: By ren- 
derin g the crown hereditary in his famil y, we avoided 
all the inconveniencies of elective monarchy : And 
- 85 by 
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by excluding the lineal heir, we ſecured all our con- 
ſtitutional limitations, and rendered our government 
uniform and of a piece. The people cheriſh mo- 
narchy, becauſe protected by it: The monarch fa- 
vours liberty, becauſe created by it. And thus every 
advantage is obtained by the new eſtabliſhment, as 
far as human ſkill and wiſdom can extend itſelf, 


Theſe are the ſeparate advantages of fixing the 
ſucceſſion; either in the houſe of STUarT, or in 
that of Hanover, There are alſg diſadvantages in 
each eſtabliſhment, which an impartial patriot would 
ponder and examine, in order to form a juſt Judg- 
ment upon the . 


The e of the proteſtant ſucceſſion con- 
ſiſt in the foreign dominions, which are poſſeſſed by 
the princes of the Hanover line, and which, it 
might be ſuppoſed, would engage us in the intrigues 
and wars of the continent, and loſe us, in ſome 
meaſure, the ineſtimable advantage we poſſeſs, of 
being ſurrounded and guarded by the ſea, which 
we command. The diſadvantages of recalling the 
abdicated family conſiſt chiefly in their religion, 
which is more prejudicial to ſociety than that eſta- 
bliſhed amongſt us, is contrary to it, and affords 
no toleration, or peace, or a to any other re- 
ligion. 
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It appears to me, that theſe advantages and diſad- 
vantages are allowed on both ſides; at leaſt, by 
every one who is at all ſuſceptible of argument or 
reaſoning. No ſubje&, however loyal, pretends to 
deny, that the diſputed title and foreign dominions 
of the preſent royal family are a loſs. Nor is there 
any partizan of the STUarT family, but will con- 
feſs, that the claim of hereditary, indefeaſible right, | 
and the Roman Catholic religion, are alſo difadvan- 
tages in that family. It belongs, therefore, to a | 
philoſopher alone, who is of neither party, to put 
all theſe circumſtances in the ſcale, and aſſign to each 
of them its proper poiſe and influence. Such a one | 
will readily, at firſt, acknowledge, that all political | 
queſtions are infinitely complicated, and that there 
ſcarcely ever occurs, in any deliberation, a choice, | 
which is either purely good, or purely ill. Conſe- | 
quences, mixed and varied, may be foreſeen to flow 
from every meaſure: And many conſequences, un- 
foreſeen, do always, in fact, reſult from every one. 
Heſitation, and reſerve, and ſuſpence, are, therefore, 
the only ſentiments he brings to this eſſay or trial. 
Or if he indulges any paſſion, it is that of deriſion 
and ridicule againſt the ignorant multitude, who 
are always clamorous and dogmatical, even in the 
niceſt queſtions, of which, from want of temper, 
perhaps ſtill more than of underſtanding, they are 
altogether unfit judges, CE. 

But 
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But to ſay ſomething more determinate on this 
head, the following reflections will, I hope, ſhow 
the temper, if not the underſtanding of a philo- 
ſopher, | 


Were we to judge merely by fitſt appearances, 
and by paſt experience, we muſt allow that the ad- 
vantages of a parliamentary title in the houſe of 
Hanoves are much greater than thoſe of an undiſ- 
puted hereditary title in the houſe of SruarT ; and 
that our. fathers acted wiſely in preferring the for- 
mer to the latter. So long as the houſe of STvarT 
ruled in BziTaix, which, with ſome interruption, 
was above 80 years, the government was kept in a 
continual fever, by the contentions between the 
privileges of the people and the prerogatives of the 
crown. If arms were dropped, the noiſe of diſ- 
putes continued: Or if theſe were ſilenced, Jealouſy 
fill corroded the heart, and threw the nation into 
an unnatural ferment and diſorder, And while we 
were thus occupied in domeſtic contentions, a.fo- 
reign power, dangerous, if not fatal, to public li- _ 
berty, erected itſelf in Eutoyes, without any op- 
poſition from us, and even ſometimes with our aſ- 
ſiſtance. 


But during theſe laſt ſixty years, when a parlia- 


mentary eſtabliſhment has taken place; whatever 


factions may have prevailed either among the people 
Y 2 or 
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or in public aſſemblies, the whole force of our con- 
ſtitution has always fallen to one ſide, and an un- 
interrupted harmony has been preſerved between 
our princes and our parliaments. Public liberty, 
with internal peace and order, has flouriſned almoſt 
without interruption : Trade and manufactures, 
and àgriculture, have increafed: The arts, and 
ſciences, and philoſophy, have been cultivated. 
Even religious parties have been neceſſitated to lay 
aſide their mutual rancour: And the glory of the 
nation has ſpread itſelf all over EuxorE ; derived 
equally from our progreſs in the arts of peace, and 
from valour and ſucceſs in war, So long and fo 
glorious a period no nation almoſt can boaſt of: 
Nor is there another inſtance in the whole hiſtory of . 
mankind, that ſo many millions of people have, 
during ſuch a ſpace of time, been held together, in 
a manner fo free, ſo rational, and ſo ſuitable to the 
dignity of human nature. 


2 


But though this recent inſtance ſeems clearly to 
decide in favour of the preſent eſtabliſhment, there 
are ſome circumſtances to be thrown into the other 


ſcale; and it is dangerous to regulate our een 
by one event or example. { 


We have had two rebellions during the flouriſhing 
period above mentioned, beſides plots and conſpi- 


racies without number. And if none of theſe have 
| produced 


re 
er 
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produced any very fatal event, we may aſcribe our 
eſcape chiefly to the narrow genius of thoſe princes 


who diſputed our eſtabliſhment ; and we may eſteem 


ourſelves ſo far fortunate, . But the claims of the 
baniſhed family, I fear, are not yet antiquated; and 
who can foretel, that their future attempts will pro- 
duce no greater diſorder? _ 


The diſputes between privilege and prerogative 
may eaſily be compoſed by laws, and votes, and 
conferences, and conceſſions; where there is tole- 
rable temper or prudence on both ſides, or on either 
ſide. Among contending titles, the queſtion can 
only be determined by the ſword, and by devaſta- 
tion, and by civil war. | 


& prince, who fills the throne with a diſputed 
title, dares not arm his ſubjects; the only method 


of ſecuring a people fully, both againſt domeſtic 


9 and foreign conqueſt. 


Notwithſtanding our riches and renown, what a 
critical eſcape did we make, by the late peace, from 
dangers, which were owing not ſo much to bad con- 
duct and ill ſucceſs in war, as to the pernicious 
practice of mortgaging our finances, and the ſtill 
more pernicious maxim of never paying off our in- 
cumbrances ? Such fatal meaſures would not pro- 


bably 
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bably have been embraced, had it not been to ſe- 
eure a precarious eſtabliſhment. 


But to convince us, that an hereditary title is to 
be embraced rather than a parliamentary one, which 
is not ſupported by any other views or motives ; a 
man needs only tranſport” himſelf back to the æra 
of the reſtoration, and ſuppoſe, that he had had a 
ſeat in that parliament which recalled the royal fa- 
mily, and put a period to the greateſt diſorders that 
ever aroſe from the oppoſite pretenſions of prince 
and people. What would have been thought of 
one, that had propoſed, at that time, to ſet afide 
CHaRLEs II. and ſettle the crown on the Duke of 
York or GLOCESTER, merely in order to exclude 
all high claims, like thoſe of their father and grand- 
father? Would not ſuch a one have been regarded 
as an extravagant projeftor, who loved dangerous 
remedies, and could tamper and play with a go- 
vernment and national conſtitution, like a quack 


with a ſickly patient? 


In reality, the reaſon aſſigned by the nation for 
excluding the race of STuarT, and ſo many other 
branches of the royal family, 1s not on account of 
their hereditary title (a reaſon, which would, to 
vulgar apprehenſions, have appeared altogether ab- 
ſurd) but on account of their religion, Which leads 

| | us 
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us to compare the diſadvantages above mentioned 
in each eſtabliſhment. 


I confeſs, that, conſidering the matter in general, 
it were much to be wiſhed, that our prince had no 


foreign dominions, and could confine all his atten- 
tion to the government of this iſland. For not to 


mention ſome real inconveniencies that may reſult 
from territories on the continent, they afford ſuch a 
handle for calumny and defamation, as is greedily 
ſeized by the people, always diſpoſed to think ill 
of their ſuperiors. It muſt, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that Hanover is, perhaps, the ſpot of 
ground in Eu ROE the leaſt inconvenient for a King 
of BalrT Ax. It lies in the heart of GerMany, 
at a diſtance from the great powers, which are our 
natural rivals: It is protected by the laws of the 
empire, as well as by the arms of its own ſovereign: 
And it ſerves only to connect us more cloſely with 
the houſe of Aus rRIA, our natural ally. 


The religious perſuaſion of the houſe of STUarT 
15 an inconvenience of a much deeper dye, and 
would threaten us with much more diſmal conſe- 
quences. The Roman Catholic religion, with its 


train of prieſts and friers, is more expenſive than 


ours: Even though unaccompanied with its natural 
attendants of inquiſitors, and ſtakes, and gibbets, it 
15 leſs tolerating: And not content with dividing 
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the ſacerdotal from the regal office (which muſt be 
prejudicial to any ſtate) it beſtows the former on a 


. foreigner, who has always a ſeparate, and may often 


have an oppoſite intereſt to that of the public. 


But were this religion ever ſo advantageous to 
ſociety, it is contrary to that which is eſtabliſhed 


among us, and which is likely to keep poſſeſſion, 


for a long time, of the minds of the people. And 
though it is much to be hoped, that the progreſs of 
reaſon and philoſophy will, by degrees, abate the 
acrimony of oppoſite religions all over Eu ROE; 
yet the ſpirit of moderation has, as yet, made too 
flow advances to be entirely truſted. 


Thus, upon the whole, the advantages of the 
ſettlement in the family of STUarT, which frees 
us from a diſputed title, ſeem to bear ſome propor- 
tion with thoſe of the ſettlement in the family of 
HaxoveR, which frees us from the claims of pre- 
rogative : But at the ſame time, its diſadvantages, 
by placing on the throne a Roman Catholic, are 
greater than thoſe of the other eſtabliſhment, in 
ſettling the crown on a foreign prince, What party 
an impartial patriot, in the reign of K. WILLIAM 
or Q. Ax NF, would have choſen amidſt theſe op- 
poſite views, may, perhaps, to ſome * hard to 
determine. 
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But the ſettlement in the houſe of Hanover has 
actually taken place. The princes of that family, 
without intrigue, without cabal, without ſolicitation 
on their part, have been called to mount our throne, 
by the united voice of the whole legiſlative body. 
They have, ſince their acceſſion, diſplayed, in all 
their actions, the utmoſt mildneſs, equity, and re- 
gard to the laws and conſtitution. Our own mini- 
ſters, our own parliaments, ourſelves have governed 
us; and if aught ill has befallen us, we can only 


blame fortune or ourſelves. What a reproach muſt 


we become among nations, if, diſguſted with a ſettle- 
ment ſo deliberately made, and whoſe conditions 
have been ſo religiouſly obſerved, we ſhould throw 
every thing again into confuſion ; and by our levity 
and rebellious diſpoſition, prove ourſelves totally 
unfit for any ſtate but that of abſolute ſlavery and 
ſubjection? 


The greateſt inconvenience, attending a diſputed 
title, is, that it brings us in danger of civil wars and 
rebellions. What wiſe man, to avoid this inconve- 
nience, would run directly upon a civil war and 
rebellion? Not to mention, that ſo long poſſeſſion, 


ſecured by ſo many laws, muſt, ere this time, in the 


apprehenſion of a great part of the nation, have be- 
got a title in the houſe of HAN OVER, independent 


of their preſent poſſeſſion: So that now we ſhould 


not, 
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not, even by a revolution, obtain the end of avoid - 
ing a dyputed title. 


No revolution made by national forces, will ever 
be able, without ſome other great neceſſity, to abo- 
liſh our debts and incumbrances, in which the in- 
tereſt of ſo many perſons is concerned. And a re- 
volution made by foreign forces, is a conqueſt: A 
calamity, with which the precarious balance of power 


threatens us, and which our civil diſſenſions are 
likely, above all other circumſtances to bring upon 


VS, 
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F all mankind none are fo pernicious as poli- 
O tical projectors, if they have power; nor ſo 
ridiculous, if they want it: As on the other hand, 
a wiſe politician is the moſt beneficial character in 
nature, if accompanied with authority ; and the moſt 


innocent, and not altogether uſeleſs, even if deprived: 
of it. It is not with forms of government, as with 


other artificial contrivances ; where an old engine 
may be rejected, if we can diſcover another more 
accurate and commodious, or where trials may ſafely 
be made, even though the ſucceſs be doubtful. An 
eſtabliſhed government has an infinite advantage, 


by that very circumſtance of its being eſtabliſhed ; 


the bulk of mankind being governed by authority, 
not reaſon, and never attributing authority to any 
thing that has not the recommendation of antiquity; 
To tamper, therefore, in this affair, or try expe- 
riments merely upon the credit of ſuppoſed argu- 
ment and philoſophy, can never be the part of a wiſe | 
magiſtrate, who will bear a reverence to what car- 
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ries the marks of age; and though he may attempt 
ſome improvements for the public good, yet will he 


adjuſt his innovations, as much as poſſible, to the 
ancient fabric, and preſerve entire the chief pillars 
and ſupports of the conſtitution. | 


The mathematicians in EuRoPt have been much 


divided concerning that figure of a ſhip, which is 


the moſt commodious for ſailing; and Huycens, 
who at laſt determined this controverſy, is juſtly 
thought to have obliged the learned, as well as com- 
mercial world; though CoLumsus had failed to 


Aus icA, and Sir Francis Daake made the tour 


of the world, without any ſuch diſcovery. As one 


form of government muſt be allowed more perfect 


than another, independent of the.manners and hu- 
mours of particular men; why may we not inquire 
what is the moſt perfect of all, though the common 
botched and inaccurate governments ſeem to ſerve 
the purpoſes of ſociety, and though it be not ſo eaſy 


to eftabliſh a new ſyſtem of government, as to build 
a veſſel upon a new plan? The ſubject is ſurely 


the moſt worthy curioſity of any the wit of man can 


poſſibly deviſe. And who knows, if this controverſy 


were fixed by the univerſal conſent of the wiſe and 


learned, but, in ſome future age, an opportunity 


might be afforded of reducing the theory to practice, 
either by a diſſolution of the old governments, or 


the combination of men to form a new one, in ſome 


diſtant 
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diſtant part of the world? In all caſes, it muſt be 


advantageous to know what is molt perfe& in the 


kind, that we may be able to bring any real conſti- 
tution or form of government as near it as poſlible, 


by ſuch gentle alterations and innovations as may 


not oye too _ ane to dociety. 


All I, i to in the * hg eſſay i 1s to revive 
this ſubje& of ſpeculation; and therefore I ſhall 
deliver. my ſentiments in as few words as poſſible. 
A long diſſertation on that head would not, I ap- 
prehend, be very acceptable to the public, who will 
be apt to regard ſuch nn both as uſeleſs 
and chimerical. | 


All plans of government, which ſuppoſe great 
reformation in the manners of mankind, are plainly 


imaginary. Of this nature, are the Republic of 
Pl Aro, and the Utopia of Sir Thomas Monk. 


The OckAxA is the only valuable model of a com- 
monwealth, that has as yet been offered to the . 


The chief defects af the Oc Ax A ſeem to be theſe. 
Firſt, Its rotation is inconvenient, by throwing 


men, of whatever ability, by intervals, out of public 


employments. Secondly, Its Agrarian is impracti- 


cable. Men will ſoon learn the art, which was prac- 


tiſed in ancient Roux, of concealing their poſſeſſions 


under other people's name; till at © lan the abuſe 


will 
4 
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will become ſo common, that they will throw off 
even the appearance of reſtraint. Thirdly, The 
Octana provides not a ſufficient ſecurity for liberty, 
or the redreſs of grievances. 'The ſenate muſt pro- 
poſe, and the people conſent ; by which means, the 
ſenate have not only à negative upon the people, 
but, what is of much greater conſequence, their ne- 
gative goes before the votes of the people. Were 
the King's negative of the ſame nature in the Enc- 
LisH conſtitution, and could he prevent any bill 
from coming into parliament, he would be an abſo- 
lute monarch. As his negative follows the votes of 
the houſes, it is of little conſequence: Such a dif- 
ference is there in the manner of placing the ſame 
thing. When a popular bill has been debated in 


parliament, is brought to maturity, all its conveni-. 


encies and inconveniencies weighed and balanced; 
if afterwards it be preſented for the royal aſſent, few 
Princes will venture to reje& the unanimous deſire 
of the people. But could the King cruſh a diſagree- 
able bill in embryo (as was the caſe, for ſome time, 
in the Scorek parliament, by means of the lords of 
the articles) the BRITIsH government would have 
no balance, nor would grievances ever be redreſſed: 


And it is certain, that exorbitant power proceeds 


not, in any government, from new laws, ſo much as 
from neglecting to remedy the abuſes, which fre- 


4 quently rife from the old ones: A government, ſays 
Macnraver, muſt often be brought back to its 


6 original 
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original principles. It appears then, that, in the 


Oceana, the whole legiſlature may be ſaid to reſt 
in the ſenate; which HarrinGcTon would own to 
be an inconvenient form of government, ef pevially 
after the . 15 aboliſhed, 


Here is a form of government, to which TI cannot, 
in theory, diſcover any conſiderable objection. 


Let GREAT BRITAIx and IRELanD, or any ter- 
ritory of equal extent, be divided into 100 counties, 
and each county into 100 pariſhes, making in all 


10, ooo. If the country, propoſed to be erected into 


a common wealth be of more narrow extent, we may 


diminiſh the number of counties ; but never bring 


them below thirty. If it be of greater extent, it 
were better to enlarge the pariſhes, or throw more 
pariſhes into a county, than increaſe the number of 
counties. | 


Let all the freeholders of twenty pounds a-year 


in the country, and all the houſeholders worth 500 


pounds in the town-pariſhes, meet annually in the 


pariſh church, and chuſe, by ballot, ſome freeholder 
of the county for their member, whom we ſhall call 
the county repreſentative. 


Let the 100 county repreſentatives, two days after 


their election, x meet in the county-town, and chuſe 
by 
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by ballot, from their own body, ten county magi- 


rates, and one /enator. There are, therefore, in 
the whole commonwealth, 100 ſenators, - 1100 
county magiſtrates, and 10;000. county repreſenta- 


tives. For we ſhall beſtow on all ſenators the autho- 


rity of county magiſtrates, and on all county magi- 
* the authority of county repreſentatives. 


Let tho ſenators meet in the capital, and be en 
dowed with the whole executive power of the com- 
monwealth; the power of peace and war, of giving 
orders to generals, admirals, and ambaſſadors, and, 
in ſhort, all the prerogatives of a BRITISH: *. 
n. his negative. 


| Let he county repreſentatives meet in their par- 
ticular counties, and poſſeſs the whole legiſlative 
power of the commonwealth ; the greateſt number 
of counties deciding the queſtion; and where theſe 
are equal, let the ſenate have the caſting vote, 


Every new law muſt firſt be debated in the ſenate; 

and though rejected by it, if ten ſenators inſiſt and 

proteſt, it muſt be ſent down to the counties. The 

ſenate, if they pleaſe, may join to the copy of the 
law their reaſons for receiving or rejecting it. 


Becauſe it would be troubleſome to aſſemble all 
the county repreſentatives for every trivial law, that 
a 
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may be requiſite, the ſenate have their choice of 
ſending down the law either to the county magi- 
ſtrates or county repreſentatives. 


The magiſtrates, though the law be referred to 
them, may, if they pleaſe, call the repreſentatives, 
and ſubmit the affair to their determination. 


Whether the law be referred by the ſenate to the 
county magiſtrates or repreſentatives, a copy of it, 
and of the ſenate's reaſons, muſt be ſent to every 
repreſentative eight days befofe the day appointed 
for the aſſembling, in order to deliberate concerning 


it. And though the determination be, by the ſe- 


nate, referred to the magiſtrates, if five repreſenta- 
tives of the county order the magiſtrates to aſſemble 
the whole court of repreſentatives, and ſubmit the 
affair to their determination, they muſt obey, 


Either the county magiſtrates or repreſentatives 
may give, to the ſenator of the county, the copy of 
a law to be propoſed to the ſenate; and if five 
counties concur in the ſame order, the law, though 
refuſed by the ſenate, muſt come either to the county 
magiſtrates or repreſentatives, as is contained in the 
order of the five counties. 


Any twenty counties, by a vote either of their 
magiſtrates or repreſentatives, may throw any ma 
Vor. II. 9 out 


1 
out of all public offices for a 22 | Thirty counties 
for three years. 


The "ſenate has a power of throwing out any 
member or number of members of its own body, not 
to be re- elected for that year. The ſenate cannot 
throw out twice in a year the ſenator of the ſame 


county. 


The power of the old ſenate continues for three 
weeks after the annual election of the county repre- 
ſentatives. Then all the new ſenators are ſhut up 
in a conclave, like the cardinals; and by an intri- 
cate ballot, ſuch as that of VENICE or MALTA, 
they chuſe the following magiſtrates; a protector, 
who repreſents the dignity of the commonwealth, 
and preſides in the ſenate ; two ſecretaries of ſtate ; 
theſe fix councils, a council of ſtate, a council of 
religion and learning, a council of trade, a council 
of laws, a council of war, a council of the admi- 
ralty, each council conſiſting of five perſons; to- 
gether with fix commiſſioners of the treaſury and a 
firſt commiſſioner. All theſe muſt be ſenators. The 
ſenate alſo names all the ambaſſadors to foreign 


* courts, who may either be ſenators or not. 


The ſenate may continue any or all of theſe, but 
muſt re elect them every year. | | 
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The protector and two ſecretaries have ſeſſion and 
ſuffrage in the council of ſtate. The buſineſs of 
that council is all foreign politics. The council of 
ſtate has ſeſſion and ſuffrage in all the other councils. 


The council of religion and learning inſpects the 
univerſities and clergy. That of trade inſpects every 


thing that may affect commerce. That of laws in- 
ſpects all the abuſes of laws by the inferior magi- 
ſtrates, and examines what improvements may be 
made of the municipal law. That of war inſpects 
the militia and its diſcipline, magazines, ſtores, c. 
and when the republic is in war, examines into the 
proper orders for generals. The council of admi- 


| ralty has the ſame power with regard to the navy, 


together with the nomination of the captains and 
all inferior officers, 


None of theſe councils can give orders themſelves, 


except where they receive ſuch powers from the 


| ſenate, In other caſes, they muſt communicate every 


thing to the ſenate. 


When the ſenate is under adjournment, any of 
the councils may aſſemble it before the day appointed 
for its meeting. | 


| Beſides theſe councils or courts, there is another 


called the court of competitors ; which is thus con- 


2 2 ſtituted. 
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ſtituted. If any candidates for the office of ſenator 
have more votes than a third of the repreſentatives, 
that candidate, who has moſt votes, next to the ſe- 
nator elected, becomes incapable for one year of all 
public offices, even of being a magiſtrate or repre- 
ſentative : But he takes his ſeat in the court of com- 
titors. Here then is a court which may ſometimes 
conſiſt of a hundred members, ſometimes have no- 
members at all; and by that means, be for a year 
aboliſhed. | 


The court of competitors has no power in the 
commonwealth. It has only the inſpection of public 
accounts, and the accuſing of any man before the 
| ſenate, If the ſenate acquit him, the court of com- 
petitors may, if they pleaſe, appeal to the people, 
either magiſtrates or repreſentatives. Upon that 
appeal,' the magiſtrates or repreſentatives meet on 
the day appointed by the court of competitors, and 
chuſe in each county three perſons ; from which 
number every ſenator is excluded. Theſe, to the 
number of zoo, meet in the capital, and bring the 
perſon accuſed to a new trial, 


The court of competitors may propoſe any law to 
the ſenate; and if refuſed, may appeal to the people, 
that 1s, to the magiſtrates or repreſentatives, who 
examine it. in their counties, Every ſenator, who 
is thrown out of the ſenate by a vote of the court, 
takes his ſeat in the court af competitors. 

| The 
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The ſenate poſſeſſes all the judicative authority of 
the houſe of Lords, that is, all the appeals from 
the inferior courts, It likewiſe nominates the Lord 
Chancellor, and all the officers of the law. 


Every county 1s a kind of republic within itſelf, 


and the repreſentatives may make county-laws ; 


which have no authority till three months after they 


are voted. A copy of the law is ſent to the ſenate, 


and to every other county, The ſenate, or any 
ſingle county, may, at any time, annul any law of 


another county. 


The repreſentatives have all the authority of the 
Bir is juſtices of peace in trials, commitments, 


Se. 


The magiſtrates have the nomination of all the 
officers of the revenue in each county. All cauſes 
with regard to the revenue are carried ultimately 
by appeal before the magiſtrates. They paſs the 
accompts of all the officers; but muſt have all 
their own accompts examined and paſſed at the end 


of the year by the repreſentatives, 


The — name rectors or miniſters to all 


Z 3 .- nl 
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The Preſbyterian government is eſtabliſhed ; and 
the higheſt eccleſiaſtical court is an aſſembly or ſynod 
of all the preſbyters of the county. The magiſtrates 
may take any cauſe from this court, and determine 
it themſelves, 


The magiſtrates may try, and depoſe or ſuſpend 
any preſpyter. 


The militia is eſtabliſhed in imitation of that of 
SWISSERLAND, which being well known, we ſhall 
not inſiſt upon it. It will only be proper to make 
this addition, that an army of 20,000 men be an- 
nually drawn out by rotation, paid and encamped 
during ſix weeks in ſummer ; that the duty of a 
camp may not be altogether unknown. 


The magiſtrates nominate all the colonels and 
downwards. The ſenate all upwards. During war, 
the general nominates the colonel and downwards, 
and his commiſſion is good for a twelvemonth. But 
after that, it muſt be confirmed by the magiſtrates 
of the county, to which the regiment belongs. The 
magiſtrates may break any officer in the county re- 
giment. And the ſenate may do the ſame to any 
officer in the ſervice. If the magiſtrates do not 
think proper to confirm the general's choice, they 
may nominate another officer in the place of him 

hey reject. 
1 All 
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All crimes are tried within the county by the ma- 


oiſtrates and a jury. But the ſenate can ſtop any 


trial, and bring it before themſelves. 


Any county may indict any man before the ſenate, 
for any crime, 


The protector, the two ſecretaries, the council of 


ſtate, with any five more that the ſenate appoints, . 


are poſſeſſed, on extraordinary emergencies, of dic- 
tatorial power for ſix months, 


The protector may pardon any perſon condemned 
by the inferior courts. 


In time of war, no officer of the army that is in 
the field can have any civil office in the common- 
wealth. 


. 


The capital, which we ſhall call Low po, may 


be allowed four members in the ſenate. It may. 


therefore be divided into four counties. The repre- 


ſentatives of each of theſe chuſe one ſenator, and ten 
magiſtrates. 'There are therefore in the city four 
ſenators, forty-four magiſtrates, and four hundred 
repreſentatives. The magiſtrates have the ſame 
authority as in the counties. The repreſentatives 
alſo have the ſame authority; but they never meet 
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in one general court: They give their votes in their 
particular county, or diviſion of hundreds. 


When they ena&t any bye-law, the greateſt num- 


ber of counties or diviſions determines the matter, 


And where theſe are equal, the magiſtrates have * 


caſting vote. 


The e chaſe the mayor, ſheriff, 1 
and other officers of che city. 


In the commonwealth, no repreſentative, magi- 


ſtrate, or ſenator, as ſuch, has any ſalary. The pro- 


tector, ſecretaries, councils, and ambaſſadors, have | 


ſalaries, 


The firſt year in every century is ſet apart to cor- | 
rect all inequalities, which time may have produced | 


in the repreſentative, This muſt be done by the 
N 


The following political aphoriſms may E ein 
the reaſon of theſe orders. 


The lower ſort of people and ſmall proprietors | 
are good judges enough of one not very diſtant from 


them in rank or habitation ; and therefore, in their 


Parochial meetings, will probably chuſe the beſt, or | 


nearly 
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nearly the beſt repreſentative: But they are wholly 


unfit. for county-meetings, and for electing into 
the higher offices of the republic, Their ignorance. 
gives. the. ren an opportunity of deceiving 
them. | | 


Ten Vt even though they were not an- 
nually elected, are a baſis large enough for any free 


government. It is true, the nobles in PoLand are 
more than 10,000, and yet theſe oppreſs the people. 


But as power continues there, always in the ſame 
perſons and families, this makes them, in a manner, a 


different nation from the people. Beſides, the nobles. 


are there united under a few heads of families. 


All free governments muſt confiſt of two councils, 
a leſs and a greater; or, in other words, of a ſenate 


and people. The people, as HaxrincToN obſerves, | 


3 


would want wiſdom, without the ſenate: The ſenate, 


without the people, would want honeſty. 


A large aſſembly of 1000, for inſtance, to repre». . 
ſent the people, if allowed to debate, would fall into 
diſorder, If not allowed to debate, the ſenate has 
a negative upon them, and the worſt kind of nega- 
tive, that before reſolution, 


F \ 


Here therefore is an inconvenience, which no go- 


yernment has yet fully remedied, but which is the 
canoe 
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eaſieſt to be remedied in the world. If the people 
debate, all is confuſion: If they do not debate, 
they can only reſolve; and then the ſenate carves 
for them. Divide the people into many ſeparate 
- bodies; and then they may debate with ſafety, and 
every inconvenience ſeems to-be prevented. 


Cardinal de RErz ſays, that all numerous aſ- 
ſemblies, however compoſed, are mere mob, and 
ſwayed in their debates by the leaſt motive. This 
we find confirmed by daily experience. When an 
abſurdity ſtrikes a member, he conveys it to his 
neighbour, and ſo on, till the whole be infected. 
Separate this great body ; and though every mem- 
ber be only of middling ſenſe, it is not probable, 
that any thing but reaſon can prevail over the 
whole. Influence and- example being removed, 


good ſenſe will always get the better of bad among 


a number of . 


There are two things to be guarded againſt in 


every ſenate: Its combination, and its diviſion. Its 


combination is moſt dangerous. And againſt this 


inconvenience we have provided the following re- 
medies. 1. The great dependence of the ſenators 
on the people by annual election; and that not by 
an undiſtinguiſhing rabble, like the Encr1sn elec- 
tors, but by men of fortune and education. 2. The 


ſmall — they are allowed. * hey have few of- 
fices 
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fices to diſpoſe of. Almoſt all are given by the ma- 


giſtrates in the counties. 3. The court of compe- 
titors, which being compoſed of men that are their 
rivals, next to them in intereſt, and uneaſy in their 
preſent fituation, will be ſure to take all advantages 
againſt them. ; ey! on 


The diviſion of the ſenate is prevented, 1. By 
the ſmallneſs of their number. 2. As faction ſup- 
poſes a combination in a ſeparate intereſt, it is pre- 
vented by their dependence on the people. 3. They 
have a power of expelling any factious member. It 
1s true, when another member of the ſame ſpirit 
comes from the county, they have no power of ex- 


pelling him: Nor 1s it fit they ſhould; for that 
ſhows the humour to be in the people, and may poſ- 


ſibly ariſe from ſome ill conduct in public affairs, 


4. Almoſt any man, in a ſenate ſo regularly choſen 


by the people, may be ſuppoſed fit for any civil of- 


fice. It would be proper, therefore, for the ſenate 


to form ſome general reſolutions with regard to the 
diſpoſing of offices among the members: Which reſo- 
lutions would not confine them in critical times, when 


extraordinary parts on the one hand, or extraordi- 


nary ſtupidity on the other, appears in any ſenator ; 
but they would be ſufficient to prevent intrigue and 
faction, by making the diſpoſal of the offices a 
thing of courſe. For inſtance, let it be a reſolution, 
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four years in the ſenate: That, except ambaſſadors, 
no man ſhall be in office two years following: That 
no man ſhall attain the higher offices but through 
the lower: That no man ſhall be proteQor twice, 
Se. The ſenate-of Venice govern themſelves by 


ſuch reſolutions. 


In freien politics the intereſt of the ſenate can 


ſcarcely ever be divided from that of the people; 
and therefore it is fit to make the ſenate abſolute 


with regard to them; otherwiſe there could be no 


ſecrecy nor refined policy, Beſides, without money 
no alliance can be executed; and the ſenate is ftill 
ſufficiently dependant. Not to mention, that the 
legiſlative power being always ſuperior to the exe- 


cutive, the magiſtrates or repreſentatives may inter- 
pole whenever they think proper. 


The chief ſupport of the Bx1T1sH government is 
the oppoſition of intereſts; but that, though in 
the main ſerviceable, breeds endleſs factions. In 
the foregoing plan, it does all the good without 


any of the harm. The competitors have no power of 


controlling the ſenate: They have only the power 
of accuſing, and appealing to the people. 


It is neceffary, likewiſe, to prevent both combi- 
nation and diviſion in the thouſand magiſtrates. 


. This 
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This is done ſufficiently by the ſeparation of places 
and intereſts. 


But left that ſhould not be enough, their depend- 
ence on the 10,c00 for their elections, ſerves to the 
ſame W 


Nor is that all: For the 10,000 may reſume the 
power whenever they pleaſe; and not only when 
they all pleaſe, but when any five of a hundred 
pleaſe, which will happen upon the vary firſt ſuſ- 


* of a ſeparate . 


The 10,000 are too large a body either to unite 


or divide, except when they meet in one place, 
and fall under the guidance of ambitious leaders. - 
Not to mention their annual election, by the whole 
body of the people, that are of any conſideration. 


A ſmall commonwealth is the happieſt govern- 
ment in the world within itſelf, becauſe every thing 


lies under the eye of the rulers: But it may be ſub- 


dued by great force from without. This ſcheme 
ſeems to have all the advantages both of a great 
and a little commonwealth. | 


Every county-law may be annulled either by the 
ſenate or another county; becauſe that ſhows an 
oppoſition of intereſt: In which caſe no part ought 
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to decide for itſelf, The matter muſt be referred to 
the whole, which will beſt determine what agrees 
with general intereſt. 


As to the clergy * militia, the reaſons of theſe 
orders are obvious. Without the dependence of 
the clergy on the civil magiſtrates, and without a 
militia, it is vain to think any free government wall 
ever have ſecurity or ſtability. 


In many governments, the inferior magiſtrates 
have no rewards but what ariſe from their ambition, 
vanity, or public ſpirit. The ſalaries of the Fxency 
judges amount not to the intereſt of the ſums they 
pay for their offices. The Duron burgo-maſters 
have little more immediate profit than the EN LIS R 
juſtices of peace, or the members of the houſe of 
commons formerly. But leſt any ſhould ſuſpect, 
that this would beget negligence in the adminiſtra- 
tion, (which is little to be feared, conſidering the 
natural ambition of mankind) let the magiſtrates 


have competent ſalaries. The ſenators have acceſs 


to ſo many honourable and lucrative offices, that 


their attendance needs not be bought. There is 


little attendance required of the repreſentatives, 


That the foregoing plan of government is practi- | 


cable, no one can doubt, who conſiders the re- 
ſemblance that it bears to the commonwealth of 
the 
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the United Provinces, a wiſe and renowned go- 
vernment. The alterations in the preſent ſcheme 
are all evidently to the better. 1. The repreſenta- 


tion is more equal. 2. The unlimited power of the 


burgo-maſters in the towns, which forms a perfe& 
ariſtocracy in the Dore commonwealth, is cor- 
rected by a well-tempered democracy, in giving to 
the people the annual election of the county repre- 
ſentatives. 3. The negative, which every province 
and town has upon the whole body of the Duron 
republic, with regard to alliances, peace and war, 


and the impoſition of taxes, is here removed. 4. 


The counties, in the preſent plan, are not ſo inde- 
pendent of each other, nor do they form ſeparate 
bodies ſo much as the ſeven provinces; where the 
jealouſy and envy of the ſmaller provinces and towns 
againſt the greater, particularly HoLLand and Au- 
STERDAM, have frequently diſturbed the government. 
5. Larger powers, though of the ſafeſt kind, are 
intruſted to the ſenate than the States-General poſ- 
ſeſs; by which means, the former may become more 
expeditious, and ſecret in their reſolutions, than it is 
poſlible for the latter. | 


The chief alterations that could be made on the 
Br1T18H government, in order to bring it to the 
moſt perfect model of limited monarchy, ſeem to be 
the following. Firſt, The plan of Cromwer's 
parhament ought to be reſtored, by making the re- 

| preſen- 
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preſentation equal, and by allowing none to vote 
in the county elections who poſſeſs not a property of 
200 pounds value. Secondly, As ſuch a houſe of 


Commons would be too weighty for a frail houſe of 


Lords, like the preſent, the Biſhops and Scoren 
Peers ought to be removed: The number of the 
upper houſe ought to be raiſed to three or four hun. 


dred : Their ſeats not hereditary, but during life: 


They ought to have the election of their own mem- 
bers; and no commoner ſhould be allowed to refuſe 
a ſeat that was offered him. By this means, the 


houſe of Lords would conſiſt entirely of the men of 
chief credit, ability, and intereſt of the nation; and 
every turbulent leader in the houſe of Commons 


might be taken off, and connected in intereſt with 
the houſe of Peers. Such an ariſtocracy would be 
an excellent barrier both to the monarchy and 
againſt it. At preſent, the balance of our govern- 
ment depends in ſome meaſure on the ability and 
behaviour of the ſovereign ; which are variable and 
uncertain circumſtances, 1 5 


This plan of limited monarchy, however correct- 
ed, ſeems ſtill liable to three great inconveniencies. 
Firſt, It removes not entirely, though it may ſoften, 
the parties of court and country, Secondly, The King's 
perſonal character muſt ſtill have a great influence 
on the government. Thirdly, The ſword is in the 
hands of a fingle perſon, who will always neglect 


to 
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to diſcipline the militia, in order to have a pretence 
for keeping up a ſtanding army. 


We ſhall conclude this ſubject, with obſerving the 
falſehood of the common opinion, that no large 
ſtate, ſuch as FRANCE or BriTariv, could ever be 
modelled into a commonwealth, but that ſuch a form 
of government can only take place in a city or ſmall 
territory. 'The contrary ſeems probable. Though 
it is more difficult to form a republican government 
in an extenſive country than in a city; there is more 
facility, when once it is formed, of preſerving it 
ſteady and uniform, without tumult and faction. 
It is not eaſy, for the diſtant parts of a large ſtate to 
combine in any plan of free government ; but they 
eaſily conſpire in the eſteem and reverence for a 
ſingle perſon, who, by means of this popular fa- 
vour, may ſeize the power, and forcing the more 
obſtinate to ſubmit, may eſtabliſh a monarchical go- 
vernment, On the other hand, a city readily con- 
curs in the ſame notions of government, the natural 
equality of property favours liberty, and the near- 
neſs of habitation enables the citizens mutually to 
aſſiſt each other. Even under abſolute princes, 
the ſubordinate government of cities is commonly 
republican ; while that of counties and provinces 
is monarchical. But theſe ſame circumſtances, which 
facilitate the erection of commonwealths in cities, 
render their conſtitution more frail and uncertain, 

Vor, II. A Demo- 
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Democracies are turbulent. For however the people 


may be ſeparated or divided into ſmall parties, either 
in their votes or elections; their near habitation in 
a city will always make the force of popular tides 
and currents very ſenſible. Ariſtocracies are better 


adapted for peace and order, and accordingly were 


moſt admired by ancient writers; but they are jea- 
Tous and opprefiive. In a large government, which 
is modelled with maſterly ſkill, there is compaſs and 
room enough to refine the democracy, from the 
lower pecple, who may be admitted into the firſt 
elections or firſt eoncoction of the commonwealth, 
fo the higher magiſtrates, who direct all the move- 
ments. At the ſame time, the parts are ſo diſtant 
and remote, that it is very difficult, either by in- 


trigue, prejudice, or paſſion, to hurry them into any 


meaſures againſt the public intereſt. 


It is needleſs to enquire, whether ſuch a govern- 


ment would be immortal. I allow the juſtneſs of 


the poet's exclamation on, the endleſs projects of 
human race, Man and for ever / The world itſelf 
probably is not immortal. Such conſuming plagues 
may ariſe as would leave even a perfect government 


a weak prey to its neighbours. We know not to 


what length enthuſiaſm, or other extraordinary mo- 
tions of the human mind, may tranſport men, to 
the neglect of all order and public good. Where 
ifference of intereſt is removed, whimſical and un- 
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accountable factions often ariſe, from perſonal fa- 
vour or enmity. Perhaps ruſt may grow to the 
ſprings of the moſt accurate political machine, and 
diſorder its motions. Laſtly, extenſive conqueſts, 
when purſued, muſt be the ruin of every free go- 
vernment; and of the more perfect governments 
ſooner than of the imperfect; becauſe of the very 
advantages which the former poſſeſs above the latter. 
And though ſuch a ſtate ought to eſtabliſh a funda- 
mental law againſt conqueſt; yet republics have 
ambition as well as individuals, and preſent intereſt 
makes men forgetful of their poſterity. It is a ſuf- 
ficient incitement to human endeavours, that ſuch a 
government would flouriſh for many ages ; without 
pretending to beſtow, on any work of man, that 
immortality, which the Almighty ſeems to have re- 
fuſed to his own productions. | 
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NOTE [A], p. 11. 


HE more ancient Romans lived in perpetual war with all 
their neighbours: And in old LaTin, the term þe/tis, ex- 
preſſed both a ſtranger and an enemy, This is remarked by C1- 
CERO; but by him is aſcribed to the humanity of his anceſtors, 
who ſoftened, as much as poſſible, the denomination of an enemy, 
by calling him by the ſame appellation which fignified a ſtranger. 
De OF. lib. ii. It is however much more probable, from the 
manners of the times, that the ferocity of thoſe people was fo 
great as to make them regard all ſtrangers as enemies, and ea!l 
them by the ſame name. It is not, beſides, conſiſtent with the 
moſt common maxims of policy or of nature, that any ſtate ſhould 
regard its public enemies with a friendly eye, or preſerve any ſuch 
ſentiments for them as the Roman orator would aſcribe to his 
anceſtors, Not to mention, that the early Romans really exer- 
ciſed piracy, as we learn from their firſt treaties with CAR THAGE, 
preſerved by PoLYB1vs, lib. iii. and conſequently like the Sar.» 
LEE and ALGERINE rovers, were actually at war with moſt na- 
tions, and a ſtranger and an enemy were with them almoſt * 
nimous. 


NOTE [B], p. 44. 


A Private ſoldier in the Roman infantry had a denarius a day, 
ſomewhat leſs than eight pence, The Roman emperors 

had con.monly 25 legions in pay, which, allowing 5000 men to a 
A 23 tegion, 
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- legion, makes 125,000. Tacir. Ann. lib, iv, It is true, there 


were alſo auxiliaries to the legions; but their numbers are un- 
certain, as well as their pay. To conſider only the legionaries, 
the pay of the private men could not exceed 1,600,000 pounds. 
Now, the parliament in the laſt war commonly allowed for the 
fleet 2, 500, 00. We have therefore goo, ooo over for the of- 
ficers and other expences of the Roman legions, There ſeem 
to have been but few officers in the Roman armies, in compa- 
riſon of what are employed in all our modern troops, except ſome 
Swiss corps. And theſe officers had very ſmall pay: A centu- 
rion, for inſtance, only double a common ſoldier. And as the 
ſoldiers from their pay (TAc Ir. Ann. lib. i.) bought their own 
cloaths, arms, tents, and baggage; this muſt alſo diminiſh con- 
ſiderably the other charges of the army. So little expenſive was 


that mighty government, and ſo eaſy was its yoke over the world. 


And, indeed, this is the more natural concluſion from the fore - 
going calculations. For money, after the conqueſt of Ever, 
ſeems to have been nearly in as great plenty at Rome, as it is at 
preſent in the richeſt of the EURO EAN kingdoms, 


NOTE ICI, p. 51. 


HES E facts I give upon the authority of Monſ. du Tor in 
his Reflections politiques, an author of reputation. Though 


I muſt confeſs, that the facts which he advances on other occa- 


ſions, are often fo ſuſpicious, as to make his authority leſs in this 


- matter. However, the general obſervation, that the augmenting 


the money in FRaNnce does not at firſt proportionably augment 
the prices, is certainly juſt, 
By the by, this ſeems to be one of the beſt reaſons which can 


be given, for a gradual and univerſal augmentation of the money, 
though it has been intirely overlooked in all thoſe volumes which 


have been wrote on that queſtion by MEL Ox, du Tor, and 
PARIS de VxRNEY, Were all our money, for inſtance, re- 
coined, and a penny's worth of filver taken from every ſhilling, 
the new ſhilling would probably purchaſe every thing that could 
have been bought by the old; the prices of every thing would 


thereby be inſenſibly diminiſhed ; ; foreign trade enlivened ; and 
_ domeſtic 
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Homeſtic induſtry, by the circulation of a greater number of 
pounds and ſhillings, would receive ſome encreaſe and encourage- 
ment. In executing ſuch a project, it would be better to make 
the new ſhilling paſs for 24 half-pence, in order to preſerve the 
illuſion, and make it be taken for the ſame. And as a recoinage | 
of our ſilver begins to be requiſite, by the continual wearigg of 
our ſhillings and ſixpences, it may be doubtful, whether we ought 
to imitate the example in King WirLtram's reign, when the 
clipt money was raiſed to the old ſtandard. 


NOTE [D], p. 8. 


1 T muſt carefully be remarked, that throughout this diſcourſe, 

wherever I ſpeak of the level of money, I mean always its 
proportional level to the commodities, labour, induſtry, and ſkill, 
which is in the ſeveral ſtates. And I aſſert, that where theſe 
advantages are double, triple, quadruple, .to what-they are in the 
neighbouring ſtates, the money infallibly will alſo be double, 
triple, quadruple, The only circumſtance that can obſtruct the 
exaCtneſs of theſe proportions, is the expence of tranſporting the 
commodities from one place to another; and this expence is 
:ſometimes unequal, Thus the corn, cattle, cheeſe, butter, of 
DxRrBYSH1RE, cannot draw the money of LoN DON, ſo much as 
the manufactures of Lox DON draw the money of DERBYSHIRE. 
But this objection is only a ſeeming one: For ſo far as the-tranſ- 
port of commodities is expenſive, ſo far is the communication 
between the place obſtructed and imperfeR. 


NOTE [E], p. 153. 


1 Have heard it has been computed, that all-the ereditors of the 
public, natives and foreigners, amount only to 17;0c0. Theſe 
make a figure at preſent on their income; but, in caſe of a pub - 
lic bankruptcy, would, in an inſtant, become the loweſt, as well 
as the moſt wretched of the people, The dignity and authority 
of the landed gentry and nobility is much better rooted ; and 
would render the contention very unequal, if ever ue come to 
:that extremity, One would incline to aſſign to this event a very 
near period, ſuch as half a century, had not our fathers* prophe- 
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cies of this kind been already found fallacious, by the duration of 
our public credit, ſo much beyond all reaſonable expectation. 
When the aſtrologers in Fx Ax cE were every year foretelling the 
death of HENRY IV. Theſe fellows, ſays he, muſt be right at 


laſt. We ſhall, therefore, be more cautious than to aflign any 


Preciſe date; and ſhall content ourſelves Nw pointing out the 
event in general, 


NOTE [F], p. 169. 


1 ſays, lib. iii. cap. 8. that in Rev and 

AFRICA the bearing of twins was frequent, and even cuſ- 
tomary; gemini fartus familiares, ac pane ſolennes ſunt. If this 
was true, there is a phyſical difference both in countries and ages. 


For travellers make no ſuch remarks of theſe countries at preſent, 


On the contrary, we are apt to ſuppoſe the northern nations more 
fertile, As thoſe two countries were provinces of the Roman 
empire, it is difficult, though not altogether abſurd, to ſuppofe 


that ſuch a man as COLUMELLA might be miſtaken with re. 
gard to them. 


NOTE IGI, p. 178. 


PIS T. 122. The inhuman ſports exhibited at Romer, may 
juſtly be conſidered too as an effect of the people's con- 


tempt for ſlaves, and was alſo a great cauſe of the general inhu- 


manity of their princes and rulers. Who can read the accounts 
of the amphitheatrical entertainments without horror? Or who 
is ſurprized, that the emperors ſhould treat that people in the 
ſame way the people treated their inferiors? One's humanity, 
on that occaſion, is apt to renew the barbarous wiſh of CaLi- 
6A, that the people had but one neck. A man could almoſt 
be pleaſed, by a finele blow, to put an end to ſuch a race of mon- 
flers. You may thank God, ſays the author above cited, (cpiß. 


7.) addreſſing himſelf to the Roman people, that you have a 


maſter, (viz. the mild and merciful NExo) who is incapable | 
of learning cruelty from your example. This was ſpoke in the 


beginning of his reign; But he fitted them very well afterwards ; 


and, 
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and, no doubt, was confiderably improved by the ſight of the 
barbarous objects, to which he had, from his infancy, been ac- 
cuſtomed, | 


NOTE [H], p. 181. 


A® ſervus was the name of the genus, and verna of the ſpecies, 
without any correlative, this forms a ſtrong preſumption, 


that the latter were by far the leaſf numerous. It is a nuniverſal 


obſervation which we may form upon language, that where two 
reſated parts of a whole bear any proportion to each other, in 


numbers, rank or conſideration, there are always correlative terms 


invented, which anſwer to both the parts, and expreſs their mu- 
tual relation. If they bear no proportion to each other, the 
term is only invented for the leſs, and marks its diſtinction from 
the whole, Thus man and woman, maſter and ſervant, father 
and ſon, prince and ſubje&, ſtranger and citizen, are correlative 
terms. But the words ſcaman, carpenter, ſmith, tailor, &c. have 
no correſpondent terms, which expreſs thoſe who are no ſeaman, 
no carpenter, &c. Languages differ very much with regard to 
the particular words where this diſtinction obtains; and may 
thence afford very ſtrong inferences, concerning the manners and 
cuſtoms of different nations. The military government of the 
Roman emperors had exalted the ſoldiery ſo high, that they ba- 
lanced all the other orders of the ſtate: Hence miles and paganus 
became relative terms; a thing, till then, unknown to ancient, 
and ſtill ſo to modern languages. Modern ſuperſtition exalted 
the clergy ſo high, that they overbalanced the whole ſtate : Hence 
"clergy and /aity are terms oppoſe:i in all modern languages; and 
in theſe alone. And from the ſame principles I infer, that if 
the number of ſlaves bought by the Romans from foreign coun- 


tries, had not extremely exceeded thoſe bred at home, gerna would 


have had a correlative, which would have expreſſed the former 
ſpecies of ſlaves, But theſe, it would ſeem, compoſed the main 
body of the ancient 2 5 and the latter were but a few ex- 


; 2 25 
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NOTE III, p. 185. 


4 N ON temere ancillæ ejus rei cauſa comparantur ut pariant.“ 


Digeſt. lib. v. tit. 3. de hered. petit. lex 27. The follow- 


ing texts are to the ſame purpoſe, © Spadonem morboſum non 
« eſſe, neque vitioſum, verius mihi videtur; ſed ſanum eſſe, 
4 ficuti illum qui unum teſticulum habet, qui etiam generare 
cc poteſt. Digeſt, lib. ii. tit, 1, de ædilitio ediffo, lex 6. F 2. 
“ Sin autem quis ita ſpado fit, ut tam neceſſaria pars corporis 
« penitus abſit, morboſus eſt,” Id. lex 7. His impotence, it 
ſeems, was only regarded ſo far as his health or life might be af- 
fected by it, In other reſpects, he was full as valuable, The 
ſame reaſoning is employed with regard to female ſlaves. © Quz- 
<« ritur de ea muliere quæ ſemper mortuos parit, an morboſa fit ? 
« et ait Sabinus, fi vulvæ vitio hoc contingit, morboſam eſſe. Id. 
lex 14. It has even been doubted, whether a woman pregnant 
Was morbid or vitiated ; and jt is determined, that ſhe is ſound, 
not on account of the value of her offspring, but becauſe it is the 
natural part or office of women to bear children. Si mulier 
4e prægnans venerit, inter omnes convenit ſanam eam eſſe. Maxi- 
« mum enim ac præcipuum munus feminarum accipere ac tueri 
% conceptum, Puerperam quoque ſanam eſſe; fi modo nihil 
, extrinſecus accedit, quod corpus ejus in aliquam valetudinem 
t immitteret, De ſterili Cœlius diſtinguere Trebatium dicit, ut 
< ſi natura ſterilis fit, ſana fit ; fi vitio corporis, contra. 1d. 


NOTE [EK], p. 194. 


. Sen practice of leaving great ſums of money to friends, tho* 


one had near relations, was common in GREECE as well 
as Romer ; as we may gather from Luc1an. This practice 
prevails much leſs in modern times; and BEN. Joxnson's 
VoLyoNE is therefore almoſt entirely extracted from ancient 
authors, and ſuits better the manners of thoſe times. 


It may juſtly be thought, that the liberty of divorces in Roux 
was another diſcouragement to marriage. Such a practice pre- 
vents not quarrels from bumaur, but rather increaſes them; and 

occaſions 
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occaſions alſo thoſe from intereft, which are much more dangerous 


and deſtructive. See farther on this head, Part J. Eſſay XVIII. 
Perhaps too the unnatural luſts of the ancients ought to be taken 
into conſideration, as of ſome moment. 


NOTE [L,, p. 199. 

LIN, lib. xviii. cap. 3. The ſame author, in cap. 6. ſays, 

Verumque fatentibus latifundia perdidere ITALIAM ; jam vero 
et provincias. Sex domi ſemiſſem Ar x f # poſſidebant, cum inter- 
fecit eos NERO princeps. In this view, the barbarous butchery 
committed by the fuſt Roman emperors, was not, perhaps, ſo 
deſtructive to the public as we may imagine. Theſe never ceaſed 
till they had extinguiſhed all the illuſtrious families, which had 
enjoyed the plunder of the world, during the latter ages of the 
republic. The new nobles who roſe in their place, were leſs 
ſplendis, as we learn from Tac ir. ann. lib. iii, cap. 55. 


NOTE [MI, p. 207. 


WE ſhall mention from Dronorvus S1cvri vs alone a few 
maſlacres, which paſſed in the courſe of fixty years, during 
the moſt ſhining age of GREECE. There were baniſhed from 
SyYBARTS 5co of the nobles and their partizans; lib, xii. p. 77. 
ex edit. RHoDoOMANN1T, Of CRHIANS, 6co citizens baniſhed 
lib, xiii. p. 189. At ErHxsvus, 342 killed, 1000 banithed ; 
lib. xiii. p. 223. Of CYRENIANS, 500 nobles killed, all the 
reſt baniſhed ; lib. xiv, p. 263. The Cox IN THIANs killed 120, 
baniſhed 500; lib. xiv. p. 304. PrzBIDas the SPARTAN 
baniſhed 300 BzoTIANS ; lib. xv. p. 342. Upon the fall of 
the LAcgDEMONIANS, Democracies were reſtored in many 
cities, and ſevere vengeance tak en of the nobles, after the GREEK 
manner. But matters did not end there. For the baniſhed 
nob!es, returning in many places, butchered their adverſaries at 
Pyrar =, in Cox IN TA, in MEGaRa, in PHLIASIA, In ths 
laſt place they Killed 300 of th- people; but theſe again revolting, 
killed above 6eo of the nobles, and baniſhed the reſt 3 lib. xv, 
p. 357. In ArcaDIA 1400 baniſhed, beſides many killed. 


The baniſhed retired to SPAB TA and to PALLANTIUM : The 
latter 
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latrer were delivered up to their countrymen, and all killed; 
lib. xv. p. 373. Of the baniſhed from ArGos and ThzBrs, 
there were 500 in the SPARTAN army; id, p. 374. Here is a 
detail of the moſt remarkable of AGATHocLEs's cruelties from 
the ſame author, The people beſore his uſurpation had baniſhed 
Coo nobles ; lib, xix. p. 655. Afterwards that tyrant, in con- 
currence with the people, killed 4c09 nobles, and baniſhed 6coo; 
id. p 647. He killed 4000 people at Gera; id. p. 741. By 
AGaTHoctes's brother $000 baniſhed from SyrRacuss ; lib. 
xx. p. 757. The inhabitants of EGESs TA, to the number of 
40, ooo, were killed, man, woman, and child; and with tor- 


tures, for the ſake of their money; id. p. 802. All the rela- 


tions, viz. father, brother, children, grandfather, of his Lyn VAN 
army, killed; id. p. 803. He killed 7coo exiles aſter capitu- 
lation; id. p. 816. It is to be remarked, that AGaTHOCLES 
was a man of great ſenſe and courage, and is not to be ſuſpected 
of wanton cruelty, contrary to the maxims of his age, 


NOTE [N], p. 209, 

1 order to recommend his client to the favour of the people, 

he enumerates all the ſums he had expended. When xweny:c, 
30 minas : Upon a chorus of men 20 minas; eiomwvegrxipaig, B 
minas ; a!F;a7; yegryay, SO minas; xννu wins 3 Minas; 
Seven times trierarch, where he ſpent 6 talents: Taxes, once 
30 minas, another time 40; ea, h, 12 minas 3 xen? 
waldi eg, 15 minas; u, xoenywv, 18 minas; mugry te 


FCaig @yEvtice;, 7 Minas 3 inge afpuihnoue©-, 15 minas ; a2xnde- 


cg, 30 minas: In the whole ten talents 38 minas. An im- 
menſe ſum for an Ar HEN IAN fortune, and what alone would 
be efteeme]1 great riches, Orat. 20. It is true, he ſays, the law did 
not oblige him abſolutely to be at ſo much expence, not above a 


fourth. But without the favour of the people, no body was ſo 


much as ſafe; and this was the on'y way to gain it, See farther, 
o rat. 24. de pop. fl.tu, In another place, he introduces a ſpeaker, 
who ſays that he had ſpent his whole fortune, and an immenſe 
one, eighty talents, for the peop'e. Orat. 25. de prob. EVANDRI. 
The Aer, or ſtrange 8, find, ſays he, if they do not contribute 
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largely enough to the people's fancy, that they have reaſon to 
repent it. Orat. 30. contra PII. You may fee with what 


care DEMOSTHENES diſplays his expences of this nature, when 


he pleads for himſelf de corona; and how he exaggerates M1- 
ptas's ſtingineſs in this particular, in his accuſation of that cri- 
minal, All this, by the by, is a mark of a very iniquitous judi- 
cature: And yet the ATHENIANS valued themſelves on having 


the moſt legal and regular adminiſtration of any people in 
GREECE. 


NOTE [O], p. 212. 


HE authorities cited above, are all hiſtorians, orators, and 

philoſophers, whoſe teſtimony is unqueſtioned. It is dan- 
gerous to rely upon writers who deal in ridicule and ſatyr. What 
will poſterity, for inſtance, infer from this paſſage of Dr. Swir : 
« J told him, that in the kingdom of TI IENIA (BrrTarn) 
« by the natives called LANG DON (Loxpon) where IT had ſo- 
te journed ſome time in my travels, the bulk of the people con- 
« ſiſt, in a manner, wholly of diſcoverers, witneſfes, informers, 


4 accuſers, proſecutors, evidences, ſwearers, together with their 


« ſeyeral ſubſervient and ſubaltern inſtruments, all under the 


44 colours, the conduct, and pay of miniſters of ſtate and their 


cc deputies, The plots in that kingdom are uſually the work - 
4c manſhip of thoſe perſons, Fc. Gul TLIVER's travels, Such 
a repreſentation might ſuit the government of Ar ENS; but not 
that of ENLACGND, which is remarkable even in modern times, 


for humanity, juſtice, and liberty. Vet the Doctor's ſatyr, 
though carried to extremes, as is uſual with him, even beyond 


other ſatyrical writers, did not altogether 2 8 an object. The 
Biſhop of Rock EST ER, who was his friend, and of the ſame 
party, had been baniſhed a little before by a bill of attainder, with 
great juſtice, but without ſuch a proof as was legal, or according 
.to the ſtrict forms of common law. 


NOTE [P], p. 223. 
1* general, there is more candour and fincerity 1 1n ancient 
hiſtorians, but leſs exactneſs and care, than in the moderns, 
Our ſpeculative factions, eſpecially thoſe of religion, throw ſuch 
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an illuſion over our minds, that men ſeem to regard impartiality 
to their adverſaries and to heretics, as a vice or weakneſs: But 
the commonneſs of books, by means of printing, has obliged 
modern hiſtorians to be more careful in avoiding contradictions 
and incongruities. Dioporus SICULUS is a good writer, but 
it is with pain I ſee his narration contradict, in ſo many particu- 
lars, the two moſt authentic pieces of all Ga EEx hiſtory, wiz. 
Xx noPpKoN's expedition, and DEMOSTHENES's orations. Pl u- 
TARCH and Ar IAN ſeem ſcarce ever to have read CictRo's 


epiſtles. 


| NOTE [Q ], p. 232. | 
W E are to obſerve, that when DrloN vs Ius HAL TCARNAS- 
sus ſays, that if we regard the ancient walls of Roux, 
the extent of the city will not appear greater than that of 
ATHENS; he muſt mean the Ackor or 1s and high town only. 
No ancient author ever ſpeaks of the PVR Ru, PAL Tus, 
and MunyYCH1a, as the ſame with Ar HEN. Much leſs can 
it be ſuppoſed, that Dtox vs ius would conſider the matter in 
that light, after the walls of CiMmon and PzRICLEs were de- 
ſtroyed, and ATHENS was entirely ſeparated from theſe other 
towns. This obſervation deſtroys all Voss1vs's reaſonings, and 
introduces commun ſenſe into theſe calculations, 


NOTE [RJ, p. 236. 


JEMOST, contra LE yr. The ATHeNIANS brought 
yearly from PonTus 400,000 medimni or buſhels of corn, 

as appeared from the cuſtomhouſe books. And this was the 
greateſt part of their importation of corn, This by the by is a 
ſtrong proof that there is ſome great miſtake in the foregoing 
paſſage of ATHEN&vs, For ATTICAa itſelf was ſo barren in 


corn, that it produced not enough even to maintain the peaſants, 


TiT. Liv. lib. xliii, cap. 6. Luciany in his navigium ſrve 
wota, ſays, that a ſhip, which by the dimenſions he gives, ſeems 
to have been about the ſize of our third rates, carried as much 
corn as would maintain all ATT Ic A for a twelvemonth, But 
perhaps ATHENS was decayed at that time; and beſides, it is 
not ſafe to truſt to ſuch looſe rhetorical calculations, 

| N NOTE 
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NOTE ISJ, p. 237. 


10D. Sic. lib. xvii When ALEXANDER attacked 

TukEBESs, we may ſafely conclude, that almoft all the in- 
habitants were preſent, Whoever is acquainted with the ſpirit 
of the Gaxxxs, eſpecially of the Tyr nans, will never ſuſpect, 
that any of them would deſert their country, when it was re- 
duced to ſuch extreme peril and diſtreſs, As ALEXANDER took. 
the town by ſtorm, all thoſe who bore arms were put to the ſword 
without mercy ; and they amounted only to goo men, Among 
theſe were ſome ſtrangers and manumitted ſlaves. The captives, 
conſiſting of old men, women, children, and ſlaves, were ſold, and 
they amounted to $0,090, We may therefore conclude that the 
free citizens in THERES, of both ſexes and all ages, were near 
24,000 ; the ſtrangers and ſlaves about 12,000, Theſe laſt, we 
may obſerve, were ſomewhat fewer in proportion than at A- 


THENS ; as is reaſonable to imagine from this circumſtance, that 


ATHENS was a town of more trade to ſupport ſlaves, and of 
more entertainment to allure ſtrangers, It is alſo to be remarked, 
that thirty-ſix thouſand was the whole number of people, both 
in the city of TyEBEs, and the neighbouring territory: A very 
moderate number, it muſt be confeſſed; and this computation 
being founded in facts which appear indiſputable, muſt have 
great weight in the preſent controverſy, The above mentioned 
number of RnoDTAans too were all the inhabitants of the iſland, 

who were free, and able to bear arms, 1 


NOTE [T), p. 241. 


QTIKATY, lib. v. ſays, that the emperor AvGusTvus pro- 
hibited the raiſing houſes higher than ſeventy feet. In ano- 
ther paſſage, lib. xvi, he ſpeaks of the houſes of Rome as remark- 
ably high. See alſo to the ſame purpoſe V1iTrvuvivs, lib, ii. 
cap. 8. ARTIST IDEs the ſophiſt, in his oration 2 Pwpany, ſays, 
that Ro Mx conſiſted of cities on the top of cities; and that if 
one were to ſpread it out, and unfold it, it would cover the whole 
fur face of ITALY. Where an author indulges himſelf in ſuch 


extravagant declamations, and gives ſo much into the hyperbolical 
ſtyle, 
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Alyle, one knows not how far he muſt be reduced. But this 
reaſoning ſeems natural: If RoME was built in ſo ſcattered a 
manner as D1oNys1vus ſays, and ran ſo much into the country, 
there muſt have been very few ftreets where the houſes were 
raiſed ſo high, It is only for want of room, that any body builds 


in that inconvenient manner. 
NOTE [U], p. 241, 

TB. ij. epiſt. 16. lib, v. epiſt. 6. It is true, PI Ix x there de- 

deſcribes a country - houſe: But ſince that was the idea which 
the ancients formed of a magnificent and convenient building, the 
great men would certainly build the ſame way in town, In 
« laxitatem ruris excurrunt,“ ſays SENECA of the rich and vo- 
Juptuous, epiſt. 114. VATERNIVS Maximus, lib. iv. cap. 4. 
ſpeaking of CrncinnaATvus's field of four acres, ſays, © Auguſte 
& ſe habitare nunc putat, cujus domus tantum patet quantum 
% CxncinnaATt rura patuerant.” To the ſame purpoſe ſee 
lib, xxxvi. cap. 15. alſo lib. xviii. cap. 2. 


NOTE [X], p. 242. 


40 Win ejus (Rom) collegere ambitu ;mperatoribus, 
cenſoribuſque VESYHASIANIS, A. U. C. 828. paſſ. xiii. 


« MCC, complexa montes ſeptem, ipſa dividitur in regiones 
a quatuordecim, compita earum 265. Ejuſdem ſpatii menſura, 
& currente a milliario in capite Rom, Fori ſtatuto, ad fingulas 
cc portas, quæ ſunt hodie numero 37, ita ut duodecim portæ ſe- 
4c mel numerentur, prætereanturque ex veteribus ſeptem, quæ 
ec eſſe defierunt, efficit paſſuum per directum 30,775, Ad ex- 
«& trema vero tectorum cum caſtris prætoriis ab eodem Milliario, 
40 per vicos omnium viarum, menſura collegit paulo amplius ſep- 
tc tuaꝑinta millia paſſuum. Quo ſi quis altitudinem tectorum 
« addat, dignam profecto, æſtimationem concipiat, ne 
40 nullius urbis magnitudinem in toto orbe potuiſſe ei comparari. 


PIN. lib. i iii. cap. 5. 


All the beſt manuſcripts of Pf Ix v read the paſſage as here 
Cited, and fix the compaſs of the walls of Romer to be thirteen 


mules, 


th, wh, bu 


90 


th 


th 
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miles. The queſtion is, What Prix means by 30,775 paces, 
and how that number was formed? The manner in which I 
conceive it, is this. Roux was a ſemicircular area of thirteen 


miles circumference. The Forum, and conſequently the Millia- 


rium, we know, was ſituated on the banks of the TY BER, and 


near the center of the circle, or upon the diameter of the ſemi- 
circular area. Though there were thirty- ſeven gates to Ro, 
yet only twelve of them had ſtraight ſtreets, leading from them 
to the Milliarium. PI IN, therefore, having aſſigned the cir- 


ceumference of Roux, and knowing that that alone was not ſuf- 


ficient to giye us a juſt notion of its ſurface, uſes this farther me- 
thod. He ſuppoſes all the ſtreets, leading from the Milliarium 
to the twelve gates, to be laid together into one ſtraight line, and 


oe 


ſuppoſes we run along that line, ſo as to count each gate once: 


In which caſe, he ſays, that the whole line is 30,775 paces: Or, 
in other words, that each ſtreet or radius of the ſemicircular area 

is upon an average two miles and a half; and the whole length 
of Roux is five miles, and its breadth I half as much, be- 


fides the ſcattered ſuburbs, 


PERE Harxpovin underſtands this paſſage in the ſame man- 


ner; with regard to the laying together the ſeveral ſtreets of 
Roux into one line, in order to compoſe 30,775 paces: But 
then be ſuppoſes, that ſtreets led from the Milliarium to every 
gate, and that no ſtreet exceeded 800 paces in length. But (1.) a 
ſemicircular area, whoſe radius was only 809 paces, could never 
have a circumference near thirteen miles, the compaſs of Roms - 


as aſſigned by PIN Y. A radius of two miles and a half forms 
very nearly that circumference. (2) There is an abſurdity in 


ſuppoſing a city ſo built as to have ſtreets running to its center 


from every gate in its circumference. Theſe ſtreets muſt inter- 


fere as they approach. (3.) This diminiſhes too much from the 
greatneſs of ancient Roux, and reduces that city below even 


BR 18 Tor or RorrrkpAu. 


The ſenſe which Voss us in his Obfervatione variæ puts on 


this paſſage of PL INV, errs widely in the other extreme. One 
manuſcript of no authority, inſtead of thirteen miles, has aſſigned 
thirty miles for the compaſs of the walls of Roux. And Vos- 
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$1vs underſtands this only of the curvilinear part of the cireum- 
ference ; ſuppoſing, that as the Tyzz& formed the diamerer, 
there were no walls built on that fide, But (t.) this reading is 
allowed contrary to almoſt all the manuſcripts. (2.) Why ſhould 
PfIN V, a conciſe writer, repeat the compaſs of the walls of 
Rom in two ſucceſſive ſentencts * (3.) Why repeat it with ſo 
ſenſible a variation? (4.) What is the meaning of Prinv's 
mentioning twice the Mit tian ron, if a line was meaſured that 
had no dependence on the Mitcrtaxtom? (6) AUREIIAN 'n 
wall is ſaid by Voris cs to have been drawn lasiore ambitu, and 
to have comprehended all the buildings and fuburbs on the north 
fide of the Tynz ; yet is compaſs was only fifty miles ; and 
even here critics lafpect ſome miſtake vt corruption in the text, 
It is not probable, that Ro t would diminiſh from Avevs rus 
to AukELIAN. It remained flill the capital of the ſame em- 
pire; and none of the civil wars in that Tong period, extept the 
tumults on the death of Maximus and Baininos, ever af- 
fected the city. CARACALLA is faid by AuRELIUs Victor 
to have increaſed Rome. (6.) There are no remains of ancient 
buildings, which mark any ſuch greatheſy of ROME. Vossrtvus's 
reply to this objettion ſeems abſurd, That the rubbiſh would fink 
ſixty or ſeventy feet below ground. It appears from SpanTIAN 
(in vita Severi ) that the five-imYe ſtone in via Lavicana was out 
of the city. (J.) Or yM>10h60Rrvs and PET 168 Victor fix 
the number of Hhouſts in Romt to be betwirt forty and fifty 
thoufand. (8.) The very extravegante of the Confequences 
drawn by this critic, #8 well as LIrs 16s, if they be neceſſary, 
deftroys the foundation on which they are grounded: That Roux 
contained fourteen Millions of inhabitants; while the whole 
kingdom of Fx ance contains only five, Ictvrlkg to his com- 
putation, &c. 

The only objection to the ſenſe which we have * above 
to the paſſage of PI Ix v, ſeems to lie in this, That PIN v, 
after mentioning the thirty-feven gates af Romer, affighs only a 
reaſon for ſuppreſſing the ſeven old ones, and ſays nothing of the 
eighteen gates, the ftreets leading from which terminated, ae eord- 
ing to my opinion, before they reached the Forum. But a8 PI IN * 


was writing to the Romans, who perfectly knew the diſpoſi tion 
of 
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of the ſtreets, it is not ſtrange he ſhould take a circumſtance for 
granted, which was ſo familiar to every body, Perhaps too, 


many of theſe gates led to wharfs open the river. 
NOTE [V], p. 245. 


UinTvs Cuxrivs ſays, its walls were ten miles in circum- 
ference, when founded by AtExANDER ; lib, iv, cap. 8. 

82 x ABO, Who had travelled to ALEXANDRIA, as well as Dio- 
DoRUs Sicut us, ſays it was ſcarce four miles long, and in moſt 
places about a mile bFoad ; lib, 17. PI xy ſays it reſembled a 
Macxpon1an caſſock, ſtretching out in the corners; lib. v. 
cap. 10. Notwithſtanding this bulk of ALEXANDRA, which 


\ 


ſeems but moderate, D1oporvs S1euLvVs, ſpeaking of its cir- 


cuit as drawn by ALEXANDER, (which it never exceeded, as we 
learn from AM NMIANUS MarceLrinvs, lib. xxij, cap. 16.) 
ſays it was Arn RD,JHIu a, extremely great, ibid. The reaſon 
which he aſſigns for its ſurpaſſing all cities of the world (for he 
excepts not Rox E) is, that it contained 300,000 free inhabit- 
ants, He alſo mentions the revenues of the kings, wiz, 6020 


talents, as another circumſtance to the ſame purpoſe : No ſuch. 


ty ſum in our eyes, even though we make allowances 
for the different value of money. What STRAaBo ſays of the 
neighbouring country, means only that it was well peopled, 
0628/4898 Xankuy, Might not one affirm, without any great hyper- 
bole, that the whole banks of the river from GxAvtstnD to 


'W1npsoR are one city? This is even more than Sr ABO fays 


of the banks of the lake MAE OT ITS, and of the canal to Ca- 

vor us. It is a vulgar ſaying in Ir AL v, that the king of Sa- 
' DINIA has but one town in PxzDMONT; for it is all a town, 
. AGRIPPA in JoszPHUs de bel uA hos lib. ii. cap- 16. to 
make his audience comprehend the exceffive greatneſs of ALRx- 
AN D RIA, Which he endeavours to magnify, deſcribes only the 
compaſs of the city as drawn by ALEXANDER: A clear proof 
that the bulk of the inhabitants were lodged there, and that the 
neighbouring cauntry was no mare than what might be expected 
n great towns, very well. cultivated, and well geopled. 


11 woe 
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NOTE [Z], p. 245. 


1 E ſays (in en cap. 30.) that a portico or piazza of it 
was 3000 feet long; tanta laxitas ut porticus triplices 


& milliarias haberet. He cannot mean three miles. For the 
whole extent of the houſe from the Pa TAT INE to the EsqQui- 
LINE was not near ſo great. So when Vor isc. in AvzzL1- 
Ao mentions a portico in SALLusT's gardens, which he calls 
porticus' milliarenſis, it muſt be underſtood of a thouſand feet. Sa 


alſo Horace : 
«© Nulla decempedis 


<C'Metata privatis opacam " 
ce Porticus excipiebat ArQon,” Lib. ii. ode 15. 


So alſo in lib. i. ſatyr. 8. 

& Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos cippus in agrum 

$ Hic dabat.“ 955 | 

NOTE [AA], p. 259. 
1 T appears from CæsAk's account, that the Gavrs had no 
domeſtic ſlaves, who formed a different order from the Plebes, 

The whole common people were indeed a kind of ſlaves to the 
nobility, as the people of Por. AND are at this day: And a noble- 
man of Gaui. had ſometimes ten thouſand dependents of this 
kind. Nor san we doubt, that the armies were compoſed of 


the people as well as of the nobility, The fighting men amongſt 
the HeLyzT11 were the fourth part of the whole inhabitants; 


a clear proof that all the males of military age bore arms. See 
CSA de bello Gall. lib, i. | 
We may remark, that the numbers in CæsAR's commentaries 
can be more depended on than thoſe of any other ancient author, 
becavſe. of the GR EEx tranſlation, which Rill remains, and 
which cheeks the LATIN original, 


NOTE [BB], p. 263. 


* HE inhabitants of MARSEIL TES loſt not their fuperiority 
over the GAavrs in commerce and the mechanic arts, till 
the Roman dominion turned the latter from arms to agriculture 


and 
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and civil life, See STM ABO, lib. iv. That author, in ſeveral 
places, repeats the obſervation concerning the improvement ariſing 
from the Rox Ax arts and civility: And he lived at the time when 
the change was new, and would be more ſenſible. So alſo Pl 1- 
NY : © Quis enim non, communicato orbe terrarum, majeſtate 
% RoMANI imperii, proſeciſſe vitam putet, commercio rerum ac 
© ſocietate feſtæ pacis, omniaque etiam, quæ occulta antea fue- 
6c rant, in promiſcuo uſu facta. Lib, xiv. proem,” Numine 
« deùm electa (ſpeaking of ITALY) quæ celum ipſum clarius 
« faceret, ſparſa congregaret imperia, rituſque molliret, & tot 
© populorum diſcordes, feraſque linguas ſermonis commercio con- 
6c traheret ad colloquia, & humanitatem homini daret; breviter- 
tc que, una cunctarum gentium in toto orbe patria fieret;”” lib. ii. 
cap. 5. Nothing can be ſtronger to this purpoſe than the ſollow- 
ing paſſage from TxzxTULLIan, who lived about the age of 
Severus, © Certe quidem quidem ipſe orbis in promptu eſt, 
„ cultior de die & inſtructior priſtino. Omnia jam pervia, ome 
cc nia nota, omnia negotioſa. Solitudines famoſas retro fundi 
« amconifſimi obliteraverunt, ſilvas arva domuerunt, feras pecora 
4 fugaverunt ; arenz ſeruntur, ſaxa panguntur, paludes eliquan- 
« tur, tantæ urbes, quantæ non caſe quondam, Jam nec in- 
4 ſulæ horrent, nec ſcopuli terrent; ubique domus, ubique po- 
ce pulus, ubique reſpublica, ubique vita. Summum teftimonium 
4 frequentiz humane, oneroſi ſumus mundo, vix nobis elementa 
“ ſufficiunt; & neceſſitates arctiores, & querelæ apud omnes, 
% dum jam nos natura non ſuſtinet. De anima, cap. 30. The 
air of rhetoric and declamation which appears in this paſſage, di- 
miniſhes ſomewhat from its authority, but does not entirely deftroy 
it. The ſame remark may be extended to the following paſſage 
of AIST ID ES the ſophiſt, who lived in the age of ADRIAN. 
& The whole world,“ ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to the Romans, 
„ ſeems to keep one holiday; and mankind, laying aſide the 
& ſword which they formerly wore, now betake themſelves to 
« feaſting and to joy. The cities, forgetting their ancient con- 
c tentions, preſerve only one emulation, which ſhall embeliiſh 
cc itſelf moſt by every art and ornament; Theatres every where 
c ariſe, amphitheatres, porticoes, aqueducts, temples, ſchools, 
ce academies; and one may ſafely pronounce, that the ſinking 
„ world has been again raiſed by your auſpicious empire. Nor 
LTH | | % have 


1 
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& have cities alone received an increaſe of ornament and beauty; 
* but the whole earth, like a garden or paradiſe, is cultivated 
„and adorned: Inſomuch, that ſuch of mankind as are placed 
opt of the limits of your empire 8 are but ber — 
6. merit our ſympathy and compaſſion. | 

It is remarkable, that though Droporvs 'Sreviuys makes 
the inhabitants of AcvyT, when conquered by the Romans, 
amount only to three millions; yet Jos EY n. de bello Jud. lib. ii 


Cap. 16. ſays, that its inhabitants, excluding thoſe of ne 
Von 14, were ſeven millions and a half, in the reign of NERO: 


And he expreisly ſays, that he drew this account from the books 
of the Roman publicans, who levied the poll-tax. 8 T1430, 
lib. xvii, praiſes the ſuperior police of the Romans with regard 
to the finances of Eo vr, above that of its former monarchs : 
And no part of adminiſtration is more eſſential to the bappi- 
neſs of a people. Yet we read in AruEN aus, (lib. i. cap" 25.) 
who flouriſhed during the reign of the AN TONINES, that the 
town Marz1Aa, near ALEXANDRIA, Which was fermerly a 
large city, had dwindled into a village. This is not, properly 
ſpeaking, a contradiftion. Svipas (AvGuUsT.) ſays, that the 


Emperor AuGusTvs, having numbered the whole Roman 


empire, found it contained only 4,101,017 men (av3zs;). There 
zs here ſurely ſome great miſtake, either in the author or tran- 
ſeriber. But this authority, feeble as it is, may be ſufficient to 
.counterbalance the exaggerated accounts of Hzzxodotvs and 
-Droporvs Sxcvivs with regard to more early times. 


NOTE [CC], p. 264. 


| IB. ii. cap. Ea. It may perhaps be imagined, that Por y- 


s, being dependent on Roux, would naturally extol the 


Raman dominion. But, in the ff place, Pol y nus, though 
one ſees ſometimes inſtances. of his caution, diſcovers no fymp- 
. toms of flattery. Secondly, This opinion is only delivered in a 
. Gngle ſtroke, by the by, while he is intent upon another ſubject; 
. and-it is allowed, if there be any ſuſpicion af an author's inſin- 
. cerity, that theſe oblique propoſitions diſcover his real opinion 


detter than his more formal and direſt aſſertions. 
grad + | „ | NOTE 
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1 Maſt confeſs that that diſcourſe of PrVranen, concerning 

the Glenee of the oracles, is in general of ſo odd a texture, 
and fo unlike his other productions, that one is at a loſs what 
judgment to form of it. It is written in dialogue, which is a 
method of compoſition that PLouTar cx commonly little affects. 
The perfonages he introduces advance very wild, abſurd, and 
edntradidtory opinions, more like the viſionary ſyſtems or ravings 
of Pf Aro than the ſolid ſenſe of Prutarcn. There runs alſo 
through the whole an air of ſuperſtition and credulity, which re- 
ſembles very little the ſpirit that appears in other philoſophical 
compoſitions of that author, For it is remarkable, that, though 
Piu rARen be an hiftorian as ſuperſtitious as HERoborus or 
Lrvy, yet there is fcarcely, in all antiquity, a philoſopher leſs 
ſoperſtitious, excepting C1cxRro and Lucian, I muſt therefore 
confeſs, that a paſſage of PI Ur ARA, cited from this diſcourſe, 
has much leſs 2vthority with me, than if it had been found in 
moſt of his other compoſitions, 


There is only one other diſcourſe of Pr uT AR cR liable t. to „Abe, 
objections, viz. that concerning thoſe wvhoſe puniſhment is delayed 
by the Deity, It is alſo writ in dialogue, contains like ſuperſti- 
tious, wild viſions, and ſeems to have been chiefly compoſed in 
rivalſhip to PLATo, particularly his laſt bock de republica. 


And here I cannot but obſerve, that Monſ. FoNTENELIT E, 
a writer eminent for candor, ſeems to have departed a little from 
his uſual character, when he endeavours to throw a ridicule upon 
PLUuTARCH on account of paſſages to be met with in this dia- 
logue concerning oracles. | The abſurdities here put into the 
mouths of the ſeveral perſonages are not to be aſcribed to PL. u- 
Ack. He makes them refute each other; and, in general, 
he ſeems to intend the ridiculing of thoſe very opinions, which 
FoxTENELLE would ridicule him for nn Ser Hiftoirg 
de; oracles, 


%; 


NOTE 
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NO TE. [EE]. P+ 294. 


1 * is remarkable, that, in the remonſtrance of the duke of 
BO ON and the legitimate princes, againſt this deſtination 

of Louis the XIVth, the doctrine of the original contrad? is in- 
ſiſted on, even in that abſolute government, The FRN 
nation, ſay they, chooſing Hun Caper and his poſterity to 
rule over them and their poſterity, where the former line fails, 
there is a tacit right reſerved to chooſe a new royal family; and 
this right is invaded by calling the baſtard princes to the throne, 
without the conſent of the nation. But the Comte de Bou- 
LAINVILLIERS, Who wrote in defence of the baſtard. princes, 

ridicules this notion of an original contract, eſpecially when ap- 
plied to Hun CayET ; who mounted the throne, ſays he, by 
the ſame arts, which have ever been employed by all conquerors, 
and uſurpers. He got his title, indeed, recognized by the ſtates 
after he had put himſelf in poſſeſſion : But is this a choice or con- 
tract? The Comte de BouLainviLLlitns, we may. obſerve, 
was a noted republican; but being a man of learning, and very 
converſant in hiſtory, he knew that the people were never almoſt 
conſulted in theſe revolutions and new eftabliſhments, and that 
time alone beſtowed right and authority on what was commonly 
at firſt founded on force and violence, 'See Etat de la France, 


r ad 
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